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who  feel  it  an  obligation  and  a  pleasure  to 
help  may  ask  for  fall  particulars  at  the  Asso¬ 
ciation’s  rooms  in  the  Charities  Building, 
Fourth  Avenue  and  Twenty  -  fourth  street: 
those  who  know  something  of  the  title  to  pub¬ 
lic  confidence  earned  by  this  Association  dur¬ 
ing  half  a  century  will  perhaps  prefer  to  send 
their  checks  at  once  to  Warner  Van  Norden, 
Treasurer,  25  Nassau  street,  the  checks  to  be 


to  countenance  the  lawless  acta  of  the  pcut 
month :  it  is  not  even  to  point  out  that  they 
bad  their  roots  in  other  acts  no  less  lawless  in 
fact,  though  they  may  have  openly  infringed 
no  recognized  law;  it  is  simply  to  direct  at¬ 
tention  to  the  fact  that  the  present  paralysis 
of  industry  is  assuredly  a  violation  of  natural 
law,  since  neither  war,  pestilence,  nor  famine 
has  occurred,  and  since  there  is  abundant 
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All  Round  the  Horizon, 


The  plan  already  laid  before  our  readers,  of 
opening  in  certain  public  school  buildings 
“vacation  schools”  for  the  children  of  the 
crowded  districts  of  this  city,  is  happily  an 
established  fact.  By  the  cooperation  of  the 
Board  of  Education,  which  permits  the  use  of 
the  buildings,  and  the  association  for  Improving 
the  Condition  of  the  Poor,  which  pays  all  the 
expenses,  four  buildings  were  so  opened  on 
Monday  of  this  week.  Three  of  them  are  on 
the  East  Bide ;  two  of  these  are  equipped  and 
will  be  carried  on  as  kindergartens,  drawing 
and  sewing  schools,  for  girls  from  six  to  four¬ 
teen  and  boys  from  six  to  ten.  The  third  is  a 
school  of  carpentry,  mechanical  drawing,  and 
gymnastics  for  boys  from  twelve  to  fourteen. 
The  one  school  on  the  West  Side  is  a  kinder¬ 
garten,  drawing  and  sewing  school.  This  is  a 
splendid  step  in  the  right  direction,  and  should 
receive  generous  support  from  the  public. 
The  Society  which  has  nobly  taken  the  initia¬ 
tive  has  no  special  funds  for  the  purpose ;  it 
must  depend  on  the  public  for  means  to  pay 
for  the  fitting  up  of  these  schools  and  for  the 
salaries  of  teachers  and  janitors’  fees.  Those 


distinctly  inscribed  “School  Fund.” 


That  these  schools  will  be  appreciated  by 
those  to  whom  they  are  offered  needs  no  argu¬ 
ment  in  view  of  the  fact  that  some  twelve 
hundred  children  applied  for  admittance  last 
Monday.  But  there  are  thousands  of  children 
not  within  walking  distance  of  any  one  of 
these  schools  who  will  necessarily  be  excluded 
from  their  benefits.  Doubtless,  if  the  experi¬ 
ment  succeeds  this  year, — that  is  to  say,  if  the 
public  support  it,  for  there  is  no  doubt  of  the 
attendance  of  the  children — a  larger  number 
of  buildings  will  be  opened  next  year.  It  will 
not  be  many  years  before  all  that  public-spir¬ 
ited  citizens  may  invest  in  this  enterprise  will 
be  returned  to  them  again  in  the  diminished 
expense  of  youthful  criminality.  But  that  is 
not  the  only  reason  for  supporting  this  move¬ 
ment.  If  it  did  no  more  than  make  the  lives 
of  these  children  happier,  it  would  amply  jus¬ 
tify  the  outlay  in  the  view  of  right-minded 
people. 

The  disgraceful  condition  of  things  in  the 
United  States  Senate  has  a  closer  relation 
with  some  recent  events  by  which  the  whole 
community  feel  outraged  than  at  first  appears. 
It  is  beyond  a  question  that  the  dilly-dallying 
policy  which  for  months  past  has  paralyzed 
the  business  of  this  country,  .is  due  to  the  in- 
fiuence  of  certain  great  Trusts  and  business 
Syndicates.  No  one  denies  it,  no  one  attempts 
to  justify  it,  some  few  denounce  it,  but  in  a 
lame  and  impotent  way.  It  is  true  that  there 
is  no  outward  resemblance  between  the  work¬ 
ings  of.  our  law-makers  and  those  of  the  labor 
unions.  Any  method  so  crude  and  short¬ 
sighted  as  a  boycott  would  be  far  beneath  the 
heads  of  the  great  corporations  that  are  fast 
coming  to  be  the  rulers  of  the  American  peo¬ 
ple.  But  where  is  the  difference  except  in 
immediate  effect  between  the  widespread 
paralysis  of  industry  which  has  ruled  for  a 
year  past,  and  the  recent  boycott?  The  de¬ 
struction  of  values  in  one  case  was  swift, 
wanton,  and  unequally  distributed,  but  the 
loss  to  the  community  is  certainly  far  less  than 
that  resulting  from  the  stagnation  of  produc¬ 
tive  work.  The  inconvenience  caused  by  the 
interruption  of  commerce  and  of  the  mails  has 
been  more  concentrated  and  more  apparent 
than  that  caused  by  the  lack  of  work  during 
the  past  year,  but  as  to  the  actual  degree  of 
suffering,  and  even  of  loss  of  life,  there  is 
certainly  no  comparison  between  the  two. 
This  is  in  no  sense  to  justify  or  in  any  degree 


territory  in  these  United  States  for  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  a  population  four  times  as  great  as 
we  now  have;  and  that  the  violation  of 
natural  law,  when  it  affects  the  prosperity  of 
a  great  country  and  cuts  off  the  means  of 
bare  livelihood  from  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
laborers,  ought  in  common  justice  to  be  so 
brought  under  the  civil  and  criminal  law  of 
the  country  that  it  can  be  traced  to  its  per¬ 
petrators  and  duly  punished. 


It  is  indeed  essential  to  the  welfare  of  a 
people  that  capital  shall  be  protected,  and 
also  that  capital  shall  be  accumulated  in 
large  quantities  in  the  hands  of  individuals  or 
companies.  The  great  enterprises  of  modem 
civilization  require  no  less,  and  the  interests 
of  the  laboring  population  are  beet  promoted 
in  this  way.  But  it  is  time  that  all  capitalists 
came  to  see,  what  to  their  honor  certain 
among  them  have  always  seen,  that  great  cap¬ 
ital  is  a  public  trust  no  less  than  official  sta¬ 
tion  is,  and  that  the  interests  of  the  commu¬ 
nity  are  safe  only  when  it  is  religiously  so  re¬ 
garded.  It  is  not  enough  that  rich  men  shall 
give  generously,  royally  even,of  their  surplus, 
to  found  great  institutions  of  public  benefi¬ 
cence.  This  they  ought  to  do,  no  doubt,  but 
not  until  they  are  perfectly  certain  that  no 
part  of  that  surplus  belongs  to  their  em¬ 
ployes.  A  recent  Act  of  the  British  Par¬ 
liament  takes  thegound  that,“the  competitive 
system  of  wages  is  not  tenable,”  and  the  pub¬ 
lic  contracts  of  that  country  for  labor  will 
henceforth  be  made  on  the  principle,  not  of 
what  labor  will  fetch  in  the  market,  hut  of 
what  it  is  worth  to  the  employer. 


This  Act  of  Parliament  strikes  a  blow  which 
must,  sooner  or  later,  prove  fatal  to  the  “iron 
law”  of  Ricardo :  that  the  price  of  labor  must 
sink  to  the  lowest  point  where  it  is  possible 
for  a  man  to  live  and  raise  children.  In  the 
Schools,  to  be  sure,  that  law  has  long  since 
been  seen  to  be  fallacious,  but  in  practice  it 
still  bolds,  for  in  this,  as  in  other  things, 
practice  is  slow  to  follow  advanced  theory.  It 
is  however,  precisely  in  such  a  matter  that 
the  State  can  do  good  service,  by  taking  the 
first  step,  and  in  this  case  the  British  Govern¬ 
ment  has  taken  it.  The  fallacy  of  the  whole 
question  between  “labor  and  capital”  lies  in 
treating  “labor”  as  a  mere  commodity.  Labor 
is  a  commodity,  as  gold  and  silver  and  other 
mediums  of  exchange  which  form  capital  are 
a  commodity ;  but  labor  is  more ;  it  is  a  com- 
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Biodity  plus  a  penonality,  and  the  “labor 
question”  will  not  be  settled  till  capitalists 
have  become  willing  to  reckon  with  the  per¬ 
sonality,  and  have  learned  how  to  do  it.  This 
is  of  aU  problems  the  most  difficult.  The  fact 
that  it  is  so  demands  its  thorough  treatment, 
not  excuses  its  neglect. 


One  of  the  measures  now  before  the  Consti¬ 
tutional  Convention  deserves  the  careful  atten¬ 
tion  of  all  citizens  of  this  State,  and  is  not 
withon*’  interest  to  the  whole  country.  The 
present  machinery  of  party  government  is  so 
eminently  unsatisfactory,  it  has  become  so 
well  assured  a  fact,  that  not  the  will  of  the 
majority,  but  that  of  a  small  and  unworthy 
minority,  controls  the  nomination  of  candi¬ 
dates  for  oflSce.  that  earnest  politicians  have 
long  been  considering  possible  methods  of  re¬ 
form.  Mr.  Pliny  T.  Sexton,  one  of  the  Re¬ 
gents  of  the  University,  now  makes  public  and 
brings  before  the  Constitutional  Convention  a 
“plan  for  independent  voting  within  party 
lines,”  which  he  believes  will  disarm  both 
horns  of  the  dilemma,  preserving  to  the  party 
the  votes  of  those  who  are  dissatisfied  with 
the  nominee  of  the  party  “machine.”  In 
brief,  it  is  that  each  ballot  carry,  first  of  all, 
the  name  of  the  party,  and  that  a  double 
count  be  made,  the  first  one  being  merely  that 
of  the  party.  A  second  count  of  the  ballots 
of  the  dominant  party  will  show  who  of  that 
party  has  received  the  most  votes  for  office. 
It  would  follow,  in  Mr.  Sexton’s  opinion,  and 
it  seems  to  be  evident,  “that  the  stronger 
candidate  of  the  stronger  party  would  be, 
more  nearly  than  under  our  present  mode  of 
election,  the  actual  choice  of  a  greater  num¬ 
ber  al  all  of  the  people  as  against  any  other 
part*  for  the  same  oflice,  ”  because  the  votes  of 
the  dominant  party  would  all  have  been  given 
to  one  candidate  as  against  the  candidate  of 
the  other  parties,  had  that  party  been  forced  to 
concentrate  its  votes  upon  one  person.  This 
plan  was  introduced  by  Mr.  Durfee  as  a  con¬ 
stitutional  amendemnt  on  the  12th,  and  has 
been  eferred  to  the  Suffrage  Committee. 


Matters  grow  rather  worse  than  better  in 
the  Corea.  The  latest  news  at  this  writing  is 
that  Japanese  gunboats  are  bombarding  Corean 
ports,  and  a  fieet  of  Chinese  gunboats  left 
Taku  on  Friday  last.  The  English  Secretary 
of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs,  Lord  Kimberly, 
has  remonstrated,  or,  more  properly  speaking, 
discussed  the  situation,  with  the  Chinese  and 
Japanese  Ministers,  but  without  inducing  them 
to  commit  themselves  in  any  way.  War  has 
not  been  formally  declared  between  Japan 
and  China  up  to  this  point,  but  that  step  can¬ 
not  be  far  distant.  Technically,  Japan  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  within  her  treaty  rights,  and 
morally  the  condition  seems  to  be  not  much 
different.  It  is  believed  in  some  circles  that 
China  is  acting  at  the  instigation  of  some 
European  power,  but  the  general  opinion 
seems  to  be  that  the  European  powers  will  in 
most  instances  uphold  Japan. 


A  long  chapter  of  literary  history  was  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  life  of  Mr.  Timothy  H.  Carter, 
who  died  in  Newtonville  last  week  at  the  age 
of  ninety-five.  His  career  as  a  publisher  of 
books  has  been  notable.  Even  before  found¬ 
ing  that  Nestor  of  eclectic  reviews,  Littell’s 
Living  Age,  now  in  its  sixty  third  year,  Mr. 
Carter  had  been  publishing  the  United  States 
Gazette,  a  journal  long  forgotten,  but  nota¬ 
ble  for  having  'contained  the  early  poems  of 
Longfellow  and  Bryant.  The  go^  that  he 
indirectly  did  as  the  publisher  of  Jacob  Ab¬ 
bott’s  juvenile  works,  nearly  forty  volumes  of 
which  were  written  for  this  firm,  is  far  great¬ 
er  than  is  likely  to  be  acknowledged  by  a  gen¬ 
eration  which  has  come  to  sneer  at  Bollo  and 


Jonas  and  the  rest  of  them,  and  the  still 
younger  generation  tha*^  never  heard  of  them  ; 
nevertheless,  they  are,  and  their  fathers  and 
mothers  before  them  were  a  far  better  sort  of 
men  and  women  than  they  would  have  been 
bad  Jacob  Abbott  not  written,  nor  Mr.  Carter 
given  him  the  financial  recognition  which  en¬ 
couraged  him  to  keep  on  writing.  Since 
those  days  how  great  a  progress  has  our  liter¬ 
ary  history  made  I  It  helps  us  to  realize  that 
and  other  tokens  of  progress  to  learn  that  Mr. 
Carter  used  to  pasture  his  cow  on  Boston 
Common,  just  as  the  permanence  of  our  insti¬ 
tutions,  young  as  they  are,  is  shown  by  the 
fact  that  the  Old  Corner  Bookstore  that  he 
opened  in  1827  is  the  Old  Corner  Bookstore 
still. 


The  labor  disturbances  which  have  so  re¬ 
cently  agitated  our  country  give  unusual  inter¬ 
est  to  the  article  by  Dr.  James  Brand  on  the 
Mission  of  the  Church  in  the  World  in  the 
current  number  of  the  Hartford  Seminary 
Record.  Dr.  Brand  takes  the  position  that 
the  Church  is  the  divinely  constituted  means 
to  the  establishment  of  the  kingdom  of  God 
on  earth :  “it  never  stands  simply  for  what  is, 
but  for  what  ought  to  he.  ”  It  was  commissioned 
to  save  men ;  not  the  world  but  all  the  indi¬ 
viduals,  and  incidentally,  for  that  reason,  to 
improve  the  conditions  of  society.  Dr.  Brand 
proclaims  his  disagreement  with  writers  and 
reformers  like  Canon  Freemantle,  Dr.  Josiab 
Strong,  and  Dr.  Herron,  but  the  disagree¬ 
ment  appears  to  be  chiefly  that  of  point  of 
view  and  method  of  statement.  Substantially 
they  agree.  Dr.  Brand,  as  well  as  they,  sees 
and  admits  the  necessity  of  reform  in  the 
Church ;  the  reforms  he  advocates,  though 
very  much  narrower  in  scope,  are  very  much 
the  same  in  essence  with  those  that  they  more 
sweepingly  ask  for.  He  will  not  wjth  them 
“say  rash  things  about  the  Church  standing 
in  the  way  of  Christian  progress,  ”  but  he  does 
say  that  “the  spirit  of  caste  [in  the  Church] 
must  be  crucified,  and  the  spirit  of  the  cross 
put  in  its  place,”  that  the  Church  must  go 
where  the  poor  live  and  not  remain  at  the 
rich  man’s  gate,  that  the  scandal  of  sectarian 
competition  must  be  removed,  and  he  calls 
certain  of  the  methods  of  some  city  churches, 
“not  Christianity,  but  heathenism,”  which  ap¬ 
pears  not  so  far  from  Dr.  Strong’s  position 
aifter  all.  One  important  need  of  the  Church 
he  mentions  which  seems  to  be  fundamental : 
that  of  a  more  thorough  teaching  of  theology 
and  exegesis  in  the  seminaries  in  connection 
“with  a  profounder  study  of  social  problems 
and  a  deeper '  emphasis  than  ever  before  on 
the  Christian  relation  of  man  to  man.”  When 
the  Church  adopts  all  these  reforms  we  shall 
surely  hear  less  about  labor  troubles  than  we 
now  do. 


There  is  still  so  much  suffering  from  want 
of  work,  that  benevolent  people  who  are  try¬ 
ing  to  deal  with  the  situation  will  do  well  to 
study  an  article  in  the  Charities  Review  for 
June,  in  which  Mrs.  Josephine  Shaw  Lowell 
gives  the  history  and  results  of  Five  Months’ 
Work  for  the  Unemployed  in  New  York  City. 
In  the  early  part  of  last  winter,  the  number  of 
people  out  of  work  being  something  alarming 
alike  to  the  philanthropist  and  the  economist, 
the  East  Side  Relief  Work  Committee  was 
founded,  to  provide  work  for  this  class.  To 
it,  without  doubt,  this  city  owes  it  that 
many  good  citizens  willing  and  anxious  to 
work  did  not  die  of  starvation.  The  commit¬ 
tee  was  a  body  of  highly  educated,  practical 
workers.  They  fully  recognized  the  injuries 
that  arise  from  creating  work  where  no  de¬ 
mand  for  work  existed,  and  all  their  energies 
were  bent  to  avoid  these  as  far  as  possible. 
Only  such  labor  was  provided  as  should  be  (1) 


useful,  and  (2)  not  entering  into  competition 
with  existing  industries ;  and  every  care  was 
taken  to  avoid  such  publicity  as  would  bring 
in  the  unemployed  from  other  cities,  and  to 
sift  out  the  really  needy  applicants  for  work 
from  those  who  merely  sought  an  easier  way 
of  earning  a  living.  Street  cleaning,  the 
cleansing  and  whitewashing  of  tenements,  and 
the  making  of  clothing  for  the  cyclone  suffer¬ 
ers  of  the  South,  and  the  distribution  of  work 
tickets  among  churches  and  recognized  chari¬ 
ties,  were  the  means  by  which  the  Committee 
met  all  these  conditions.  Much  good  was 
demonstrably  done  at  the  same  time.  Mrs. 
Lowell  is  careful  to  repeat  the  declaration 
adopted  by  the  Committee  at  the  close  of  its 
work  in  April,  that  “the  methods  by  which 
it  has  been  able  to  alleviate  the  distress  pre¬ 
vailing  on  the  East  Side  during  the  past  win¬ 
ter  .  .  .  should  be  adopted  only  under  ab¬ 
normal  conditions.  .  .  .  When  industry  and 
trade  are  natural,  the  only  safe  course  for  the 
working  people  is  to  accommodate  themselves 
to  the  circumstances  or  change  them  by  their 
own  action.  The  efforts  of  philanthropists  to 
compensate  by  artificial  means,  for  irregular¬ 
ity  of  work  or  low  wages  can  only  result  in 
mischief.”  The  Committee  is  careful  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  between  two  very  different  things, 
by  adding  that  it  “  does  not  wish  to  be  under¬ 
stood  except  as  approving  labor  tests  and  edu¬ 
cational  work,  which  are  entirely  distinct  in 
their  nature  and  effects  from  relief  work.  ” 


The  second  week  of  the  Long  Beach  Parlia¬ 
ment  (the  Rev.  David  James  Burrell,  Presi¬ 
dent),  was  successful  as  to  the  character  and 
quality  of  the  addresses.  Six  organizations 
were  represented  by  leaders  in  each  of  them. 
Monday  last  was  the  day  set  apart  for  the  Bap¬ 
tist  Young  People’s  Union.  Dr.  Wharton,  the 
southern  evangelist,  spoke  on  “Work  for  the 
Master,”  and  Mr.  George  Stebbins,  the  Gospel 
singer,  was  also  heard.  It  was  an  usupicious 
opening.  In  the  afternoon  Mr.  Frank  Harvey 
Field  and  the  Rev.  W.  H.  Main  of  Buffalo 
gave  addresses,  the  latter  on  the  value  of  the 
educational  feature  in  young  people's  work. 
Dr.  Peter  Stryker  lectured  in  the  evening  on 
“A  Glimpse  of  Six  Italian  Cities.”  Tuesday 
was  to  be  Methodists’  Day,  Dr.  Taylor,  the 
Director  of  the  congress,  to  preside  during  the 
coming  meetings.  The  Verdi  Ladies’  Quar¬ 
tette  and  Miss  Marion  Short,  elocutionist,  gave 
the  evening  entertainment.  Wednesday  was 
the  opening  of  a  two  days’  conference  of 
Christian  Endeavor.  Thursday  the  principal 
address  of  the  day  was  on  “Junior  Endeavor,” 
by  Mr.  William  Shaw,  the  Treasurer  of  the 
United  Society  of  Christian  Endeavor.  A 
concert  by  the  Verdi  Ladies’  Quartette  and 
Miss  Shokort  closed  the  fourth  day.  The  fifth 
and  last  day  was  announced  as  “A  Day  for 
Young  Men.”  Mr.  F.  S.  Goodman  opened  the 
session  on  behalf  of  the  Young  Men’s  Chris¬ 
tian  Association.  Mr.  John  W.  Wood,  General 
Secretary  of  the  Brotherhood  of  St.  Andrews, 
followed  with  a  presentation  of  St.  Andrews. 
The  Brotherhood  of  Andrew  and  Philip  was 
represented  by  its  founder,  the  Rev.  Rufus  W. 
Miller.  Mr.  Luther  D.  Wishard,  the  well 
known  Association  Foreign  Secretary,  spoke 
on  the  movement  among  the  college  men  all 
over  the  world  in  behalf  of  the  conversion  of 
their  fellow- students.  Dr.  Tyler  followed, 
and  after  the  singing  of  the  Doxology,  and  the 
benediction  by  Dr.  Stryker,  the  second  week 
of  the  Long  Beach  Parliament  came  to  a 
successful  end.  Dr.  Stryker  lectured  in  the 
evening. 

We  have  to  thank  our  friends  for  returned 
copies  of  The  Evangelist  of  July  12th.  The 
supply  already  sent  us  is  ample  for  all  proba¬ 
ble  calls  for  that  number.  Many  thanks. 
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Bt  Ber.  Theodors  I>.  Cuyler. 

Brjbz,  SWITZIKLAND,  July  9. 1894. 

We  were  very  reluctant  to  leave  the  beauti¬ 
ful  Engadine  and  the  pleasant  Hotel  du  Cou- 
ronne,  where  the  guests  mostly  spoke  in  our 
familiar  English  tongue.  Our  route  was 
through  St.  Moritz  and  over  the  Maloja  Pass 
down  into  Italy ;  we  took  our  own  carriage  as 
preferable  to  the  diligence.  A  chain  of  lovely 
lakes  stretches  from  St.  Moritz  to  Maloja;  one 
of  them,  the  Silser  See,  surrounded  by  glori¬ 
ous  mountains  and  glaciers,  is  not  surpassed 
for  beauty  in  all  Switzerland.  At  Maloja  is 
a  magnificent  hotel,  from  whose  roof  the  stars 
and  stripes  were  flying.  The  proprietors  of 
these  great  establishments  are  very  shrewd  in 
baiting  American  patronage,  which  is  the 
source  of  their  largest  profits. 

A  few  rods  from  this  hotel  we  began  to  de¬ 
scend  the  pass  by  a  series  of  zigzags  which 
carried  us  down  several  thousand  feet  within 
the  distance  of  a  little  over  a  mile.  The  feats 
of  highway  engineering  in  all  these  mountain 
regions  are  a  constant  marvel  to  us,  and  the 
roads  are  as  smooth  as  a  bottle.  On  our  way 
down  the  wildly  picturesque  drive  we  met 
many  loaded  wagons  toiling  up  the  acclivity 
with  provisions  for  the  numerous  hotels  in  the 
Engadine  ;  for  that  elevated  region  yields  little 
else  than  grass,  cattle,  and  potatoes.  Soon 
after  passing  the  custom  house  station,  whore 
our  baggage  was  subjected  to  the  farce  of  an 
examination,  we  found  ourselves  among  the 
chestnut  trees,  vineyards,  mulberry  orchards, 
and  crazy  old  tumble- down  houses  of  Italy. 
At  Colico  we  embarked  on  a  Lake  Como 
steamer  for  Bellagio.  In  all  my  many  visits 
to  Europe  I  had  never  before  seen  Como,  and 
I  must  confess  that  it  did  not  come  up  to  my 
highly  raised  expectations.  Perhaps  Switzer¬ 
land  had  spoiled  me ;  and  our  owft  Lake 
George  was  too  vividly  before  my  memory. 

In  the  grounds  of  the  rather  gorgeous  Hotel 
Grande  Bretagne  is  a  fine  English  chapel,  and 
the  register  of  the  hotel  was  thickly  sprinkled 
with  American  names.  It  was  the  Fourth  of 
July,  and  across  the  lake  we  could  see  our  flag 
flying  in  the  grounds  of  a  villa ;  in  the  evening 
rockets  were  sent  up  after  the  true  Yankee 
style.  Dear  as  the  old  flag  always  is  to  my 
eyes,  I  fancied  that  the  recent  shocking  leve- 
lations  of  corruption  and  iniquity  in  the  great¬ 
est  city  of  our  land  made  a  very  unpleasant 
dark  spot  on  our  beloved  ensign.  Such  reve 
lations  and  the  dail^*  reports  of  violent  out¬ 
breaks  of  railway  strikers  in  Chicago  and  else¬ 
where  do  most  seriously  damage  our  republic 
in  the  eyes  of  intelligent  Europeans.  Now 
that  I  am  alluding  to  civil  affairs  at  home,  let 
me  also  add  that  I  am  not  surprised  at  the 
announcement  in  our  papers  that  some  of  the 
leaders  of  the  female  suffrage  movement  are 
ready  to  strike  hands  with  the  “Populist”  party. 
Anyone  who  read  the  extraordinary  utterances 
at  the  great  Cooper  Institute  meeting  of  the 
suffragists  last  spring,  would  be  prepared  for 
any  fanatical  proposal.  A  new  and  severe 
blow  has  been  given  to  this  project  of  woman 
suffrage  by  the  course  of  the  women  in  New 
Zealand.  To  them  the  ballot  and  the  respon¬ 
sibilities  of  public  office  have  been  accorded, 
and  at  a  recent  election  when  the  question  of 
temperance  was  at  issue,  a  large  portion  of 
the  women  did  not  vote  at  all,  and  some  voted 
against  prohibition  I  The  Australian  “Chris¬ 
tian  World”  laments  that  the  according  of  the 
ballot  to  women  has  been  of  so  little  benefit 
to  the  Temperance  Reform.  New  2tealand  is 
an  indication  of  what  would  be  likely  to  hap¬ 
pen  in  America. 

From  Como  we  crossed  over  by  rail  to 
charming  little  Lake  Lugamo.  We  were  de¬ 
lighted  with  its  bold  scenery,  its  little  ham¬ 
lets  on  the  Swiss  side  of  the  water  (for  this 


pretty  lake  lies  in  both  countries),  and  with 
the  fine  town  of  Lugamo  on  the  northern 
shore.  The  St.  Gothard  Railway  crosses  the 
lake  towards  its  lower  end,  and  our  small 
steamer  lowered  its  smoke-stack  and  glided 
under  the  track  just  before  a  train  came  thun¬ 
dering  along  towards  Milan.  On  Thursday 
night  we  stopped  at  Luino  on  the  shores  of 
Lake  Maggiore,  and  came  on  thence  by 
steamer,  coach,  and  rail  to  Domo  d’Ossola. 
That  mountain  region  was  the  scene  of  Gari 
bali^i’s  exploits  during  the  revolutionary  strug¬ 
gle  of  1848,  and  he  is  still  the  popular  idol 
among  those  mountaineers.  In  one  day  we 
passed  no  less  than  four  statues  or  other  pub¬ 
lic  monuments  of  their  favorite  hero.  At  an 
inn  in  Pallanza  we  saw  a  picture  representing 
the  great  triumvirate,  Victor  Emanuel,  Gari¬ 
baldi,  and  Cavour.  For  such  noble  specimens 
of  humanity  we  feel  the  deepest  admiration ; 
but  Italy  swarms  with  another  class— ignorant, 
ill- washed,  and  treacherous -- the  class  who 
are  inundating  our  country  as  bootblacks, 
snow-shovellers,  and  drudges  of  the  lowest 
type.  To  that  class  belonged  the  wretch  who 
plunged  his  dagger  into  Carnot.  For  one,  I 
should  rejoice  to  see  an  interdict  placed— if 
it  were  possible— on  any  farther  Italian  immi¬ 
gration. 

At  Domo  d’Ossola  we  took  carriage  over  the 
celebrated  Simplon  road  into  the  heart  of 
Switzerland.  Nearly  a  century  has  elapsed 
since  the  First  Napoleon  constructed  this  great 
highway  over  the  Alps,  and  it  still  remains  as 
about  the  most  enduring  memorial  of  his 
reign.  All  the  other  fine  roads  over  the  moun¬ 
tain  passes  are  but  copies  of  what,  in  its  time, 
was  one  of  the  marvels  of  skillful  engineering. 
The  Romans  were  great  road  builders,  and  on 
our  way  from  the  Engadine  to  Chiavenna,  we 
passed  several  miles  of  one  of  their  roads  con¬ 
structed  eighteen  centuries  ago,  and  the  stones 
in  their  pavements  were  as  solid  in  their 
places  as  those  laid  in  our  Broadway  1  Over 
those  stones  marched  Roman  armies  into  Gaul. 

Our  drive  over  the  Simplon  was  one  of  the 
grandest  in  point  of  scenery  since  we  came 
into  Switzerland.  It  occupied  ten  hours,  with 
two  hours  to  rest  in  the  middle  of  the  day. 
As  we  ascended  from  Domo  d’Ossola  we  passed 
lines  of  Italian  peasants,  with  their  gay  scarlet 
head-gear  on  their  way  to  the  weekly  market 
with  their  various  articles  of  produce.  The 
scenery  grew  more  sublime  as  we  advanced. 
Tall  cliffs  towered  on  either  side ;  the  abyss 
through  which  the  waters  of  the  rapid  Doveria 
were  rushing  grew  deeper  at  every  mile,  and 
presently  we  began  to  sight  the  snow-capped 
peaks.  A  grateful  sight  after  the  hot  roast¬ 
ing  plains  of  Italy.  We  dined  at  a  chalet  in 
the  little  hamlet  of  Simplon ;  the  tiny  wild 
strawberries  served  as  a  desert  were  about  as 
large  as  peas,  but  of  pleasant  flavor. 

At  four  o’clock  we  reached,  the  summit  of 
the  pass— six  thousand  feet  above  our  point  of 
departure.  At  the  tip-top  stands  a  large  stone 
Hospice,  four  stories  high,  and  constructed  by 
order  of  the  First  Napoleon  for  the  entertain¬ 
ment  of  travellers.  It  is  now  controlled  by 
the  monks  of  St.  Bernard,  and  is  similar  to 
that  celebrated  Hospice.  Four  monks  have 
charge  of  it,  and  one  of  them  received  us  very 
courteously,  showed  us  the  pretty  chapel  and 
some  of  the  sleeping-rooms,  which  looked  very 
inviting.  Two  noble  St.  Bernard  dogs  were 
pacing  the  stone  floors  as  if  they  were  mas¬ 
ters  of  the  house.  What  a  lonely  life  for  the 
poor  monks,  who  are  little  else  than  watch¬ 
dogs  themselves  for  the  lives  of  travellers  in 
peril  of  descending  avalanches! 

Soon  after  leaving  the  Hospice  we  drove 
though  a  long  stone  gallery  with  the  waters 
from  a  glacier  rushing  over  our  heads.  All 
the  way  down  the  Simplon  we  were  in  full 
view  of  the  Aletschhom,  the  Breithom,  and 


the  glorious  “general  assembly”  of  the  Ober- 
land  Alps.  Glimpses  of  the  Aletsch  glacier 
were  caught  occasionally,  and  at  least  twenty 
of  the  Bernese  peaks  towered  into  the  clout-'s. 
Presently  the  meadows  and  yellow  wheat 
fields  of  the  Rhone  Valley  appeared,  and  at 
seven  o’clock  our  delightful  day’s  ride  ended 
at  Brieg.  Yesterday,  as  there  was  no  Protest¬ 
ant  service  within  reach,  was  passed  quietly 
at  our  hotel.  To-day  we  propose  to  make  an 
attempt  at  an  ascent  of  the  Eggischorn,  and 
to  scrape  a  closer  acquaintance  with  some  of 
yonder  snow- peaks. 

CHICAGO  LETTER. 

THIS  BEUIAGUEBED  CITY. 

“Now  Jericho  was  straitly  shut  up  because 
of  the  children  of  Israel ;  none  went  out  and 
none  came  in.”  This  has  been  nearly  the  con¬ 
dition  of  Chicago  during  recent  days.  It 
would  seem  that  some  peculiar  conditions 
were  always  to  draw  universal  attention  to 
this  metropolis.  The  World’s  Fair  made  it  an 
object  of  interest  throughout  the  civilized 
world ;  before  the  exposition  closed  the  finan¬ 
cial  panic  came  on  and  bank  after  bank  closed 
its  doors  ;on  the  closing  day  of  the  Fair  the  Mayor 
was  murdered  at  this  own  threshold ;  last  Fri¬ 
day  saw  his  slayer  pay  the  forfeit  with  his 
life ;  during  the  winter  vast  schemes  for  re¬ 
lieving  the  prevailing  destitution  were  observed 
from  other  needy  centers ;  this  spring  we  have 
had  an  epidemic  of  8mall-p>ox,  possibly^little 
heard  of  outside,  yet  widespread,  and  held 
within  bounds  only  by  the  practice  of  vaccina¬ 
tion,  often  under  the  law  of  compulsion.  And 
now  have  come  on  the  labor  troubles,  which 
have  made  everything  else  for  the  time  being 
sink  into  oblivion. 

The  military  aspect  of  the  city  of  late^has 
given  one  peculiar  impressions.  Soldiers  have 
been  encountered  on  the  sidewalks,  and  camps 
have  been  in  active  op>eration  on  the  lake 
front  and  before  the  United  States'*, Govern¬ 
ment  Building,  as  well  as  at  other  pwints. 
Ten  thousand  men  under  arms  have  been 
massed  at  this  point ;  many  more  might  have 
been  had  if  they  had  been  needed ;  and  bad 
the  emergency  become  sufficiently  great,  it 
would  have  been  within  the  power  of  the  au¬ 
thorities  to  call  into  service  every  able-bodied 
man  within  the  city.  During  the  great  fire 
many  private  citizens  were  armed  and  relieved 
one  another  in  patrolling  city  blocks.  The 
possibility  of  thus  being  pressed  into  service 
was  the  greater  because  many  of  the  quieter 
parts  of  the  city  have  been  practically  without 
protection  during  certain  hours  of  the  day  and 
even  of  the  night.  The  police  of  the  entire 
city  have  been  obliged  to  mass  themselves  at 
certain  threatened  points.  This  has  entirely 
withdrawn  the  patrolmen  from  certain  streets, 
except  after  midnight.  Any  one  requiring  an 
officer  must  telephone  to  one  of  the  stations, 
from  which  one  would  be  sent  for  an  emer¬ 
gency,  if  any  were  on  hand ;  but  it  might  be 
necessary  to  wait  for  hours  before  an  officer 
could  be  bad. 

These  times  could  not  pass  without  consid¬ 
erable  excitement.  People  felt  as  they  must 
have  felt  during  the  war ;  to  respond  to  the 
call  for  the  militia,  young  men  were  leaving 
their  business  and  were  missed  from  their  ac¬ 
customed  places  in  church  and  Sabbath -school, 
where  earnest  prayers  were  offered  for  their 
protection  and  for  the  return  of  peace.  News¬ 
boys  have  been  calling  “extras”  through  the 
streets  at  almost  all  hours  of,day  and  night, 
shouting  such  incredible  tales  as  fully  narrated 
that  the  Chief  of  Police  finally  threatened 
their  arrest  if  they  continued  to  deceive  and 
inflame  the  public,  It  can  now  be  easily  un¬ 
derstood  how  in  the  rebellion  the  Sunday  is¬ 
sues  were  eagerly  secured,  and  now  that  the 
Sunday  paper  is  a  regular  institution,  it  -has 
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required  a  large  amount  of  determnuition  to  I 
aliun  it  and  wait  till  Monday  for  the  news. 

The  public  has  been  in  a  state  of  apprehen¬ 
sion,  not  knowing  what  day  or  what  hour 
something  serious  might  break  forth.  Chica 
go  people  have  not  yet  recovered  from  the 
mental  effects  produced  by  the  great  fire  of 
over  twenty  years  ago.  Numerous  confiagra- 
tions  in  the  troubled  regions  have  therefore 
kept  them  in  alarm,  and  as  we  have  had  some 
high  wind,  there  certainly  has  been  abundant 
opportunity  for  a  great  confiagration.  In  the 
midst  of  the  troubles  the  World’s  Fair  build¬ 
ings  burned  one  evening,  and  many  supposed 
that  it  was  at  the  Stock  Yards,  and  feared  the 
results ;  the  fire  was  seen  at  a  distance  of  forty- 
five  miles,  and  was  supposed  to  indicate  a  rep¬ 
etition  of  the  historical  blaze.  Moreover, 
many  of  the  streets  have  worn  a  deserted  ap¬ 
pearance,  almost  as  if  people  were  afraid  to 
venture  from  home ;  indeed  the  President  had 
advised  us  to  keep  in  doors:  business  has  been 
paralyzed  ;  stores  have  been  open,  but  nothing 
has  been  done.  In  the  main,  however,  save 
for  the  crying  of  the  newsboys,  the  city  has 
been  quiet — too  quiet — almost  ominously  so. 
fxcept  for  the  quiet  and  the  cry  of  the  news¬ 
boys,  one  would  not  have  known  in  many 
parts  of  the  city  that  any  unusual  conditions 
were  prevailing.  Happily,  the  trouble  cen¬ 
tered  at  certain  points  and  was  thus  more  ea¬ 
sily  controlled ;  yet  there  were  a  number  of 
such  points  and  quite  widely  scattered  the  one 
from  the  other. 

The  great  difficulty  experienced  was  that  of 
running  trains,  which  kept  people  from  going 
and  coming  as  they  would,  greatly  reduced 
the  supply  of  food,  raised  prices,  and  threat¬ 
ened  a  famine  of  coal  and  ice.  We  might  have 
dispensed  with  the  ice,  though  it  would  have 
occasioned  great  inconvenience ;  but,  warm  as 
the  weather  has  been,  the  city  would  have 
been  ^crippled  without  coal;  factories  that  are 
running  would  have  been  obliged  to  close,  and 
the  pumping  works  of  the  water  department 
would  have  been  crippled ;  this  would  have 
shut  off  our  water  not  only  from  dwellings, 
but  also  from  the  fire  department,  and  if  a 
conflagration  should  then  break  out,  the  city 
would  be  well  nigh  doomed.  All  these  condi¬ 
tions  we  have  looked  in  the  face,  but  in  the 
merciful  providence  of  God  they  have  been 
avoided  or  mitigated  or  borne  until  removed. 
At  the  present  time  the  life  of  the  city  is  go¬ 
ing  on  very  much  as  usual.  The  troubles  have 
subsided  almost  as  swiftly  as  they  rose ;  and 
with  all  the  display  of  military  there  has  been 
very  little  firing,  and,  owing  to  great  forbear¬ 
ance,  very  little  loss  of  life.  An  exceedingly 
sad  feature  of  this  deep  experience  was  the 
bursting  of  the  caisson  in  the  procession  of 
last  Monday,  which  took  the  lives  of  a  num¬ 
ber  of  the  regular  soldiers. 

We  look  forward  with  some  anxiety  to  the 
coming  winter.  Last  winter  was  exceedingly 
severe  upon  the  poor,  and  tiixed  churches  and 
charitable  organizations  to  the  utmost  in  pro¬ 
viding  means  of  relief.  Next  winter  can  hard¬ 
ly  fail  to  be  worse  after  such  occurrences  as 
those  of  late.  Men  have  been  out  of  work  by 
the  hundred  and  thousand ;  business  has  been 
paralyzed ;  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars’ 
worth  of  property  has  been  destroyed ;  and  so¬ 
ciety  in  general  and  the  poor  in  particular  are 
going  to  bend  under  the  burden  and  find  it 
heavy.  With  poverty  the  violence  practised 
upon  the  streets  last  winter  is  likely  to  be  re¬ 
peated.  But  out  of  all  these  great  troubles 
Christians  are  earnestly  praying  that  in  some 
way  the  kingdom  of  God  may  come.  Certain¬ 
ly  Chicago  should  enjoy  the  prayers  of  the 
country,  as  she  has  great  problems  to  solve 
not  only  for  herself,  but  for  the  country  and 
the  world.  And  where  is  the  Gospel  more 
needed  than  right  here? 

FRgDKRIOK  CaMPBKLL. 

Caioaoo,  July  U,  18M. 


SUMMERiyO  ON  THE  SEA. 

8v  BoUin  A.  Sawyer,  S.D 
The  old  rule  of  July  at  the  seashore  and 
August  in  the  mountains  is  observed  now 
mainly  to  be  broken.  Except  the  few  who  are 
able  to  try  all  climates  and  adapt  residence  to 
the  season,  our  people  are  spending  the  sum¬ 
mer  in  the  one  place  of  their  habit  or  choice. 
You  will  find  them  there  all  summer.  This 
is  not  the  result  of  any  compelling  necessity, 
but  of  matured  experience  and  enlightened 
choice.  When  you  have  found  the  air  and  the 
fare  that  agree  with  you,  it  is  better,  especial¬ 
ly  for  families,  to  remain  rather  than  to  roam. 
And  one  will  notice  that  the  “steady  boarders” 
are  the  happiest  in  any  one  of  our  myriad 
summer  resorts. 

Hunting  the  sea  for  refreshment  the  first 
time  on  this  Jersey  coast,  we  w'ere  led  by  the 
name  to  Belmar,  and  by  a  fortunate  impulse 
to  the  “Colorado”  family  circle.  It  would  be 
grateful  to  one’s  heartly  feeling  of  comrade¬ 
ship  with  Princeton  and  Philadelphia,  Balti¬ 
more,  St.  Louis,  and  New  York,  to  speak  out 
plainly  as  doth  our  beloved  Cuyler  when  he 
tastes  the  waters  of  Saratoga.  But  we  mod¬ 
estly  forbear.  Let  it  be  sufficient  that  we  em¬ 
ploy  this  goodly  company  as  our  study  and 
model  of  Summering  on  the  Sea. 

There  are  many  reasons  for  taking  the  ocean 
breezes  and  baths  at  first  hand.  This,  of  it¬ 
self,  is  sufficient  recompense  for  the  necessary 
abandonment  of  shade  and  devotion  to  the  one 
strip  of  sand  that  holds  the  sea  in  check  for 
your  service.  The  resources  of  this  narrow 
bit  of  wave-beaten  shore  are  vaster  than  one 
might  think.  Of  course,  the  ocean  drive  is  a 
luxury  for  all  the  world.  And  the  broad 
“board  walk”  alluring  even  to  the  lazy.  But 
beyond  this,  the  sand  area  is  so  hospitable,  so 
adaptable,  so  friendly,  clean,  and  caressing, 
as  to  furnish  both  accommodation  and  enter¬ 
tainment.  Run  your  eye  over  the  groups  in 
sight  along  the  shore  even  in  this  hour  of 
high  noon,  and  confess  that  there  is  not  only 
sense,  but  sentiment  in  sand.  Try  a  race  with 
the  children  in  the  edge  of  the  breakers,  and 
learn  what  wonderful  playfellows  are  these 
two  majesties,  the  sea  and  the  sand.  Look 
out  at  night  when  the  moon  climbs  into  the 
heights  of  blue  above,  and  the  sea  from  its 
breadths  of  blue  below  laughs  back  to  her 
smile,  shouts  up  from  the  long  and  level  shore, 
and  you  will  feel  as  if  you  spoke  with  the 
three  great  kings  of  the  material  universe, 
beneath  a  tent  worthy  of  such  majesty.  Oh, 
land  lover,  despise  not  the  sea!  Thou  moun¬ 
tain  mad  adventurer,  behold  these  Alps  of 
sand  which  the  aspirings  of  the  mightiest 
wave  have  not  yet  placed  under  foot ! 

It  is  due  to  New  Jersey  that  a  word  of  praise 
be  spoken  for  her  coast.  There  have  been 
two  drawbacks  oft  exploited,  the  “land-wind” 
and  the  “mosquito.”  You  can  find  them  both, 
but  you  must  hunt  them  before  they  trouble 
you.  The  mistake  is  to  keep  a  distance  from 
the  sea.  If  you  fly  from  the  noise  of  waters, 
you  meet  pitfalls  in  the  way.  If  you  fear  the 
face  of  the  sea  and  seek  the  shade,  you  pay 
the  penalty  of  your  cowardice  with  many  a 
timid  cottager.  It  is  this  half-hearted,  shy 
coquetting  with  the  sea  which  has  given  birth 
to  complaining.  Pitch  your  tent  on  the  beach 
as  Whittier  did,  and  you  will  sing  as  mellow 
notes  of  joy  and  peace  as  he.  Give  no  heed  to 
the  seller  of  “plots  Ttear  the  sea,”  charm  he 
never  so  sweetly.  Take  a  bold  stand  on  the 
sea,  and  you  have  naught  to  fear.  For  the 
one  who  loves  the  sea  and  fears  not  the  sand, 
there  are  no  drawbacks.  The  summer  on  this 
coast  is  one  long  delight. 


LETTER  FROM  BALTIMORE. 

EARLY  PBESBYTEBIAKISM  AND  EDUCATION. 

On  one  of  the  closing  days  in  June  the  Pres 
byterians  of  Baltimore,  to  the  number  of  two 
thousand,  had  an  outing  to  one  of  the  bay 
side  resorts.  The  festivities  were  closed  with 
brief  addresses  by  the  following  ministers: 
the  Revs.  E.  H.  Robbins,  S.  McLanahan,  R. 
H.  Williams,  J.  A.  Vance,  J.  W.  Rogan,  J.  P. 
Campbell,  B.  H.  Riddle,  J.  W.  Jones,  E.  E. 
Weaver,  W,  J.  Rowan,  R.  H.  Taylor,  and 
Elder  W.  Purnell.  The  Rev.  Robert  H.  Will¬ 
iams,  D. D.,  spoke  on  “Presbyterianism  and 
Education,”  and  because  of  its  historical  allu¬ 
sions  that  may  be  of  importance  in  the  re¬ 
writing  of  the  early  history  of  our  Church  in 
this  land,  the  address  is  herewith  presented : 

Education  has  not  been  an  after  thought, 
or  an  unexpected  result  of  the  work  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church.  Education  is  a  part  of 
Presbyterianism,  in  such  a  sense  that  if  Pres 
byterianism  were  to  lose  its  educational  fea¬ 
tures,  it  would  lose  its  character. 

Like  a  healthy  plant,  Presbyterianism 
thrives  best  in  the  light.  If  its  environment 
is  at  all  shaded  or  darkened,  it  stretches  out 
toward  the  light,  even  as  the  plant  toward  the 
sun.  Before  it  was  finally  determind  whether 
Presbyterianism  or  Congregationalism  should 
prevail  in  New  England,  John  Harvard  had 
established  his  school,  which  eventually  grew 
into  the  great  university.  New  England, 
though  well  supplied  in  its  settlement  with 
Calvinistic  ministers,  would  have  been  with¬ 
out  ministers  in  a  single  generation,  as  Cotton 
Mather  says,  “if  it  had  not  been  for  Harvard 
College.”  As  the  oldest  institution  of  the 
land  was  established  by  men  who  held  the 
doctrines  we  hold,  so  it  is  a  fact  worthy  of 
note  that  all  the  oldest  institutions  of  our 
country,  Harvard,  Yale,  Princeton,  and  others 
are  the  product  of  Calvinism.  Indeed,  so 
great  was  this  influence  in  the  early  history  of 
our  country,  that  Bancroft,  Goldwin  Smith, 
and  others  have  not  hesitated  to  say  that  our 
free  schools  have  had  the  same  origin.  Ranke 
goes  even  farther  and  says:  “We  may  consider 
Calvin  as  the  founder  of  the  free  States  of 
North  America.” 

When  we  come  to  our  own  State  we  see  the 
influence  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  upon 
education.  Fifteen  years  after  the  settlement 
of  Maryland,  nearly  two  hundred  and  fifty 
years  ago,  Presbyterians  found  a  home  in  this 
State,  having  been  driven  from  Virginia  by  the 
intolerant  spirit  which  prevailed  in  the  Church 
of  England. 

These  people  of  whom  we  speak  settled  in 
Annapolis  and  along  that  peninsula  formed  by 
the  Chesapeake  Bay  and  the  Severne  River. 
These  people,  ecclesiastically,  were  what 
Hodge  and  Dexter  and  Briggs  would  call  Pres¬ 
byterian  Puritans,  and  may  be  regarded,  not¬ 
withstanding  the  popular  belief,  the  pioneer 
Presbyterians  of  this  State. 

As  to  doctrine,  they  were  in  sympathy  with 
the  early  settlers  of  New  England,  and  with¬ 
out  judging  too  harshly,  we  believe  that  this 
Presbyterian  colony  that  came  to  this  province 
in  1649,  had  they  received  different  treatment, 
would  have  given  an  earlier  and  broader  cul¬ 
ture  to  its  people  than  they  received. 

A  careful  study  of  what  little  history  we 
have  concerning  this  people,  will  show  that 
they  were  not  behind  their  New  England 
brethren  in  the  matter  of  education.  They 
were  an  intelligent  people,  and  did  not  neglect 
the  instruction  of  their  families.  King  Will¬ 
iam’s  School  of  Annapolis,  which  afterward 
became  St.  John’s  College,  starting  two  hun¬ 
dred  years  ago,  we  have  no  doubt  sprung  from 
some  humbler  school  established  by  this  people. 

And  when  they  had  pushed  their  way  along 
the  Chesapeake  and  up  the  Susquehanna  away 
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beyond  Havre  de  Grace,  we  have  no  doubt 
that  the  descendants  of  these  very  people  laid 
the  foundations  of  the  Presbyterian  academies 
of  West  Nottingham  and  Faggs  Manor  and 
New  London  in  Pennsylvania,  and  Newark  in 
Delaware. 

And  the  people  and  their  descendants  repre¬ 
sented  by  Makemie,  on  the  eastern  shore  of 
this  State,  had  much  to  do  with  the  founding 
of  the  old  schools  of  Princess  Anne  and  Snow 
HilJ.  Then,  in  the  western  part  of  the  State, 
the  work  of  education  was,  for  the  most  part, 
in  the  hands  of  Presbyterians  at  an  early 
period.  The  first  academy,  though  an  institu¬ 
tion  of  the  State,  was  so  identified  with  the 
Presbyterian  Church  that  it  might  almost  have 
been  considered  an  enterprise  of  its  own.  For 
nearly  fifty  years  Presbyterian  ministers  were 
at  the  head  of  Frederick  College,  and  one  of 
them  prompted  Thomas  Jefferson  in  the  great 
scheme  of  education  which  he  drew  up  for 
Virginia. 

From  the  infancy  of  the  State,  when  the 
wild  man  of  the  forest  was  at  the  door  of  their 
homes,  down  to  the  present  time,  when  the 
State  in  every  part  partakes  of  the  culture 
and  progress  so  characteristic  of  the  times,  the 
Presbyterian  Church  has  been  prominent  in 
this  work  of  education,  in  language  something 
like  that  of  Hugo. 

If  anyone  should  ask  us,  What  have  you 
done  for  Maryland?  What  have  you  done  for 
these  United  States?  What  have  you  done  for 
the  centuries?  We  would  reply:  We  have  had 
a  large  part  in  establishing  the  best  schools  of 
our  J^tate.  We  have  done  much  to  put  a 
school  house  on  every  hill  top  of  the  settled 
part  of  our  country.  We  have  made  the  cen¬ 
turies  in  which  we  have  been  working  noted 
for  their  progress  in  the  arts  and  sciences  and 
in  everything  that  is  calculated  to  benefit  and 
elevate  our  fellow-men. 

With  such  a  history  of  the  work  of  educa¬ 
tion  by  the  Presbyterian  Church  we  cannot 
surrender  a  prominent  and  leading  part  in  the 
work  that  is  to  be  done  in  the  time  to  come. 

R.  H.  W. 


Briggs.  It  must  be  noted,  also,  that  the  basis 
and  continuous  impulse  of  that  growth,  that 
progress  of  sanctification,  is  the  divine  life  of 
the  Lord  Jesus,  really  and  truly  received  by 
baptism  into  that  life,  forming  the  very  spring 
of  spiritual  being  in  this  world,  nourished  by 
the  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost  in  confirmation,  and 
the  partaking  of  the  strengthening  infiuences 
and  graces  imparted  in  the  blessed  sacrament 
of  the  Lord’s  Supper ;  but  still  hindered  frooii 
full  development  in  this  world  by  conditions 
which 


say,  of  a  moral  or  mental  fiy-blister  counter- 
irritant  ;  it  is  nevertheless  heartily  welcome, 
as  a  harbinger  of  that  happy  day  when  editors 
and  theologians  may  sit  down  together  on  a 
plane  surface,  and  neither  the  editor  crush  the 
cleric,  nor  the  cleric  snub  the  editor. 

Let  us  clear  the  word  “progress”  of  the  am¬ 
biguity  with  which  it  is  now  clouded.  The 
“faith”  was  “once  for  all  delivered  to  the  saints” 
in  the  utterances  of  the  divine  Master  and  His 
Apostles,  committed  as  a  sacred  trust  to  His 
Church,  exemplified  and  confirmed  in  Gospels 
and  Epistles  and  Apocalypse  selected,  ar¬ 
ranged,  and  received  as  divine  truth  by  the 
Church,  then  a  complete,  perfect  organism, 
“the  fullness  of  Him  that  filleth  all  things.” 
We  learn  both  from  the  sacred  writings  of  the 
New  Testament  and  the  testimony  of  historical 
records  of  the  Apostolic  age,  that  even  in 
that  day  a  contest  between  truth  and  error  in 
doctrine  was  initiated  by  the  promulgation  of 
teaching,  denying  the  faith,  from  the  lips  and 
pens  of  ambitious  and  unscrupulous  or  igno¬ 
rant,  yet  earnest  men.  Many  such  errors 
have  survived  to  this  day.  There  is  no  point 
of  modern  heretical  teachings  that  has  not  its 
counterpart,  yes,  its  original,  in  that  early 
period  of  the  Christian  Church.  Progress, 
true  progress,  therefore,  is  the  reaching  back¬ 
ward,  and  seizing  upon  the  points  of  the  faith 
once  for  all  set  forth  in  the  teaching  and  for 
mulas  of  the  Primitive  Church.  In  his  doc¬ 
trine  of  Progressive  Sanctification,  which  I 
propose  to  consider.  Dr.  Briggs  has,  as  far  as 
I  understand  his  teachings,  simply  placed  him¬ 
self  in  the  “old  paths,”  and  standing  there, 
has  simply  been  “looking  backward”  to  that 
period  in  history,  when  Rome  had  not  as  yet 
overlaid  the  divine  truth  of  the  intermediate 
state  with  the  lurid  covering  of  the  Purga 
torial  fire,  and  men  had  not  yet,  blinded  by 
the  glare  and  suffocated  by  the  horrid  smoke 
of  the  awful  burnt  offering,  in  the  bitterness 
of  protest  against  that  error  of  Rome,  lost 
their  hold  upon  the  underlying  and  catholic 
truth  embodied  in  the  words,  “  Blessed  are  the 
dead  who  die  in  the  Lord;  even  so  saith  the 
Spirit,  for  they  rest  from  their  labors.  ” 

The  ancient.  Apostolic  Church  has  always 
held  and  taught  that  when  the  blessed  chil¬ 
dren  of  the  Lord  Christ  have  passed  out  of 
the  visible  life  of  this  world,  they  will,  in  their 
spirit,  enter  into  that  intermediate  state  called 
Hades,  where,  in  Paradise,  they  are  waiting 
for  the  “adoption:  to  wit.  the  redemption  of 
the  body,”  as  Saint  Paul  calls  it.  In  this  paper 
I  am  only  stating  the  fact  of  the  doctrine  be¬ 
ing  held,  and  the  doctrine  itself,  not  attempt¬ 
ing  to  prove  it,  therefore  please  do  not  let  the 
two  things  be  confounded.  There  is  over¬ 
whelming  proof  ready  when  called  for,  but  I 
am  now  interested  in  formulating  the  doc¬ 
trine,  simply  to  show  that  Dr.  Briggs,  in  the 
position  he  takes  on  this  point  at  least  is  only 
conning  back  to  the  old  doctrine  held  as  cath¬ 
olic,  before  error  was  hatched  out  of  it  in  the 
shape  of  the  Romish  doctrine  of  Purgatory. 
The  entire  Catholic  Church  also  held  that 
for  the  dead  in  Christ  Jesus,  that  intermedi¬ 
ate  state  was  not  a  condition  of  inertia  or 
coma,  but  of  active  progress  to  fuller  knowl¬ 
edge,  higher  attainment  in  grace  and  holiness, 
the  development  and  growth  of  the  “germ”  of 
divine  life,  implanted  first  in  this  earthly  life, 
slowly  growing  here  under  conditions  tending 
to  hinder  its  progress,  but  in  Paradise,  freed 
from  those  conditions,  under  influences  of  be¬ 
ing  whose  only  line  of  development  is  the  line 
of  divine  grace  and  love,  steadily  advancing 
from  strength  to  strength,  on  to  the  beatific 
vision  of  the  Lord  God,  the  entire  sanctifica¬ 
tion  of  the  soul.  And  this  is  what  the  entire 
Catholic  Church  in  all  ages  has  always  held 
and  taught  as  “Progressive  Sanctification,” and 
is  what  I  understand  to  be  the  teaching  of  Dr. 


are  inseparable  from  the  flesh,  but 
which  do  not  exist  in  the  intermediate  state. 
But  as  in  this  day  of  restless  mental  activity, 
of  longing  to  understand  something  of  the 
mysteries  behind  the  veil,  so  in  that  early  day 
men  sought  to  know  the  full  economic  process 
of  development  in  that  other  life.  Appreciating 
fully  all  the  results  to  flow  from  her  action, 
with  ready  alacrity  to  seize  points  of  vantage, 
Rome  saw  her  chance  for  increase  of  power — 
and  revenue.  Appropriating  the  lurid  fancies 
of  a  half  crazy  monk,  she  invented  the  purga¬ 
torial  Are  as  the  prime  factor  in  that  economic 
process.  In  the  shape  of  “masses  for  the 
dead”  which  would  help  the  poor  soul  through 
the  flames,  she  imposed  a  “tariff  for  revenue” 
which  has  been  gathered  in  from  the  faithful 
since  the  day  when  the  fancy  of  the  crazy 
monk,  Paschasius  Radbertus,  was  formulated 
into  a  doctrine  by  the  Councils  of  Florence  and 
Trent.  In  the  recoil  from  the  imperative  de¬ 
mand  of  Rome,  the  Hobson’s  choice,  “Burn 
there  or  burn  here,  ”  men  reluctant  to  burn  in 


to  damnation,  simply  “  took  to  the  woods” ! 
Protestantism,  the  fierce  negative  upon  Rome’s 
demand,  rejecting  Romish  error  also  unfor¬ 
tunately  rejected  Catholic  truth.  Presby¬ 
terianism,  one  of  the  forms  of  Protestfintism, 
with  that  stern  determination  which  is  one  of 
its  admirable  qualities,  in  its  bitter  rejection 
of  everything  Romish,  “took  to  the  woods,”  in¬ 
vented  a  new  theory  of  sanctification  in  tnansi* 
tion,  “m  articido  mortis,”  dispensed  with  both 
Purgatory  ^nd  the  intermediate  state,  and 
thus  really  attacks,  though  unwittingly,  the 
divine  explanation  of  the  parable  of  Dives  and 
Lazarus,  of  which  our  blessed  Lord  gives  us  a 
clear  hint  when  on  the  cross  He  said  to  the 
penitent  thief,  “This  day  shalt  thou  be  with 
Me  in  Paradise,”  and  yet  in  the  garden  on  the 
morning  of  the  Resurrection  said  to  Mary, 
“Touch  Me  not,  for  I  am  not  yet  ascended  to 
My  Father.” 

Dr.  Briggs’s  course  of  teaching,  therefore, 
is  “progress”  only  in  the  sense  of  a  return  to 
the  sound  teachings  of  the  Holy  Catholic  and 
Apostblic  Church  ;  and  the  appreciation  of  the 
teaching  as  progress  by  the  press  of  the  coun¬ 
try  is  encouraging  testimony,  even  though 
given  in  refreshing  innocence  and  ignorance  of 
the  previous  existence  of  the  truth  it  applauds, 
that  “the  faith  once  for  all  delivered  to  the 
saints”  is  proving  its  divine  vitality  and  is 
forcing  itself,  through  the  teachings  and  ac¬ 
tions  of  thoughtful  Christian  men,  to  the  fore¬ 
front  of  life’s  activities, and  justifying  the  long 
waiting  and  patience  of  that  Church,  which, 
never  accepting  the  Romish  error,  “Purga¬ 
tory”  as  a  means  of  post-mortem  progress, 
maintains  the  doctrine  of  the  intermediate 
state,  and  Progressive  Sanctification  in  that 
state  until  the  last  great  day,  when  the  sancti¬ 
fied  spirit  brought,  in  its  progress  through  the 
ages  of  Paradise,  to  the  perfect  consummation 
of  faith  in  Christ  Jesus,  and  united  again  to 
the  body  “redeemed,”  as  St.  Paul  expresses  it, 
shall  enter  upon  the  full,  satisfying,  eternal 
joys  of  that  heaven  where  the  Father  Eternal 
dwells,  the  Blest  City,  whose  throne  is  the 
seat  of  the  Ancient  of  Days,  and  whose  Light  is 
the  Lamb.  T.  Lewis  Banistkb, 

Rector  St.  Stephen’s  Parish. 

Nxw  Habtfobd,  N.  Y.,  July,  18M, 


PROGRESSIVE  SANCTIFICATION. 


AN  ECHO  FROM  THE  BRIGGS  TRIAL. 

There  is  one  feature  of  this  case,  and  the 
comments  thereon  in  the  columns  of  the  secu¬ 
lar  press  that  is  very  curious  and  suggestive. 
I  have  noticed  that  in  nearly,  if  not  all  refer¬ 
ences  to  the  subject  of  progressive  sanctifica¬ 
tion  as  held  by  Dr.  Briggs,  it  is  treated  as  in 
the  line  of  “progress,”  and  therefore  a  new 
evolution  or  development  of  doctrine,  break¬ 
ing  the  bonds  or  bounds  of  the  old  theology, 
as  if  it  were  indeed  some  new  thing  sprung 
upon  a  surprised  world,  and  at  the  sight  or 
hearing  of  which  the  old  stagers  are  opening 
their  eyes  and  closing  their  ears  in  horror  and 
amazement.  The  action  of  the  General  As 
sembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  would  cer¬ 
tainly  give  countenance  to  such  a  view  of  the 
matter,  however  incorrect  it  may  be.  I  have 
been  rather  amused,  too,  with  the  complacency 
with  which  our  brethren  of  the  press  air  their 
theories  concerning  matters  theological ;  and 
the  calm  and  unconcerned  way  in  which  they 
sit  down  upon  the  clerical  brother  or  body 
whose  views  are  not  in  the  line  of  “progress.” 
I  am  glad,  however,  to  see  the  press  interested 
in  the  matter,  for  I  have  found  from  observa¬ 
tion  of  many  years,  that  even  when  the  views 
expressed  in  editorial  comments  are  not  always 
in  the  line  of  real,  true  “progress,”  they  are 
more  often  than  otherwise  the  utterances  of 
shrewd,  brainy  men,  and  tend  to  set  other 
men  thinking,  and  to  stir  up  minds  to  re¬ 
search  and  study.  Therefore,  though  that 
“rousing”  is  oftentimes  through  a  process  of 
intense  exasperation,  as  in  the  nature,  so  to 
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A  ROMAN  CATHOUC  UTTERANCE  ON  THE 
TEMPERANCE  QUESTION. 

The  friends  of  temperance  will  everywhere 
rejoice  at  the  firm  stand  just  taken  by  Mgr. 
Satolli,  the  Catbloic  Delegate  Apostolic,  in  a 
highly  important  decision  on  the  liquor  ques¬ 
tion.  This  decision,  announced  on  Thursday 
last,  may  come  to  have  as  marked  and  far- 
reaching  effects  in  this  country  as  any  event 
touching  the  subject  of  temperance  has  had 
within  a  generation.  There  is  cause  for  the 
deepest  satisfaction  that  the  official  head  in 
America  of  one  of  the  most  numerous  of 
Christian  bodies — and  the  one  in  which  the 
subject  is  of  most  vital  importance — has  taken 
such  an  unequivocal  position  on  the  side  of 
temperance. 

It  appears  that  Bishop  Watterson,  the  Cath¬ 
olic  bishop  of  Columbus,  Ohio,  recently  gave 
some  stringent  and  sweeping  instructions  to 
the  clergy  of  his  diocese.  He  is  said  to  be  one 
of  the  most  earnest  temperance  leaders  in  his 
Church,  and  he  made  use  of  his  episcopal 
authority  to  prohibit  absolutely  all  liquor  sell¬ 
ers  or  dealers  within  his  see  from  becoming 
or  remaining  members  of  Catholic  societies  so 
long  as  they  continued  in  that  business.  The 
bishop’s  pastoral  letter  on  the  subject  did  not 
mince  words.  It  left  no  loop-hole  for  lax  in¬ 
terpretation.  He  said: 

I  hereby  withdraw  my  approbation  from  any 
•"iiid  every  Catholic  society,  or  branch,  or 
division  thereof  in  this  diocese  that  has  a 
liquor-dealer  or  saloon-keeper  at  its  head  or 
anywhere  among  its  officers;  and  I  suspend 
every  such  society  itself  from  the  rank  and  priv¬ 
ileges  as  a  Catholic  society  until  it  ceases  to  be 
so  officered.  I  again  publish  the  condition, 
without  which  for  some  years  I  have  de¬ 
clined  to  approve  of  new  societies  or  new 
branches  of  old  organizations  in  this  diocese, 
namely;  That  no  one  who  is  engaged  either  as 
principal  or  agent  in  the  manufacture  or  sale 
of  intoxicating  liquors  can  be  admitted  to 
membership.  You  will  make  this  rule  known 
to  the  organizations  in  your  parish,  and  have 
it  faithfully  observed.  It  is  sure,  however,  to 
commend  itself  to  every  right-spirited  and 
healthy  association  of  Catholic  gentlemen. 

If  there  are  saloon-keepers  in  your  parish 
who  call  themselves  Catholics  and  yet  carry  on 
their  business  in  a  forbidden  and  disedifying 
way.  or  sell  on  Sundays,  either  openly  or  un¬ 
der  any  sort  of  guise  or  disguise,  in  violation 
of  civil  law,  and  to  the  hurt  of  the  order  and 
of  religion,  and  the  scandal  of  any  part  of  the 
community,  you  will  refuse  them  absolution, 
should  they,  perchance,  come  to  receive  the 
sacraments,  unless  they  promise  to  cease 
offending  in  these  or  other  ways,  and  to  con¬ 
duct  their  business  blamelessly,  if  they  can, 
or  get  out  of  it  and  keep  out  of  it  altogether. 

Such  decided  words  as  these,  on  a  subject 
on  which  so  many  reputable  individu:ils  are 
willing  to  “trim,”  could  not  fail  of  arousing 
equally  decided  opposition.  The  diocese  was 
violently  stirred  up  over  the  matter.  Some 
of  the  bishop’s  people  warmly  applauded  his 
position,  but  many  opposed  it,  and  contended 
that  it  was  beyond  his  authority  to  interfere 
with  regulations  governing  membership  in 
Catholic  societies. 

The  matter  was  promptly  referred  by  appeal 
to  the  decision  of  Mgr.  Satolli.  His  answer 
sustained  the  bishop,  but  was  not  felt  to  be 
conclusive.  The  bishop  himself  thereupon, 
sure  in  the  righteousness  of  his  cause,  joined 
in  a  new  appeal  to  the  Ablegate,  desiring  that 
the  matter  should  be  clearly  and  unmistaka¬ 
bly  settled,  without  question  or  cavil  on  one 
side  or  the  other. 

It  is  to  this  second  explicit  appeal  that  the 
Pope’s  Delegate  has  just  returned  a  reply, 
quite  explicit  in  its  terms.  The  bishop  seems 
to  be  sustained  at  all  points,  and  of  course. 


greatly  to  the  gratification  of  temperance  peo¬ 
ple  of  all  faiths.  The  Ablegate  says : 

First.— Bishops  have  the  right  and  duty  to 
guard  faith  and  morals  within  the  limits  of 
their  dioceses.  They  are  the  divinely  ap¬ 
pointed  judges  in  such  matters,  and  hence,  no 
mere  society  or  individual  layman  has  the 
right  to  set  such  decision  at  defiance.  The 
mere  fact  that  such  decision  may  be  the  cause 
of  temporal  loss  does  not  justify  opposition,  as 
the  temporal  must  give  way  to  the  spiritual 
good,  and  private  good  must  give  way  to  pub¬ 
lic  good. 

Second. — The  liquor  traffic,  and  especially  as 
conducted  here  in  the  United  States,  is  the 
source  of  much  evil ;  hence  the  Bishop  was 
acting  within  his  rights  in  seekig  to  restrict 
it. 

Third. — Therefore,  the  Delegate  Apostolic 
sustains  Bishop  Watterson’s  action,  and  ap¬ 
proves  of  his  circtilar  letter  and  regulation 
concerning  saloons  and  the  ei^ulsion  of 
saloon-keepers  from  membership  in  Catholic 
societies. 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  never  before  in  the 
history  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  this  country 
has  such  an  unqualified  position  on  the  tem¬ 
perance  question  been  taken  by  a  Roman 
Catholic  Prelate.  And  it  must  be  remem¬ 
bered  that  the  Ablegate  speaks  with  the  voice 
of  the  Pope,  and  that  Leo  has  repeatedly  and 
Ijositively  sanctioned  the  acts  of  his  delegate 
and  affirmed  and  upheld  his  decisions,  thus 
far  without  a  single  qualification.  Thus  this 
ruling  is  final.  For  true  Catholics  it  must 
have  the  ring  of  infallibility.  Throughout 
the  United  States,  from  Maine  to  California, 
the  force  of  this  judgment  extends,  and  no 
one  may  foretell  its  beneficent  effects. 

One  point  in  the  decision  should  be  care¬ 
fully  noted.  The  Ablegate  does  not  decide 
that  no  saloon-keepers  shall  hereafter  be  or 
become  members  of  Catholic  societies.  He 
does  not  decide  that  present  members  are,  or 
must  be  expelled.  He  approves  their  expul¬ 
sion,  but  especially  he  upholds  the  authority 
of  all  Catholic  bishops  in  expelling  them  or  in 
forbidding  them  membership.  This  leaves  the 
responsibility  in  the  several  dioceses  with 
their  respective  Bishops. 

The  decision  must  be  of  importance  in  an 
other  way.  Not  only  is  it  an  utterance  on 
the  liquor  question ;  it  is  an  utterance  on  the 
range  of  episcopal  power  and  authority.  If  a 
Bishop  can  regulate  the  membership  of  diocesan 
societies  in  regard  to  temperance  considera¬ 
tions,  he  can  do  the  same  in  regard  to  other 
matters.  And  if  he  can  thus  regulate  the 
membership  of  such  societies  at  all,  without 
interfence  or  restriction,  his  powers  in  many 
other  directions  may  be  more  extensive  and 
minute  than  many  have  hitherto  admitted. 

That  this  great  measure  is  canvassed  with 
the  liveliest  interest  in  all  Roman  Catholic 
circles  there  can  be  no  doubt.  It  has  already 
emboldened  the  Society  of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul 
of  this  city  to  announce  that  the  Council  Gen¬ 
eral  of  the  Society  in  Paris  had  prohibited  the 
admission  to  membership  of  any  one  engaged 
in  the  liquor  business  and  it  is  said  that  the 
statement  was  received  with  great  applause  by 
the '  representatives  of  the  fifty-seven  New 
York  conferences  who  were  present.  The 
President,  Jeremiah  Fitzpatrick,  thus  ex¬ 
plained  the  sentiment  and  action  of  his  so 
ciety : 

“For  the  past  two  or  three  years  we  have 
been  quietly  dropping  from  membership  men 
engaged  in  the  objectionable  traffic,  and  this 
movement  has,  of  course,  been  accelerated 
since  the  action  of  the  Council  General.  No 
public  announcement  of  the  order  was  made 
until  last  night,  but  it  was  transmitted  to  the 
Presidents  of  the  various  conferences  through¬ 
out  the  country  for  their  guidance.  When 
Bishop  Watterson  made  his  emphatic  stand 
.against  liquor-dealers,  and  was  upheld  by 
Mgr.  Satolli  last  week,  I  thought  that  we 
should  be  as  open  in  our  opposition,  especially 
as  we  have  now  the  endorsement  of  the  high¬ 
est  Catholic  authority  in  America. 

“The  objection  to  liquor-dealers  in  our  or¬ 


ganization  is  particularly  strong.  Our  work 
is  altogether  of  a  charitable  nature,  and  in 
carrying  it  on  every  member  is  expected  to  do 
bis  share  of  active  service.  We  have  in  this 
city  1,200  members  who  are  all  active  workers 
and  weekly  contributors.  Not  one  receives  a 
salary.  Last  winter  we  bad  10,000  families  on 
our  relief  rolls.  Now,  we  do  not  regard 
liquor-dealers  as  just  the  proper  persons  for 
carrying  on  this  work.  For  instance,  a  saloon¬ 
keeper  can  hardly  make  an  effective  agent  in 
rescuing  an  unfortunate  man  from  the  evils  of 
intemperance,  and  intemperance  is  one  of  the 
evils  we  have  to  meet.  So  far  as  our  society 
is  concerned,  the  stand  against  liquor-dealers 
will  be  firm,  and  the  rule  against  them  will 
he  strictly  carried  out.” 

AFTERMATH  OF  THE  GREAT  STRIKE. 

The  little  book  which  the  writer  of  the 
Apocalypse  put  into  his  mouth  was  to  the 
tongue  as  sweet  as  honey,  but  in  the  belly  it 
was  bitter  as  gall.  With  the  strike  these  con¬ 
ditions  will  be  reversed.  During  its  continu¬ 
ance  it  was  bitter.  Cities  the  most  remote 
felt  it,  and  even  yet  the  ground  swell  affects 
all  our  inter-State  commerce.  Hundreds  of 
employees  who  were  deluded  or  intimidated, 
will  pass  a  forlorn  winter  because  of  it.  Some 
invalids  who,  like  the  wife  of  one  of  the  Board 
of  Directors  of  the  World’s  Fair  obliged  to 
take  a  ride  across  mountains,  over  rough 
passes,  and  down  terrible  gulches,  140  miles, 
may  never  recover  from  it.  Little  children 
who  were  sidetracked  in  hot  cars  for  days, 
without  proper  food  or  care,  will  probably  run 
a  brief  race  because  of  it.  There  is  no  denial 
of  the  fact  that  it  was  bitter,  the  bitterest  ex¬ 
perience  of  a  strike  that  this  country  ever 
passed  through.  But  it  is  not  too  much  to 
hope  that  its  very  severity  will  prove  its  anti¬ 
dote.  We  ought  never  to  have  another  one, 
and  we  never  will  if  the  real  citizens  of  the 
country  are  beard  from. 

One  thing  our  legislators  should  wake  up  to 
and  clearly  comprehend,  and  that  is  that  the 
striking  element  is  boastful,  but  insignificant. 
Grand  Master  Sovereign  —  how  lordly  that 
sounds ! — pompously  announced  that  he  would, 
by  the  wave  of  his  band,  “tie  up”  2,000,000 
workmen.  Doubtless  there  were  some  of  our 
representatives  who  felt  that  he  was  the 
arbiter  of  their  destinies.  But, as  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  organization  over  which  he  professes 
to  have  such  absolute  power,  does  not  muster 
one  tenth  of  two  million  men,  and  its  organ¬ 
ization  is  so  loose  that  for  years  it  has  not 
dared  to  submit  its  figures  to  the  press.  The 
greatest  labor  federation  in  the  United  States 
numbers  but  a  little  over  half  a  million  of  the 
twelve  million  votes  that  elect  men  supposed 
to  make  laws  in  the  interest  of  our  lives  and 
freedom. 

When  this  single  fact  is  once  digested,  there 
will  not  be  such  mortal  fear  of  the  labor  vote 
as  of  the  citizen  vote.  A  citizen  of  the  United 
States  ought  to  be  safe  within  the  borders  of 
his  own  nation,  whether  he  travel  behind  a 
mail  bag  or  not.  He  ought  to  be  of  more 
value  in  the  eyes  of  the  law  than  a  bundle  of 
news  papers.  If  it  is  to  remain  in  the  power  of 
secret  orders  to  bankrupt  our  merchants  .and 
imperil  our  families  and  sentence  to  death  our 
sick  in  transit  across  the  continent,  then,  as 
Emerson  said,  “Let  the  Governor  of  the  State 
break  the  broad  seal,  for  he  bears  the  sword 
in  vain.” 

Unless  Congress  is  shamefully  derelict  in  its 
most  pressing  duty,  we  shall  have  statutes 
under  which  it  will  be  as  hazardous  to  inter¬ 
fere  with  an  inter  State  train  as  it  is  to  mutiny 
on  board  a  ship.  If  we  can  and  will  protect 
our  citizens  upon  the  high  seas,  we  ought  to 
afford  them  protection  within  our  own  borders. 
That  protection  they  do  not  have  to-day.  but 
must  have  to-morrow.  And  if  it  come,  it  will 
be  worth  all  it  cost.  If  it  do  not  come,  we  are 
far  u])on  the  road  which  the  old  Greek  philos¬ 
opher  described,  and  which  both  Greece  and 
Rome  travelled  over  from  tyranny  through 
democracy  and  anarchy,  and  so  back  to  despot¬ 
ism  again. 
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RTCHINOS  BY  THE  SEA. 

By  Q«orge  Ii.  Spining,  B.I). 

Dawn. 

Hand  held  in  hand,  heart  cloae  to  heart, 
Love  saith  to  Love  ‘We  ne’er  shall  part.’ 
Mobnino. 

A  lover  on  a  lonely  strand, 

A  ship  receding  from  the  land. 

Noon. 

From  shore  to  ship  white  signals  fly, 

Prom  ship  to  shore  Love  waves  ‘Goodbye’. 
Evening. 

A  shimmering  sea,  a  setting  sun, 

A  phantom  ship.  Love’s  day  is  done. 
Twilight. 

A  gath’ring  storm,  a  flash  of  light, 

A  sinking  mast,  dark  starless  night. 
Midnight. 

With  mocking  voice  wild  breakers  roar, 

‘  Ixtve  lost  is  lost — life’s  dream  is  o’er.’ 
Dawn. 

A  cold  grey  mist,  a  lifeless  strand, 

No  trace  of  Love  on  sea  or  land. 

Sunrise. 

A  distant  scene,  palm  fronted  shore, 

Love  walks  with  Love  forevermore. 

July  23.  1894. 


GEORGE  WILLIAM  CHILDS. 

(My  Friend  through  Forty  Years.) 

The  world  hath  lost  a  friend.  His  path  he  strew’d 
With  gentle  kindnesses  and  words  of  grace. 

From  all  degrees  of  men  bis  open  face 
Won  high  regard  or  earnest  gratitude. 

With  truth  and  sturdy  honesty  endued. 

His  soul  was  written  on  his  countenance. 

And  all  might  read  him  at  a  casual  glance 
As  on  a  worldwide  pedestal  he  stood. 

By  unclean  pelf  his  hand  and  heart  unstain’d. 
Strong  for  the  right,  and  turning  not  aside 
Whene’er  the  public  weal  was  in  debate. 

He  justifled  the  honor  he  had  gain’d. 

On  his  memorial  stone  let  this  abide,— 

He  pattern’d  Christ,  and  Christ  hath  made  him 
great. 

Thomas  MacKellab. 

Gkrmantown,  Feb.  3, 1894. 


AN  INSTRUCTIVE  SERMON. 

[HUM-UM-M.! 

[We  use  the  word  “instructive”  advisedly  in 
giving  a  title  to  the  sermon  sent  to  us  by  a 
contributor.  She  is  one  who  has  spent  much 
time  in  the  South,  and  knows  the  colored 
people  well.  Attending  a  colored  church  one 
Sunday  evening  in  no  spirit  of  curiosity,  but 
in  entire  Christian  sympathy,  she  was  so  im¬ 
pressed  by  the  opening  words  that  she  took 
the  whole  sermon  down  from  the  preacher’s 
lips,  sending  it  to  The  Evangelist  as  an  argu¬ 
ment  for  (not  against)  the  higher  education 
of  the  negro.  For  this  is  a  typical  “darkey- 
preacher”  of  the  old  ignorant  type,  a  man  of 
strong  oratorical  power,  capable  of  moving  his 
hearers  at  his  will,  and  evidently,  with  all  his 
blunders,  possessed  of  quick  intuition  and 
large  sympathy.  Thousands  of  them  are  like 
that.  It  will  pay  to  educate  them.  Such 
power  ought  not  to  be  let  run  to  waste.  But 
in  leaving  these  men  uneducated  we  do  worse 
than  permit  a  waste  of  power.  We  can  no 
more  keep  such  men  from  preaching  than 
we  can  arrest  the  procession  of  the  equinoxes. 
The  fire  is  in  their  heart,  and  they  WMsf  speak. 
And  how  destructive  and  demoralizing  is  the 
machinery  to  which  the  strong  power  of  their 
ignorant  eloquence  is  attached,  let  the  follow¬ 
ing  sermon  show.  —Ed.  Evan.J 

The  preacher  at  first  spoke  slowly,  quietly 
and  with  low  voice.  Soon  he  waxed  louder 
and  louder,  lost  bis  breath,  panted,  snorted, 
and  said  ha !  or  heh !  after  many  of  his  words, 
while  the  brethren  and  sisters  kept  up  a  run¬ 
ning  Are  of  applause  which  seemed  to  urge 


him  on.  They  bobbed  their  heads  with  sud¬ 
den  jerks,  clapped,  stamped,  and  said  “yea,” 
or  “yap,  yap,”  which  I  suppose  meant  yes, 
grunted  “um-um-m,”  or  “hum-m-m,”  and  of¬ 
ten  chanted  in  all  sorts  of  keys  expressive  of 
admiration,  scorn  or  other  emotions,  but  al¬ 
ways  to  the  same  tune,  “hum,  ha,  ha,  hum,” 
while  the  minister  preached  on  serenely  as  if 
there  was  no  noise. 

“  ‘Blessed  are  they  that  do  honegar  and  thirst 
after  righteousness.  ’  My  brethren,  blessed  are 
they  that  are  honegry.  The  changeable  nature 
of  this  subject,  my  hearers,  is  figurable  to  the 
indivigeral  who  stands  before  you.  But  on 
these  special  approbations  T  want  to  speak  to 
this  entire  audience.  Some  of  this  congrega¬ 
tion  here  with  pretty  faces  [hum-um-m]  only 
come  to  these  seats  to  choose  husbands,  [yea, 
yea !]  Light  up  and  rise  from  yo  dead  lethar¬ 
gy  and  take  exceptine  of  the  grace  of  Ood 
[yep,  yep  I]  It  seems  dare  to  me,  and  1  say  it 
to  this  audience,  that  when  we  say  MarsterHe 
helps  us  [hum-um-m].  On  this  occasion  if  we 
are  po’  and  people  know  it,  and  meet  us  on 
the  street,  and  we  ask  um  for  five  cents  they’re 
not  going  to  give  it  [that’s  so]  if  they  shore 
think  they’ll  not  git  it  back  [hum-ha-ha-hum]. 
But  we  read  that  a  woman  lost  some  silver 
and  she  searched,  and  thought  mo’  of  that  piece 
when  she  And  it  than  of  the  rest  of  her  money 
[hum-mm].  But ^  brethren,  I  come  to  the 
changeable  matter  of  my  subject.  A  certain 
man  had  two  sons  [yes,  yes] ,  and  one  of  them 
said  [ha,  ha]  give  me  all  my  money  [yap, 
yap]  !  Then,  when  he  had  jewlry  and  could 
pay  all  his  expenses  he  had  all  the  friends  he 
wanted  [mm-mm].  When  they  wanted  any¬ 
thing  he  w-as  perpared  to  accommodate  them, 
when  his  friends  called  on  him  he  could  always 
fill  the  bill,  [yah,  yah,  ha,  ha,  ha !]  But  when 
he  had  lost  all  what  was  he  to  doY  [that’s  it !] 
How  would  this  character  feel  if  he  were  in 
the  streets  of  New  York  with  neber  any  mon- 
ey?  [yes,  yes.]  He  knowed  nobody;  nobody 
knowed  him.  His  friends  let  him  alone  as 
soon  as  his  money  give  out  [ummm].  If  yo’ 
can  foot  yo’  bills  there  is  no  situation  about, 
yo’  couldn’t  fill.  But  you  want  some  money ; 
you  wish  for  it.  Yo’  don’t  git  it  [yap!  yap! 
yap !]  He  found  that  he  was  in  a  country  full 
of  Jews,  where  they  was  occupied  principally 
with  swine,  and  when  he  went  to  the  place 
they  gave  the  po’  boy  a  little  office.  They 
kne^  he  was  a  little  Gentile,  and  the  Jews 
gave  him  the  office  to  feed  swine  [hum-ha  ha- 
hum],  and  in  that  country  was  a  little  tree, 
and  on  it  w’ere  beans  growing.  ”  [hip,  hip,  yah, 
hah]  (The  story  at  this  point  seemed  to 
please  the  audience  beyond  expression;  they 
applauded  even  more  frequently  and  vigorous¬ 
ly,  adding  to  the  preacher’s  excitement,  who 
began  to  gasp  and  pant  and  end  many  of  his 
words  with  ha  or  heh.)  “And  the  country  peo¬ 
ple  he  pulled  off  the  beans,  ha,  and  they  ground 
the  whole  bunch  of  beans  for  flour  ha,  [yah, 
yah],  and  the  rich  people  wouldn’t  eat  it,  ha 
[urn  mmm]  ;  but  the  pore  people  et  it,  ha  [yea, 
a  a-a]  and  the  husks  was  craiser,  ba,  and  the 
little  Gentile  was  honegry  and  he  ate  the 
husk,  ha,  for  when  a  man  is  honegry,  ha,  he  is 
in  a  bad  state,  ha.  [yap,  yap,  yap] 

“The  pore  boy  ate  this  coarse  food,  ha,  and  it 
scratched  him  inside,  ha  [hum,  ha,  ha, 
hum-m].  He  said  [yah.  yoh !]  my  father’s 
servants  have  plenty,  ha.  Then  be  began  to 
investigate,  ba,  the  beneficial  state  of  his  folks 
at  home,  ba.  He  said  [um,  um-m-m]  my 
father,  ha,  I  am  not  worthy  to  be  called  thy 
son,  ha.  His  mother  never  gave  him  up,  ha, 
[No,  no !]  She  had  a  place  fixed  at  the  houset 
ha.  He  used  to  lie  in  the  woods,  ba,  and 
make  himself  a  bed  of  leaves,  ba,  and  how  he 
blamed  himself  for  the  practice,  ba!  [yap, 
yap!]  He  said  [ha,  ha,  ha],  I’m  sho,  that 
never  befo  a  survant  in  my  father's  house,  ba. 


was  ever  dying  of  boneger,  ha,  and  brethren, 
when  we  cum  home,  ha  [yea-a-a-a]  and  pray 
till  our  knees  look  like  a  piece  of  raw  beef, 
ha,  we  must  have  faith,  ha  [um-m-m-m-m]. 
This  little  boy,  ha,  returned  to  his  father,  ba, 
who  had  been  looking  for  the  po  sinner,  ba. 
His  faitb  was  sbo,  ba  [yap,  yap].  He  took 
his  arm,  ba,  and  bis  father  said  [bum,  ba,  ba, 
hum]  Don’t  say  no  mo,  put  on  the  best  robe, 
ha,  put  on  a  chain,  ha,  and  a  ring,  ba,  and 
kill  tbe  fatted  calf  [yab,  yab,  yab],  and  bring 
tbe  pore  prodigal  to  tbe  foot  of  tbe  cross,  ba. 
For  be  stands  ready  to  Lear  yo  prayers,  bo, 
bo,  bo,  home,  ha  [yea,  >ea].  He  had  given 
her  trouble,  ha,  and  she  lost  him,  ba,  but 
run  to  you  Ood,  ba.  ”  (Here  tbe  general  ex¬ 
citement  reached  its  climax,  the  church  was 
in  a  ferment,  the  preacher  yelled  and  did  not 
seem  to  know  what  he  was  saying. )  “Hold  on, 
ha !  hold  on,  ha  I  or  it  will  be  too  late,  too 
late!  My  Ood,  ha  [um-m-m  m],  the  pore  boy 
wanted  a  job,  ha.  Don’t  you  wait  till  you’re 
weak,  ha.  He  wants  a  strong  man  for  his 
plantation,  ha  [yap,  yap].  I  bear  him  say, 
ha  [yah,  yah,  yah],  I  want  a  strong  man  for 
my  gyarden,  ha.  I  hear,  ha!  I’m  home,  ha! 
I  want,  ba!  I’m  ready,  ha!  Pardon  me  for 
making  this  so  plain,  brethren,  a  man  wants 
a  strong  wife,  ha,  a  lady  wants  a  strong  man, 
ha.  Jesus  said  [hum,  ha,  ha,  hum],  I  go  to 
prepare  a  mansion  for  future  years,  ha,  and 
ever  since.  He  has  been  crying  down  along 
the  line,  ha.  They  beat  him,  ha,  they  up¬ 
braided  him,  ha  [hum-m-m  m]  but  He  mind¬ 
ed  his  own  business,  and  we  can  do  that,  ha 
[yea  a-a- a].  He  had  done  nothing,  ha.  He 
only  made  all  the  pore  people  a  house,  ha, 
and  took  tbe  fines’  to  heaven,  ha  [yap,  yap, 
yap,  yap],  and  friends,  ha,  does  he  give  tbe 
poor  people  tobacco,  ha?  But  some  men  will 
smoke  a  cigar  and  pass  people  on  the  street, 
ha.  You  must  be  pure  in  heart.”  [hum-m-m] 
(Tbe  preacher  dropped  his  voice  suddenly  and 
went  on  without  the  least  excitement. )  “  We 

must  come  as  a  prodigal ;  we  must  not  go  to 
everybody  for  money,  but  to  the  man  we  work 
for.  Don’t  call  on  tbe  devil  but  work  for 
Jesus,  and  He’ll  investigate  tbe  entire  matter 
and  pay  you  [um-m  m-m].  Christ  means  a 
shore  white  heart,  and  when  we  get  that  way 
we’ll  find  that  all  we  can  do  is  to  mind  our 
own  business  [bum-m-m].  What’s  anybody’s 
business  is  nobody’s  business  [yah,  yab,  yah], 
and  religion  cuts  between  the  jints  and  mar¬ 
row.  How  many  stop  on  the  corner  Monday 
mornings  and  take  their  time  of  you.  [that 
they  do]  Brethren  and  sisters,  while  the 
quiah  continues  to  sing,  step  up  lively  to  tbe 
plate,  step  up  quickly  now  with  yo  money, 
don’t  lose  no  time,  for  the  devil  is  in  a  hurry.” 
(Here  the  minister  dropped  like  a  shot  into 
his  seat  and  mopped  his  face  while  the  re¬ 
maining  exercises  went  on.) 

THK  LATE  PBOF.  8CHAFF. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  General  Assembly  of 
the  Church  of  Scotland  in  June  last  the  fol¬ 
lowing  Minute  memorial  of  Dr.  Philip  Sobaff 
was  adopted:  “The  Assembly  take  this  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  expressing  their  deep  sense  of  the 
great  loss  the  Alliance  of  the  Reformed 
Churches,  and  the  Reformed  Churches  gener¬ 
ally,  have  sustained  by  the  death  of  Dr.  Philip 
Scbaff,  whose  History  of  the  Christian  Church 
is  so  far  in  advance  of  those  previously  exist¬ 
ing  in  the  English  language,  and  whose  ad¬ 
dresses  in  tbe  General  Assembly  of  the  Church 
of  Scotland  were,  always  listened  to  with  spe¬ 
cial  delight.” 

The  Rev.  David  8.  Schafl,  D.D.,  of  Jackson¬ 
ville,  Ill.,  is  spending  his  vacation  in  New 
York,  chiefly  busied  with  tbe  papers  and  liter¬ 
ary  interests  of  his  honored  father,  the  late 
Prof.  Philip  Scbaff.  His  address  is  16  East 
48d  street. 
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SACEEDNE8S  OF  YACATION  TIME. 

Rest  is  a  duty.  The  obligation  to  sleep  is 
enforced  by  sensations  that  are  imperious  and 
ui^ually  triumphant.  Mental  drowsiness  is  not 
always  so  readily  recognized.  And  if  to  break 
up  sleep  by  revelry  is  a  sin  against  one’s  own 
life,  then  to  deprive  mind  and  heart  of  neces¬ 
sary  repose  is  not  only  unwise,  but  criminal, 
if  deliberately  done. 

Therefore,  we  hold  vacation  time  sacred  to 
rest.  It  is  the  Sabbath  of  the  year.  We  claim 
that  no  man  has  a  right  to  use  his  vacation  for 
any  other  than  its  legitimate  purpose.  We 
think  that  our  younger  ministers,  and  indeed, 
some  of  their  best  helpers,  require  a  word  of 
kindly  caution  against  the  desecration  of  the 
time  holy  to  rest,  by  the  multiplied  forms  of 
mental  and  spiritual  dissipation  which  are 
offered  to  them.  Some  of  these  are  apparently 
cheap,  by  various  devices  of  boards  and  trans¬ 
portation  at  reduced  rates.  But  all  are  too  dear 
in  the  end  for  any  really  tired  man  or  woman 
to  indulge  in.  They  pay  somebody,  doubtless, 
or  they  would  not  be  put  before  the  vacation 
public.  But  they  do  not  pay  the  cost  of 
precious  time,  money,  and  strength  expended 
by  those  who  attend  them. 

This  writer  believes  that  the  whole  system 
of  summer  schools,  and  the  like,  is  a  tempta¬ 
tion  to  dissipation,  and  that  crowds  and  ex¬ 
citements  of  all  sorts  are  religiously  to  be 
avoided  by  the  m  ind  weary  of  every  occupation. 
We  class  them  all  as  one.  They  allow  no  res 
pite  from  crowds  and  tendencies  in  one  direc¬ 
tion,  pressure  on  the  working  spot,  tension  of 
the  tired  fibre,  torture  of  the  excited  nerve. 
They  are  to  be  taken,  if  at  all,  in  very  small 
doses,  medically  prescribed.  For  vacation 
there  should  be  utter  rest.  Silence  is  golden. 
Be  still  very  much.  Live  abroad  and  alone 
very  greatly.  Listen  most  to  the  musical  still¬ 
nesses  of  the  sea  and  the  woods.  Lose  your¬ 
self  and  all  self-consciousness  in  nature.  Let 
your  spirit  in  the  ultimate  separateness  of  the 
“wilderness”  where  Jesus  girded  up  His 
Spirit,  come  face  to  face  in  voiceless  quiet, 
with  Him  who  called  us  to  life  out  of  the 
dust,  and  who  calls  us  now  to  life  beyond  the 
stars. 

The  Hon.  Emerson  E.  White,  LL.D. ,  of 
Columbus,  Ohio,  has  been  in  this  neighbor¬ 
hood  for  the  past  week,  to  address  the  Na¬ 
tional  Association  of  Teachers  at  Asbury  Park, 
and  another  great  meeting  in  Saratoga.  The 
Evangelist  owns  his  call  and  regrets  that  it 
was  after  otfice  hours  on  a  Saturday.  Dr. 
White  has  long  been  in  the  Lane  Board,  giving 
time  and  thought  without  stint  to  the  welfare 
of  that  institution.  The  General  Assembly's  un¬ 
gracious  act  in  appointing,  under  protest  of  the 
Committee  on  Theological  Seminaries,  a  spe¬ 
cial  committee  on  Lane  composed  of  a  major¬ 
ity  of  persons  eager,  under  color  of  loyalty  to 
their  appointment,  to  criticise  and  antagonize 
the  past  and  future  arrangements  of  the  Sem¬ 
inary,  is  matter  for  regret,  and  many  will  add, 
for  rebuke,  as  tending  to  the  perpetuation  of 
strife  in  the  Church.  It  is  safe  to  say  that 
there  will  be  no  voluntary  “surrender.”  It  was 
Dr.  White’s  strong  conviction  that  Lane  should 
stand  firmly  by  Professor  Smith  on  his  trial. 
The  situation  is  now  changed,  but  it  is  by  no 
means  discouraging.  Dr.  White  believes  that 
McCormick  will  not  yield  to  the  Assem¬ 
bly’s  proposal,  that  Auburn  cannot,  and  that 
Lane  will  not  be  suffered  to  change  its  char¬ 
ter.  If  Princeton,  as  seems  probable,  stands 
by  the  compact  of  1870,  the  new  policy  of  a 
Centralized  control  is  not  likely  to  have  even  a 
show  of  trial. 

In  presenting  a  fine  likeness  of  Prof.  Morris 
on  its  front  page,  our  contemporary  says : 
“Readers  of  The  Interior  can  this  week  look 
into  the  bright  and  kindly  eyes  and  on  the 


genial  and  thoughtful  countenance  of  Dr.  Ed¬ 
ward  D.  Morris  of  Lane  Seminary.  He  is  rec¬ 
ognized  throughout  the  Church  and  beyond  it 
as  a  man  possessed  of  a  calm  and  judicious 
temper  of  mind,  much  native  force,  and  of 
varied  and  extensive  scholarly  acquirements. 
He  is  a  graduate  of  Yale  College  and  Auburn 
Seminary.  He  was  in  active  pastoral  work  for 
fifteen  years,  first  in  Auburn  and  then  in  Co¬ 
lumbus,  Ohio.  Dr.  Morris  was  appointed  to 
the  chair  of  Church  History  and  Polity  in 
Lane  Seminary  in  1867,  which  he  held  till 
1874,  when  he  was  transferred  to  that  of  Sys¬ 
tematic  Theology,  the  duties  of  which  chair 
he  continues  to  discharge  with  undiminished 
fidelity  and  success.  He  has  been  a  prolific 
and  thoughtful  writer  on  sacred  themes,  in 
which  he  is  deeply  interested.  Professor  Mor¬ 
ris  has  rendered  excellent  service  not  only  to 
the  institution  with  which  he  is  connected, 
but  to  the  Church  at  large,  and  this  was  fit¬ 
tingly  recognized  by  his  election  to  the  Mod¬ 
erator’s  chair  in  1874.  Dr.  Morris  is  earnest 
and  sincere  in.  his  convictions,  zealous  for 
truth,  large-hearted  and  tolerant.  At  present 
he  is  enjoying  a  well-earned  vacation  in  Eu¬ 
rope” 

•'  THE  COMING  DAY.” 

This  is  the  title  of  President  Ballantine’s 
Baccalaureate  sermon  at  Oberlin  on  the  I7th 
ult.  It  is  an  inspiring  array  of  reasons  for  be¬ 
lief  that  the  day  is  at  hand.  He  paints  this 
bright  picture  in  contrast  to  the  dark  back 
ground  of  the  night  which  yet  lingers  on  the 
horizon.  It  is  a  sermon  of  power  and  of 
promise,  worthy  of  the  great  institution  for 
which  it  speaks. 

One  of  the  signs  of  the  night  not  yet  quite 
gone  is  given  by  Dr.  Ballantine  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  pertinent  statement  of  a  familiar,  and  to 
many  Presbyterians,  painful,  humiliating  fact : 
“One  denomination,  the  most  conspicuous  for 
combining  numbers,  wealth,  and  devotion  to 
education,  has  just  suspended  from  the  work 
of  preaching  Christ  a  man  eminent  for  piety 
and  learning,  simply  because  years  of  consci¬ 
entious  study  have  brought  him  to  certain 
critical  conclusions  about  the  Bible  which  in 
no  way  diminish  his  reverence  for  it  as  the 
revelation  of  God.  This  is  exactly  the  spirit 
of  the  mountain  whites  of  Kentucky,  who 
cannot  reconcile  belief  in  the  rotundity  of  the 
earth  with  faith  in  the  Scriptures.  The 
silencing  of  such  a  man  looks  like  serving 
notice  upon  the  Church  to  stop  thinking.” 


PHILADELPHIA  LETTER. 

The  annual  report  of  the  old  First  Church  is 
always  interesting  reading.  Dr.  Baker,  the 
pastor,  says  that  Mr.  Samuel  C.  Perkins  is  an 
ideal  Clerk  of  Session,  keeping  all  the  church 
records  in  perfect  order.  The  report  which 
Mr.  Perkins  gives  out  each  year  shows  that 
this  is  true.  They  are  models  both  of  comj 
pleteness  and  conciseness.  It  is  most  encour¬ 
aging  to  find  that  in  this  old  down-town 
church  there  were  fifty-five  accessions  during 
the  year — thirty  one  of  these  upon  examina¬ 
tion.  The  total  number  of  communicants  is 
given  at  580 — 156  males  and  404  females.  The 
Sabbath  school  membership  is  378.  The  ag¬ 
gregate  contributions  of  the  church  for  the 
year  amount  to  826,928,  of  which  812,827  was 
for  benevolence.  In  the  absence  of  the  pas¬ 
tor,  the  Rev.  Dr.  George  D.  Baker,  on  his  va¬ 
cation,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Murray  of  Princeton  Uni¬ 
versity  is  occupying  the  pulpit. 

Most  of  the  ministers  are  away  at  present. 
Several  are  over  the  sea — among  these  Dr.  J. 
Addison  Henry  and  Dr.  John  H.  Munro  with 
his  new  wife.  Some  are  in  the  Adirondacks — 
among  others,  Drs.  John  S.  Macintosh,  Sam¬ 


uel  T.  Lowrie,  and  Wm.  C.  Cattell,  while  Dr. 
Charles  A.  Dickey  is  intending  to  vanish  into 
the  same  woods  in  a  few  days.  It  is  impossi¬ 
ble  for  this  writer  to  tell  where  all  the  others 
are,  but  no  doubt  they  are  having  a  good 
restful  time  somewhere,  and  their  people  and 
their  work  will  get  the  benefit  of  their  vaca¬ 
tions  by  and-by.  Most  pastors  need  to  drop 
their  work  annually  for  a  season.  It  must 
not  be  supposed  that  they  are  idle  when  thus 
away  from  their  pulpits.  They  are  resting  in 
changed  conditions,  but  meanwhile  they  are 
usually  working  a  good  many  hours  each  day, 
in  preparing  for  the  next  year,  laying  in  re¬ 
serves  of  thought  and  knowledge,  gathering 
illustrations  and  gaining  experience,  so  that 
when  they  come  again,  they  are  like  new  men. 

No  doubt  there  is  an  advantage,  too,  in  the 
people  of  the  churches  hearing  other  voices 
besides  their  pastor’s.  There  is  a  bit  of  truth 
even  without  disparagement  in  the  newspaper 
story  which  has  been  going  the  rounds:  “Oh, 

I  met  your  dominie  over  in  Europe  last  month. 
He  looks  well.  It  seemed  to  me  he  didn’t 
much  need  a  vacation.”  “Oh,  it  was  the  peo¬ 
ple  who  needed  the  vacation.  ”  Most  pastors 
would  better  get  away  now  and  then  for  a 
time  and  let  their  people  hear  other  preachers. 
The  pastors  will  lose  nothing  by  it,  but  will 
be  heard  all  the  more  readily  and  eagerly 
when  they  return — provided  they  show  in  their 
sermons  that  they  have  been  taking  a  vacation 
to  some  good  purpose. 

The  cornerstone  of  the  new  Emmanuel  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church,  Forty  second  street  and  Gi¬ 
rard  Avenue,  was  laid  on  Saturday  afternoon 
by  Mrs.  E.  D.  Gross,  who  was  instrumental  in 
establishing  the  Sabbath -school  of  which  the 
present  church  is  the  outgrowth.  The  exer¬ 
cises  were  presided  over  by  the  Rev.  W.  H. 
McCaughey,  D.  D.,  pastor  of  the  West  Hope 
Presbyterian  Church.  After  an  anthem,  prayer 
was  offered  by  the  Rev.  J.  Beveridge  Lee.  A 
historical  sketch  was  read  by  Mr.  H.  H.  Walk¬ 
er,  President  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  and 
congratulatory  addresses  were  made  by  the 
Rev.  Dr.  McCaughey  and  Mr.  Robert  H. 
Hinckley,  Secretary  of  the  Committee  of 
Church  Extension.  Prayer  was  offered  by  the 
Rev.  Dr.  V.  D.  Reed  of  the  Fifty-seventh 
street  Presbyterian  Church.  Mrs.  Gross  was 
largely  instrumental  in  the  formation  of  the 
Sabbath  school  above  referred  to  about  six¬ 
teen  years  ago.  the  meetings  being  held  in  the 
dining  room  Oj.  her  home.  The  school  grew, 
and  later  became  known  as  the  Elm  Avenue 
Mission,  under  the  charge  of  the  Walnut- 
street  Presbyterian  Church.  It  was  organized 
as  a  church  May  18th,  1893.  Last  autumn, 
with  the  assistance  of  the  Church  Extension 
Committee  of  the  Presbytery,  a  lot  85  by  200 
feet,  at  the  northeast  corner  of  Forty  second 
street  and  Girard  Avenue,  fronting  on  Girard 
Avenue,  was  purchased  for  §10,000.  The 
church  will  cost  probably  812,000,  and  ii  is 
expected  to  be  finished  by  the  first  of  the  year. 
It  will  have  a  seating  capacity  of  600.  The 
front  is  to  be  of  Port  Deposit  granite,  and  the 
sides  are  to  be  brick.  The  interior  is  to  be  of 
a  light  wood  finish,  oiled  and  varnished.  The 
style  of  architecture  is  of  the  “clerestory”  de¬ 
sign.  Donations  of  a  pipe  organ,  pews,  chairs, 
table,  gas  fixtures,  heating  apparatus,  were 
received  from  the  Tenth  Presbyterian  Church. 

Trinity  Church  is  to  have  a  new  Sabbath- 
school  building.  Old  houses  at  Cambria  and 
Coral  streets  are  now  being  demolished,  and 
on  their  site,  adjoining  the  church  building, 
the  new  structure  will  be  reared.  The  pastor. 
Dr.  Sullivan,  is  a  man  who  does  not  care  to 
have  things  lie  still.  He  believes  in  keeping 
everybody  at  work  and  the  church  advancing. 

J.  R.  Miller. 


Lord  Kinnaird  of  England,  Dr.  Prochet  of 
Rome,  Prof.  Naville  of  Geneva,  Prof.  Drum¬ 
mond  of  Scotland,  and  a  large  number  of  our 
own  prominent  thinkers  and  workers,  gave 
addresses.  It  would  be  impossible  even  to  in¬ 
dicate  their  subjects  here ;  the  work  should  be 
in  every  library'.  It  may  fitly  stand  beside 
Dr.  Strong’s  New  Era  and  Dr.  Herron’s  books 
on  The  New  Redemption,  and  other  like  sub¬ 
jects.* 

The  Holy  Bible  with  Companion.  Cam¬ 
bridge  Edition.  New  York ;  James  Pott 
and  Company. 

Among  the  various  editions  of  Teachers’ 
Bibles,  each  of  which  has  its  distinguishing 
excellence,  this  appears  to  us  best  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  candid,  open-minded  student. 
For  this  reason,  that  while  not  entering  upon 
controversy  nor  in  any  sense  departing  from 
the  essential  views  of  .Christendom,  the  supple¬ 
mentary  articles  are  written  with  all  the  help 
that  scholarly  research  and  modern  thought 
have  been  able  to  throw  upon  the  various  topics. 
The  opening  articles  of  the  Companion  on  The 
Structure  of  the  Bible  and  on  the  Canon,  are 
written  by  Herbert  Ryle,  the  Hulsean  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Divinity  in  Cambridge,  and  they 
have  all  the  charm,  all  the  candor,  and  all 
the  spiritual  apprehension,  as  well  as  learn¬ 
ing,  for  which  this  writer  is  noted.  These 
articles  are  followed  by  a  very  important  ap¬ 
pendix  on  the  Sacred  Books  of  Pre-Christian 
Religions,  by  the  Bishop  of  Durham,  Dr. 
Brooke  Foss  Wescott.  In  no  other  English 
work  is  such  an  amount  of  erudition  with  re¬ 
gard  to  those  subjects  made  available  to  the 
The  articles  on  the  Preser- 
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ordinary  student, 
vation  and  Translation  of  the  Bible  Texts 
are  by  Dr.  Sinker  the  Librarian  of  Trinity  Col¬ 
lege,  the  Rev.  J.  O.  F.  Murray  and  Dr.  W. 
F.  Moulton ;  and  are  well  calculated  to  in¬ 
form  the  general  intelligence  of  Christians. 
The  Introductions  to  the  several  Books  are  by 
the  authors  of  the  admirable  and  well  known 
Cambridge  Bible  for  Schools,  Bishop  Perowne 
(the  Hexateuch),  Professor  Lumby  (Historical 
Books),  Dr.  Charles  Taylor  (Poetcial  Books), 
Prof.  A.  B.  Davidson  of  Edinburgh  (Propheti¬ 
cal  Books),  the  Rev,  J.  O.  F.  Murray  (New 
Testament),  while  Prof.  Ryle  gives  the  Intro¬ 
duction  to  the  Apochrypha,  a  collection  the 
historical  value  of  which  is  receiving  a  better 
recognition  than  in  former  times.  Bible  His¬ 
tory  is  treated  by  the  Rev.  A.  Carr,  lately  of 
Oxford,  with  an  important  Appendix  on  the 
Nations  Surrounding  Israel,  by  Prof.  Robert¬ 
son  Smith.  The  important  subject  of  the 
History  of  the  Progress  of  Revelation  and  of 
the  Messianic  Hope  is  treated  by  Prof.  V.  H. 
Stanton,  whose  work  on  The  Jewish  and  Chris¬ 
tian  Messiah,  published  five  years  ago,  at  once 
took  first  rank  among  all  works  on  that  sub¬ 
ject  in  any  language.  Not  to  go  farther  into 
detail,  there  is  an  Appendix  to  the  New  Tes¬ 
tament  History  on  The  Jewish  People,  the 
Roman  Empire,  and  the  Greek  World  in  the 
Apostolic  Age,  which  throws  strong  light  upon 
New  Testament  study.  Chronology  Antiqui¬ 
ties  and  Natural  History  are  treated  by  ex¬ 
perts  in  these  departments.  Prof.  Skeat  fur¬ 
nishes  a  fine  Glossary  aptly  illustrated  from 
English  Authors  of  the  time  of  Elizabeth  and 
James  I.  The  indexes  are  varied  and  sufla* 
cient,  the  Concordance  as  full  as  is  convenient 
in  a  work  of  this  kind,  and  the  maps  are  par¬ 
ticularly  good. 

Public  Libraries  in  America.  By  William  I. 
Fletcher,  M.A.,  Librarian  of  Amherst  Col¬ 
lege.  Illustrated.  Boston :  Roberts  Broth- 
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This  is  the  second  volume  of  the  Columbian  j 
Knowledge  Series,  edited  by  Professor  Todd  ; 
of  Amherst.  The  book  is  a  small  one,  but  so 
well  arranged  and  the  matter  so  well  digested 
that  it  seems  to  give  an  almost  complete  out¬ 


line  of  the  subject,  with  all  the  details  neces¬ 
sary  for  an  intelligent  understanding  of  it. 
Prof.  Fletcher  is  an  expert  in  the  matter  with 
which  be  deals ;  and  as  the  projector  and  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  very  valuable  Index  to  Periodicals 
which  every  month  supplements  Poole’s  In¬ 
dex,  he  has  completed  the  knowledge  of  cer¬ 
tain  details,  such  as  those  of  classification 
and  cataloguing,  which  be  gained  in  the  first 
instance  as  librarian.  He  has  thoroughly  and 
most  affectionately  studied  every  branch  of 
his  profession,  and  those  who  do  not  know 
how  important  he  has  made  bis  work  at  Am¬ 
herst,  will  be  inclined  to  say  its  best  result 
is  here. 

The  whole  subject  is  carefully  treated  in 
its  historical  and  legal  aspects  and  in  its  rela¬ 
tions  to  the  community;  the  important  ques¬ 
tion  of  buildings  is  thoroughly  considered ; 
the  merits  of  the  modern  stack  over  the  old 
alcove  system  are  shown.  Even  the  stack 
system  is  not  perfect,  although  as  modified  by 
the  Poole  system,  it  is  the  best  that  has  yet 
been  devised.  The  new  Congressional  Library 
bas  a  combination  of  the  stack  and  the  Poole 
system,  affording  accommodation  for  over  five 
million  volumes. 

On  the  subjects  of  Library  management,  of 
the  selection  and  purchase  of  books,  and  the 
library  in  relation  to  the  schools  and  to  uni¬ 
versity  extension,  Mr.  Fletcher  is  both  sound 
and  inspiring,  and  above  all,  practical. 

His  standard  of  the  attainments  necessary 
to  a  librarian  is  high,  but  none  too  high  while 
his  advice  is  kept  in  mind  that  no  attainments 
must  be  allowed  “to  separate  him  from  the 
common  sort  of  people  to  whose  wants  he 
must  minister.”  It  is  a  notable  fact  that  as 
the  library  offers  a  fine  field  for  women’s  work, 
the  properly  equipped  women  are  not  wanting. 
A  decided  majority  of  all  American  libra¬ 
rians  are  women.  Prof.  Fletcher  tells  us,  and 
his  list  of  the  100  largest  public  libraries  in 
the  United  States  shows  that  even  as  heads  of 
great  libraries  they  are  still  in  the  majority. 
The  book  contains  some  very  helpful  appen¬ 
dices,  and  a  number  of  interesting  portraits  of 
librarians  and  pictures  of  important  public 
library  buildings. 

The  Englishman  at  Home.  His  Responsibil¬ 
ities  and  Privileges.  By  Edward  Parritt. 
New  York :  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  and  Com¬ 
pany.  $1. 76. 

When  we  travel  abroad  we  are  amazed  to 
find  how  little  intelligent  people  know  about 
America.  We  are  not  so  quick  to  see  bow  little 
we  know  of  other  countries,  because  we  have 
that  superficial  acquaintance  which  is  gained 
by  travel,  and  which  is  apt  to  make  us  con¬ 
tent  to  know  no  more — which  indeed  is  apt  to 
blind  our  eyes  to  the  fact  that  the  important 
knowledge  is  all  below  the  surface.  There  are 
not  many  of  all  those  who  have  visited  Eng¬ 
land  once  and  again  who  know  anything  defi¬ 
nite  about  the  administrations  of  its  cities,  the 
workings  of  its  Parliament,  the  principles  of 
its  taxation,  the  administration  of  its  justice, 
its  educational  system,  its  machinery  of  pub¬ 
lic  philanthropy.  All  these  are,  however,  not 
merely  interesting,  they  are  important  to  us  as 
citizens  of  our  own  country. 

Mr.  Parritt  has  undertaken  to  supply  this 
knowledge.  Beginning  with  those  institutions 
which  are  nearest  the  people,  he  goes  from 
municipal  administration  and  the.  Poor  Law 
system,  through  the  various  subjects  already 
mentioned,  to  the  consideration  of  the  topics 
of  largest  interest — Parliament  and  its  constit- 
uences  and  its  workings,  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment,  the  Church  of  England  and  Nonconform¬ 
ity,  the  military,  naval,  and  civil  services,  la¬ 
bor  legislation,  the  land  and  its  owners,  and 
finally,  the  daily  press.  No  chapter  is  perhaps 
more  immediately  interesting  to  a  large  class 
than  that  on  Labor  Legislation.  It  is  espe- 


Christianity  Practically  Applied.  The  Dis¬ 
cussions  of  the  International  Christian 
Conference  Held  in  Chicago  October  8-14, 
1898,  Under  the  Auspices  and  Direction  of 
the  Evangelical  Alliance  of  the  United 
States,  vol.  I.  The  General  Conference. 
Vol.  II.  Section  Conferences.  New  York: 
The  Baker  and  Taylor  Company.  $2. 


The  transmutation  of  theory  into  practice  is 
so  slow  and  difficult  a  process,  that  we  need 
to  look  back  a  few  years  and  take  special  ac¬ 
count  of  what  the  practical  application  of 
Christianity  really  was  before  the  Christian 
Convention  held  in  Washington  in  1887,  say, 
or  even  before  that  session  of  it  which  was 
held  in  this  city  some  five  or  six  years  ago,  to 
be  able  to  see  that  there  has  been  progress. 
And  yet  when  we  do  this,  with  clear  recollec¬ 
tion  of  how  things  really  were  at  either  of 
those  periods,  we  are  seized  with  a  great  sur¬ 
prise,  for  these  things  have  indeed  made  a  very 
vital  progress  since  then.  It  was  only  at  that 
New  York  convention  held  in  Chickering  Hall 
five  and  a  half  years  ago  that  Dr.  Parkhurst, 
in  that  fiery  speech  with  which  the  meeting 
was  closed,  gave  utterance  to  the  remark,  “I 
have  got  past  calling  my  Church  my  field ;  it 
isn’t  my  field,  it’s  my  force.”  The  words  passed 
through  the  audience  like  an  electric  shock. 
To  most  of  them,  ministers  and  laymen,  it  was 
a  new  thought,  and  as  inspiring  as  it  was 
new.  Since  then  it  has  become  we  might  say 
the  very  cornerstone  of  the  pastoral  relation, 
and  of  the  relations  of  the  Church  to  the 
world.  So  rapidly  does  a  true  thought,  a 
truth  clothed  in  telling  words,  do  its  work. 

This  is  only  an  illustration  of  what  these 
conferences  and  conventions  organized  by  the 
Evangelical  Alliance  have  done  and  are  doing. 
Systematic  visiting,  inter-church  comity,  the 
duty  of  city  churches  to  the  tenement -house 
population ;  all  these  were  somewhat  in  men’s 
minds  before,  they  are  by  no  means  in  all 
men’s  minds  now ;  but  they  have  passed  from 
the  sphere  of  speculation  into  the  realm  of  ex¬ 
periment  and  practice,  largely— in  many  cases 
wholly— through  the  light  and  the  power  given 
them  by  these  conferences. 

Of  all  the  conventions  held  by  that  noble 
enterprise,  the  World’s  Congress  Auxiliary, 
none,  surely,  was  more  important,  none  can 
have  been  much  more  interesting  than  the 
one  of  which  these  volumes  are,  in  part,  the  re¬ 
port.  The  dignity  and  intelligence  of  the 
speakers,  the  importance  of  the  subjects,  the 
wide  scope  of  the  papers,  and  the  thorough 
research  and  profound  thought  that  they 
evinced,  most  of  all,  their  immediately  practi¬ 
cal  bearing,  all  conspired  to  this  end.  To  ascer¬ 
tain  the  social  mission  of  the  Church  was  the 
purpose,  and  this  required  the  covering  of  a 
wide  field  of  thought.  Four  general  sub¬ 
jects  were  treated :  the  religious  condition 
of  Protestant  Christendom,  Christian  Liberty, 
Christian  Union  and  Cooperation,  and  the 
Church  and  Social  Problems.  Speakers  came 
from  all  parts  of  the  world  to  bring  the  re¬ 
sults  of  study  and  experience  to  this  problem. 
The  Chairman  was,  of  course,  Mr.  W.  E. 
Dodge,  long  the  President  of  the  Alliance. 
The  opening  address  on  The  Significance  to 
Christianity  of  the  Discovery  and  the  History 
of  America  was  by  President  Gates  of 
Amherst  Count  von  Bernstorff  of  Germany.  | 
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cially  important  to  note  that,  as  clearly  shown 
by  certain  recent  transactions,  “the  Govern¬ 
ment  has  ceased  to  believe  in  competition 
wages”  and  is  framing  its  contracts  accord¬ 
ingly.  Of  a  value  no  less  high  are  the  chap¬ 
ters  on  Parliament.  The  style  is  clear  and  di¬ 
rect,  easily  to  be  understood,  though  making 
no  bid  for  the  popular  interest.  The  book  is 
written  for  those  who  want  to  understand 
these  things  and  are  capable  of  understand¬ 
ing  them.  There  are  a  number  of  important 
Appendices  and  a  good  index. 

The  Student’s  Cohhentary.  A  Complete 
Hermeneutical  Manual  on  the  Book  of 
Ecclesiastes.  By  James  Strong,  S.T.D., 
LL. D.  New  York:  Hunt  and  Eaton.  $2. 

This  work  is  meant  to  be  entirely  exhaust¬ 
ive:  that  is,  it  purposes  “to  discover,  display, 
and  explain  precisely  what  the  writer  says, 
and  how  and  why  he  says  it,  as  well  as  to  de¬ 
velop  what  he  means  or  implies,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  show  its  pertinence,  truthful¬ 
ness,  consistency,  and  importance.”  The  ap¬ 
paratus  by  which  this  end  is  attained  is  ex¬ 
tensive  and  complicated,  though  not  intricate : 
it  consists  of  a  corrected  Hebrew  text,  a  large 
critical  apparatus,  a  free  metrical  rendering,  a 
modernized  and  rhythmically  arranged  trans¬ 
lation,  a  detailed  tabular  analysis  with  the 
Authorized  Version  amended,  the  American 
Revised  Version,  a  literal  metaphrase,  a  logi¬ 
cal,  exegetical,  and  practical  exposition,  and 
full  lexical  and  grammatical  notes.  The  work 
is  offered  to  readers,  preachers,  and  scholars 
of  every  stage  of  progress  and  all  denomina-  { 
tions,  and  with  the  equipment  here  offered 
them,  there  is  certainly  no  reason  why  they 
should  not  know  all  that  is  to  be  known  of 
this  very  difficult  book.  The  most  delightful 
part  of  the  work  is  surely  the  Hebrew  text:  so 
clear,  so  good,  so  amply  spaced,  that  it  is  a 
joy  to  read  it.  The  various  readings  are  given 
in  the  foot  notes ;  the  text  is  that  of  the  Tex- 
tus  Receptus,  though  amended  by  collation 
with  other  texts  and  van  der  Hooght's  own 
notes.  The  metrical  rendering  is  rather  met¬ 
rical  than  poetic,  but  that  is  a  mere  detail. 
More  to  the  purpose  are  Dr.  Strong’s  opinions 
as  to  authorship,  date,  and  so  on,  in  which, 
although  without  entering  into  controversy, 
traditional  views  are  maintained.  The  In¬ 
troduction  contains  a  practically  exhaustive 
bibliography. 

BOOK  NOTES. 

The  name  of  the  Rev.  Benjamin  Griffith, 
D.D.,  is  one  of  fragrant  memory  in  the  Bap¬ 
tist  Church,  and  in  many  circles  outside  of 
that  Church.  For  thirty -six  years  Correspond¬ 
ing  Secretary  of  its  Publication  Society,  and 
actively  engaged,  also,  in  benevolent  work,  his 
influence  was  a  very  wide  one.  His  private 
life  was  as  beautiful  as  his  public  life  was 
beneficent.  A  volume  of  Biographical  Sketches 
has  been  contributed  by  various  friends  and 
edited  by  Charles  H.  Barnes,  who  writes  the 
sympathetic  Introduction.  The  illustration  of 
Christian  character  given  in  the  life  of  Dr. 
Griffith  is  so  beautiful  that  the  volume  has  far 
more  than  a  merely  personal  value,  and  one 
with  which  literary  standards  have  little  to 
do.  The  illustrations  of  the  book  are  chiefly 
views  of  parte  of  the  Publication  House.  A 
portrait  of  Dr.  Griffith,  however,  forms  the 
frontispiece.  (Philadelphia :  American  Bap¬ 
tist  Publication  House.  $1. ) 

Happily  for  those  who  want  to  know  some¬ 
thing  of  the  inner  life  of  our  new  State  that 
is  to  be,  Utah,  Mias  Florence  A.  Merriam  has 
been  sojourning  there,  and  in  her  little  book. 
My  Summer  in  a  Mormon  Village,  has  given  to 
the  public  some  sketches  of  her  experiences. 
Sympathetic  and  yet  clear -eyed  have  been  her 
observations ;  she  saw  some  things  that  were 
quaint,  many  that  were  pathetic  ;  she  has  so 


narrated  them  that  all  are  interesting,  and 
while  not  one  page  is  marred  by  a  coarse  or  a 
sensational  line,  the  picture  is  evidently  a  true 
one ;  the  ugliness  of  Mormon  life  stands  re¬ 
vealed  in  a  work  which  is  of  true  art  and 
therefore  of  essential  beauty.  There  is  a  fine 
frontispiece — a  photographic  reproduction  of  a 
view  of  Lake  Blanche  in  the  Big  Cottonwood 
Cafion.  (Houghton,  Miffiin  and  Company.  $1.) 

The  latest  of  the  little  Black  and  White 
Series  is  Mr.  Howells’  parlor  play.  Five  O’clock 
Tea.  This  is  the  one  in  which  Willis  Campbell 
and  Amy  Somers  have  the  little  episode  that 
makes  them  so  charming  a  household  in  the 
other  plays  of  the  series.  Of  course  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Roberts  and  Dr.  Lawton  and  the  Demises 
come  in,  and  their  little  foibles  are  as  amus¬ 
ingly  commonplace  and  their  repartee  as  quick 
and  bright  as  usual.  (Harper  and  Brothers. 
50  cents. ) 

An  Easter  Vacation,  by  Moira  O’Neill,  telle 
bow  an  English  tutor  and  his  delicate  pupil 
spent  that  time  in  a  watering  place  in  South 
Devon — Lorna  Doone’s  country,  though  that 
is  not  to  the  purpose — and  how  the  tutor  met 
a  pretty  girl,  and  her  sister,  who  was  not  so 
pretty,  and  married  the  sister.  It  is  a  very 
slight  story  but  not  ill  done.  (£.  P.  Dutton 
and  Company.  $1.25.) 

LITERARY  NOTES. 

Few  persons  realize  in  what  a  confusing 
way  children  are  taught  that  certain  conduct 
is  right  and  other  conduct  wrong.  Under  the 
title  The  Chaos  in  Moral  Training  The  Popular 
Science  Monthly  for  August  will  have  an  arti¬ 
cle  by  Prof.  John  Dewey,  in  which  he  gives 
the  recollections  of  a  class  in  ethics  as  to  the 
moral  teaching  received  from  their  parents, 
and  comments  upon  its  chaotic  character. 

Newport  is  the  summer  resort  described  in 
the  August  Scribner.  The  author,  W.  C. 
Brownell,  has  known  the  neighborhood  from 
bis  boyhood,  and  writes  of  it  with  rare  sym¬ 
pathy  and  descriptive  power.  The  illustra¬ 
tions  are  by  W.  S.  Vanderbilt  Allen.  For  the 
same  number  Octave  Uzanne,  author  of  The 
Frd,  has  written  a  fanciful  story  entitled  The 
End  of  Books,  in  which  he  describes  the  con¬ 
dition  of  affairs  when  all  books  and  newspa¬ 
pers  will  be  reproduced  by  phonographs  in 
stead  of  by  type  —  with  the  accompanying 
changes  in  the  art  of  binding,  editing,  book¬ 
selling,  etc.  The  illustrations  are  by  Robida. 

There  will  be  a  controversy  in  the  August 
number  of  The  Century  on  a  question  that  is 
just  now  attracting  a  large  share  of  public 
attention.  Senator  George  F.  Hoar  writes  of 
“The  Right  and  Expediency  of  Woman  Suf¬ 
frage,”  and  Rev.  Dr.  J.  M.  Buckley  on  “The 
Wrongs  and  Perils  of  Woman  Suffrage.”  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  terms  of  the  discussion,  each 
was  shown  the  other’s  article,  and  then  pre¬ 
pared  a  postscript  in  answer  to  the  arguments 
advanced  by  his  opponent.  The  two  writers 
discuss  all  phases  of  the  question,  from  the 
moral  as  well  as  from  the  economic  stand¬ 
point. 

The  Missionary  Review  of  the  World  for  Au- 

fust  opens  with  a  very  important  article  on 
he  Real  and  the  Romantic  in  Missions,  by 
the  editor.  Dr.  A.  T.  Pierson.  The  article  is 
called  forth  by  the  misrepresentations  of  the 
work  of  African  missions,  put  forth  involun¬ 
tarily,  no  doubt,  and  in  all  good  faith,  by  Dr. 
James  Johnston  in  his  interesting  work  Real¬ 
ity  versus  Romance  in  Central  Africa.  Dr. 
Pierson  writes  with  his  usual  fire  and  force, 
and  the  subject  is  one  on  which  be  is  tho¬ 
roughly  informed.  There  are  a  number  of 
excellent  articles;  Madrid,  Korea,  Northern 
Bulgaria,  India,  China,  and  Papal  lands  are 
all  heard  from.  There  is  a  paper  on  the  Mc- 
All  Mission  in  France,  showing  that  excellent 
work  to  have  received  no  check  in  Dr.  MoAll’s 
death,  and  bringing  out  the  fact  that  wide  as 
is  its  evident  work,  and  large  as  are  the  re> 
suits  in  proportion  to  the  money  expended,  the 
sphere  of  its  activities  and  the  results  of  its 
work  are  far  greater  than  appears  on  the  sur¬ 
face,  or  can  be  accurately  estimated.  “There 
is  seemingly  no  limit  to  the  progress  of  the 
Gospel  in  Fnmce,  through  the  McAll  Mission, 
except  the  limit  of  the  contributions  of 
Christians.  ” 

In  the  Magazine  of  Art  tor  August  (Cassell) 
the  editor  teste  the  condition  of  Art  in  Eng¬ 


land  by  the  gauge  of  the  Royal  Academy  Ex¬ 
hibition,  and  finds  it  mediocre.  “Of  absolute¬ 
ly  transcendent  work  there  is  practically  none.  ” 
'There  is  some  brilliant  work,  but  none  that 
“as  complete  works  of  art”  surpass  the  best  of 
the  recent  past.  The  best  work  is  in  the  por¬ 
traits,  some  of  which  are  works  of  extraordi 
nary  skill.  “Sacred”  subjects  are  almost  non 
existent.  This  appears  to  us  to  be  rather  sig¬ 
nificant  in  view  of  the  fact  that  sacred  sub¬ 
jects  have  been  very  prominent  in  the  Salon, 
many  of  them  ranking  very  high  in  the  scale 
of  art.  In  the  same  number  of  the  magazine 
John  Brett,  A.R.A.  gives  a  critical  study  of 
Raphael’s  well-known  cartoons  with  intent  to 
ascertain  the  reasm  of  their  high  reputation. 
Mr.  Brett  thinks  they  are  all  hideous  and  ab¬ 
surd,  and  does  not  believe  that  Raphael  drew 
them.  He  is  needlessly  lavish  in  contemptu¬ 
ous  epithets  in  giving  his  reasons  for  his  views. 
Mr.  11.  Spielmann  in  the  second  of  his  Glimps¬ 
es  of  Artist  Life  reveals  the  secrets  of  the  art¬ 
ist’s  “ghost,”  the  poor  “devil”  who  does  the 
work  for  which  somebody  else  gets  the  credit. 

The  Nineteenth  Century  for  July  (Leonard 
Scott  Publication  Company)  opens  with  Swin¬ 
burne’s  sonnet  in  memory  of  Carnot.  A  very 
important  article  on  The  Partition  of  Africa 
by  A.  Silva  White  is  accompanied  by  a  care¬ 
fully  executed  political  map.  Events  move  so 
rapidly  in  Africa  that  already  the  coloring  is 
somewhat  antedated,  or  will  be  unless  England 
be  checkmated  in  her  present  purpose  of  gain¬ 
ing  another  slice  of  East  Africa.  Frederic 
Harrison  commemorates  the  Centenary  of 
Gibbon.  Lewis  T.  Dibdin,  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Dioceses  of  Durham,  Exeter  and  Roches¬ 
ter,  discusses  the  Proposed  Overthrow  of  the 
Church  in  Wales,  from  the  point  of  view  that 
it  is  gross  injustice  to  take  away  suddenly  the 
means  of  subsistence  from  a  Church  organized, 
not  like  the  Dissenting  Churches,  on  the  vol¬ 
untary  principle,  but  on  the  principle  of  en¬ 
dowment  ;  it  is  thus  disendowment  rather 
than  disestablishment  that  is  the  question,  for 
disendowment  is  likely  to  mean  utter  over¬ 
throw,  which  certainly  is  not  what  the  advo¬ 
cates  of  disestablishment  desire.  An  ex-proc¬ 
tor,  L.  A.  Selby-Bigge,  discusses  the  always 
interesting  subject  of  college  discipline,  and 
J.  G.  Fitch  the  important  and  perplexing  one 
of  Religion  in  Primary  Schools.  Two  admira¬ 
ble  papers  are  contributed  by  women ;  Mrs. 
Sidney  Webb  investigates  The  Failure  of  the 
Labor  Commission,  and  Miss  I.  A.  Taylor 
writes  powerfully  on  The  Art  of  Dying. 


NEW  PUBLICATIONS, 

Charles  Scribner’s  Sons:— Imported  by:  Lexicon 
Syriacum.  Part  I.  Carolo  Brockelmann ;  Preface 
by  Th.  NSldeke. 

D.  Appleton  and  Company:  Memoirs  Illustrating 
the  History  of  Napoleon  I.;  Claude- F’rancjois  de 
M6n4val.  Vol.  II. 

Hunt  and  Eaton:  Talks  about  the  Word;  Emily 

Huntington  Miller. - John  Wesley  and  Pre-Mil- 

lennialism. 

American  Baptist  Publication  Society:  The  Dawn 
of  Christianity;  Henry  C.  Vedder. 

American  Sunday-School  Union:  The  Little  Lady 
of  Lavender;  Theodora  C.  Elmsiie. 

Ginn  and  Company:  Stories  from  Plato  and  Oth¬ 
er  Classic  Writers;  M.  E.  Burt. 

Maynard,  Merrill  and  Company:  A  Handbook  of 
Mythology;  E.  M.  Berens. - Our  Wonderful  Bod¬ 

ies.  Parts  I.,  II.  Joseph  C.  Hutchison. 

D.  C.  Heath  and  Company;  Practical  Lessons  in 
Fractions,  with  Fraction  Cards;  Florence  N.  Sloane. 

C.  W.  Bardeen  and  Company:  How  Gertrude 
Teaches  Her  Children;  Johann  Henrich  Pestalozzi. 

Henry  T.  Jones,  Williamsburgh,  Va.:  Judas;  a 
Drama;  John  Lesslie  Hall. 

W.  J.  Shuey,  Dayton,  O. :  The  Life  of  Jesus  for 
Children;  C.  J.  Kephart. 

F.  T.  Neely,  Chicago:  The  Disappearance  of  Mr. 
Derwent;  Thomas  Cobb. 

Langdon  and  Company:  Hints  to  Investors  and 
Speculators.  _ 

PERIODICALS. 

For  June:  Journal  of  American  Folk  Lore. 

For  July:  Thinker;  Biblical  World;  Littell;  Bib¬ 
liotheca  Sacra;  Quarterly  Review  of  the  United 
Brethren;  Nineteenth  Century;  Fortnightly;  Frank 
Leslie’s  Popular  Monthly;  Godey’s. 

For  August:  Magazine  of  Art;  American  Wom¬ 
an’s  Journal;  Missionary  Review  of  the  World; 
Harper’s;  Popular  Science  Monthly. 
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SIGNS  OF  THE  TIMES. 

LUKE  IZ  :  64^6. 

Preached  In  the  Pint  Presbyterian  Church,  Saratoga 
Springs,  N.  ¥.,  July  15,  1894,  by  the  pastor 
William  Durant,  D.D. 

Our  text  concludes  the  interpretation  that 
Jesus  put  upon  the  signs  of  the  times  in 
which  He  lived.  According  to  His  forecast 
the  immediate  future  would  be  full  of  division 
and  hostility ;  not  merely  wars  of  nations  and 
races,  but  hostility  between  members  of  the 
same  family :  father  against  son,  son  against 
father,  mother  against  daughter,  families  torn 
to  atoms.  Josephus  has  preserved  a  vivid  and 
heartrending  account  of  how  this  fire  of 
hatred,  already  kindled  before  the  crucifixion, 
burned  fiercer  and  more  cruel,  until  Jerusa¬ 
lem  was  destroyed  and  Israel  as  a  nation  was 
obliterated  from  history. 

Jesus’  rebuke  of  those  who  were  heedless  of 
the  signs  of  that  time  should  make  us  alert  to 
heed  the  special  indications  of  the  future 
which  God  is  manifesting  to  us  in  the  circum¬ 
stances  of  our  present.  But  at  once  the  ques¬ 
tion  arises.  How  are  we  to  discriminate  be¬ 
tween  human  opinions  and  providential  signs? 
The  text  itself  discloses  how.  Jesus  affirmed 
that  the  signs  of  a  time  are  to  be  discerned 
like  the  signs  of  the  weather,  that  is,  by  in¬ 
ductive  reasoning.  This  is  the  accepted 
method  to  day  of  all  scientific  research  and 
practical  industry.  Following  this  method, 
we  may  take  a  period  in  the  past  when  the 
tendencies  were  similar  to  those  of  our  times, 
and  infer  that  the  results  which  followed 
then  forecast  what  may  be  looked  for  in  our 
future.  Now,  the  century  which  gave  birth 
to  the  Reformation  of  Luther  and  Calvin  was 
in  some  respects  remarkably  like  the  present 
century.  Let  me  call  your  attention  to  three 
parallels : 

1st.  The  great  increase  of  industrial  activ 
ity  and  extension  of  commerce.  Invention  and 
discovery  during  the  present  century  have 
revolutionized  the  conditions  of  life.  A  man 
born  in  the  year  1814  was  contemporary  with 
the  first  locomotive ;  five  years  later  be  might 
have  been  taken  to  England  on  the  first 
steamship  to  cross  the  Atlantic ;  he  was  but 
sixteen  years  old  when  the  first  passenger 
train  ran  on  any  railroad,  and  twenty- four 
when  the  first  telegraph  line  was  operated. 
At  the  age  of  forty- two  he  could  send  a  cable 
message  to  Europe ;  at  the  age  of  seventy  he 
could  read  by  an  electric  lamp,  telephone  his 
messages,  and  ride  on  electric  railways.  In 
the  same  time,  no  longer  than  the  three  score 
years  and  ten  alloted  by  Scripture  to  a  human 
life,  new  tools  and  machinery,  invented  to 
save  labor,  have  actually  multiplied  manifold 
the  number  of  those  engaged  in  production 
and  transportation,  in  order  to  supply  the 
vastly  increased  demand.  All  this,  too,  has 
been  coincident  with  the  opening  up  to  com¬ 
merce  of  immense  tracts  of  land  in  our  west¬ 
ern  territory,  in  Canada,  in  South  America, 
in  China,  Japan,  Australia,  and  Africa. 

We  oftenest  think  of  the  age  just  before  the 
Reformation  as  remarkable  only  for  its  relig¬ 
ious  awakening.  But  in  all  respects  it  was 
the  Renaissance,  the  new  birth  of  Europe, 
“the  spontaneous  outburst  of  wonderful  energy 
and  intelligence  in  all  directions  of  life.”  In 
that  age  the  mariner’s  compass  became  known 
to  Europe,  and  with  its  help  not  only  were  the 
channels  of  commerce  and  industry  greatly 
lengthened  and  multiplied,  but  new  worlds 
were  discovered.  In  1486  the  southern  point 
of  Africa  was  reached  by  the  first  ship  from 
Europe,  just  six  years  before  Columbus  dis¬ 
covered  the  western  world;  and  in  another 
six  years,  that  is,  1408,  the  first  vessel  from 
Europe  sailed  around  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
and  entered  the  harbor  of  Calcutta,  thus  open¬ 


ing  the  rich  East  India  trade.  Mexico  in 
1519,  and  Peru  in  1583,  also  became  tributary 
to  the  commerce  of  Europe.  That  is  to  say, 
in  less  than  fifty  years  Europe  had  opened  the 
doors  into  two  new  worlds,  and  multiplied  its 
commerce  many  thousand  fold.  In  that  same 
period  gunpowder  and  firearms  came  into  use 
in  Europe,  giving  the  laborer  and  the  slave 
more  effectiveness  in  battle  than  the  armored 
knight  of  the  nobility,  and  making  it  possible 
to  conquer  new  worlds  by  small  bodies  of 
troops  armed  with  muskets.  Then,  too,  print¬ 
ing  was  made  a  practical  thing  by  Gutten- 
berg  in  1450,  and  a  few  years  later  costly 
parchments  were  displaced  by  paper  made  of 
linen  and  cotton.  This  nut  only  cheapened 
and  multiplied  books,  but  also  greatly  in 
creased  the  facilities  of  intercourse  and  busi¬ 
ness  correspondence.  Within  thirty  years  after 
the  first  printing-press  and  cheap  paper,  that 
is,  about  1480,  the  first  postal  system  was  in¬ 
augurated  in  France  and  Germany,  an  event 
very  significant  of  the  commercial  energy  and 
intelligence  of  that  age.  In  the  midst  of  this 
period  came  the  Reformers.  Luther  was  born 
in  1483,  and  Calvin  in  1.509. 

There  are  timid  and  ignorant  souls  who  tell 
us  that  our  own  age  of  “hustling,”  of  vigor 
and  push  and  drive  in  a  world -wide  business, 
is  fraught  with  great  evil  and  disaster  to 
Christianity,  that  mammon  is  likely  to'  extin¬ 
guish  the  Christ.  But  let  us  remember  that 
Christ  has  written  His  wisdom  and  power  and 
grace,  not  in  our  fears,  but  in  history.  Then 
we  shall  be  thankful  that  our  Protestant  Ref¬ 
ormation  with  all  the  blessings  it  has  brought 
the  w’orld,  was  born  in  an  age  of  vigor  and 
push,  of  inventive  genius  and  commercial  en¬ 
terprise,  like  our  own.  Already  the  signs  of 
our  times  show  that  Christian  life  has  kept 
pace  with  the  energy  that  marks  the  present 
century  in  its  business  development.  No  cen¬ 
tury  has  exceeded  this  in  the  number  and  ex 
tent  of  its  religious  revivals,  or  in  the  impulse 
and  sacrifices  which  have  organized  world¬ 
wide  missions.  But  these  are  still  in  their 
blossom  stage.  As  the  fullness  of  the  blossom 
gives  reasonable  hope  of  rich  harvest,  so  we 
may  gratefully  expect  that  the  wonderful  en¬ 
terprise  of  the  present  times  will  bear  richest 
fruitage  of  Christian  development  at  home  and 
abroad  in  the  next  century,  such  as  the  world 
has  never  had  before. 

2nd.  Note  the  parallel  in  education.  I  ap¬ 
prehend  that  the  newness  of  some  important 
educational  features  within  our  own  age  is 
often  forgotten.  But  outside  New  England, 
this  coYintry  practically  had  no  common 
schools  until  1885.  Our  present  free  school 
system  was  inaugurated  after  1864.  Nothing 
of  the  kind  was  known  in  Italy  till  1859,  Eng 
land  had  none  until  1870,  and  the  first  French 
system  of  free  schools  was  opened  in  1881. 
In  Germany  alone  thorough  provision  for 
primary  instruction  has  been  in  vogue  for  a 
longer  period.  Besides  this  awakening  of 
public  instruction,  the  present  century  has 
been  prolific  of  private  and  corporate  schools 
and  colleges.  As  a  consequence,  every  branch 
of  learning  has  made  great  advance ;  in  nearly 
every  branch,  also,  masses  of  traditional  error 
have  been  discarded,  while  many  new  fields  of 
research  and  new  sciences  have  been  opened. 
At  the  same  time,  modem  facilities  of  inter¬ 
course  have  been  bringing  Europe  and  Ameri¬ 
ca  into  closer  touch  on  all  the  lines  of  advance 
in  learning. 

In  this  respect  the  age  preceding  the  Refor¬ 
mation  was  also  remarkable.  The  Renaissance 
stands  out  in  history  as  the  time  of  what  is 
called  the  great  “revival  of  learning”  for 
Europe.  In  the  fifteenth  century  the  more 
active  intercourse  with  the  Greek  Churcb,  and 
the  efforts  for  union  with  it,  helped  to  bring 
into  Italy  learned  Greeks  and  numerous  man¬ 


uscripts  of  Greek  authors.”  In  1458,  just 
three  years  after  the  achievement  of  printing 
in  Germany,  the  Turks  captured  Constantino¬ 
ple,  and  Europe  became  speedily  full  of  Greek 
exiles  and  their  literature,  at  a  time  when  cheap 
printing  and  rapid  publication  were  ready  to 
aid  in  spreading  the  new  studies.  Those 
studies  were  mainly  in  the  classics,  the  philos¬ 
ophies,  and  poetry  of  Ancient  Greece,  that  is, 
the  ripest  wisdom  and  beauty  of  the  ancient 
heathen  world.  They  presented  a  great  con¬ 
trast  to  the  dry  and  dogmatic  writings  of  the 
scholastic  authors,  who  were  the  champions  of 
orthodox  Christianity.  And  among  the  “hu¬ 
manists,”  as  the  devotees  of  the  new  learning 
were  called  in  distinction  from  the  “divines” 
of  the  Church,  there  burst  out  a  widespread 
and  fierce  scepticism  of  Christian  trath.  In 
the  midst  of  this  intellectual  ferment  a 
university  was  founded  at  Wittenberg,  in  1502, 
in  which  the  new  learning  was  given  promi¬ 
nence  from  the  outset.  Not  another  university 
in  all  Germany  was  then  in  sympathy  with 
the  “humanists.”  Now,  mark  this  in  the  fore¬ 
front  of  your  memories:  Martin  Luther  en¬ 
tered  the  University  of  Wittenberg  in  1508.  he 
became  a  teacher  there  in  1512,  and  it  was  as 
Professor  of  Theology  in  this  liberal  university 
that  Luther  took  the  step,  in  1517,  which 
began  the  Reformation.  So,  too,  Calvin,  be¬ 
came  imbued  with  the  “new  learning”  of  his 
times  before  he  thought  of  taking  part  in  the 
Reformation. 

Timid  and  ignorant  souls  to  day  are  crying 
that  the  old  truths  are  in  danger  of  being  ob¬ 
literated  by  the  new  learning  and  sciences  of 
our  day.  Well,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  old 
doctrines  which  God  allows  to  become  lost 
are  thereby  proved  to  be  man’s  doctrines.  Let 
those  who  put  man  above  God  mourn  over  the 
explosion  of  their  old  traditions  into  vanishing 
smoke.  But  let  us  be  thankful  that  God 
drilled  Luther  and  Calvin  in  the  schools  of  the 
new  learning  in  their  day,  and  from  that  learn¬ 
ing  gave  the  Reformation  new  weapons  to 
overthrow  the  pious  errors  of  the  past,  and  to 
advance  the  cause  of  Gospel  truth  through  all 
future  centuries.  Providence  is  giving  us  the 
signs  of  a  similar  transition  now.  The  wide¬ 
spread  intellectual  activity  of  the  present  cen¬ 
tury  has  already  turned  its  attention  to  Chris¬ 
tian  truth  with  more  searching  study  than 
ever  given  before.  Some  of  it  is  sceptical  and 
destructive,  but  most  of  it  is  honest  and  rever¬ 
ent.  As  we  understand  bridge-making,  bread¬ 
making,  the  remedies  of  disease,  and  many 
other  things  much  better  than  it  was  possible 
to  understand  them  a  hundred  years  ago,  so 
the  next  century  will  have  much  new  light  of 
truth  concerning  the  Bible,  Christian  doc¬ 
trines.  and  Christian  life.  Some  old  notions 
that  are  dear  to  us  most  be  unlearned  and 
cast  aside,  as  is  always  the  case  where  igno¬ 
rance  becomes  more  enlightened  by  advancing 
knowledge.  But  as  history  shows  that  the 
sceptical  new  learning  in  which  Luther  and 
Calvin  were  educated  did  not  sink  later  gener¬ 
ations  into  unbelief,  but  instead,  lifted  the 
world  to  a  truer  conception  of  God  and  a 
purer  living  in  His  sight,  so,  instead  of  fear 
and  lament  over  modem  learning,  we  will  re¬ 
joice  in  it  if  we  really  believe  that  God  is 
mightier  than  man,  remembering  that  He 
has  given  us  proof  in  the  Protestant  Reforma¬ 
tion  that  Jesus’  promise  will  be  fulfilled ;  His 
Holy  Spirit  will  surely  guide  into  the  trath 
those  who  are  childlike  in  their  willingness  to 
learn. 

8rd.  The  parallel  in  applied  Christianity.  I 
have  already  alluded  to  the  likeness  between 
our  times  and  that  past  age  in  tbe  great  re¬ 
ligions  revivals  and  the  conversion  of  numer¬ 
ous  individuals.  It  is  a  different  point  of  view 
we  are  to  take  now :  that  is,  the  effect  of 
Christian  faith  and  life  on  society  and  govern- 
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n)ent.  Before  the  Reformation  the  whole  drift 
had  been  towards  the  establishment  of  the 
strongest  state.  Anarchic  feudalism  had  been 
long  giving  way  to  a  centralized  order  of 
national  monarchies,  corresponding  to  the 
growing  conception  of  the  absolute  sovereignty 
of  God,  a  doctrine  which  was  reflected  on  its 
human  side  in  the  rise  of  the  Papacy.  But  as 
national  sovereignty  came  to  prevail,  nobles 
as  well  as  serfs  awakened  to  the  sense  of  op¬ 
pression,  and  began  to  struggle  for  individual 
rights.  Then  came  the  Reformation,  pro¬ 
claiming  that  God,  in  His  sovereign  power 
and  grace,  created  all  men  of  one  blood,  and 
in  His  sovereign  mercy  justifies  the  serf  like 
the  noble,  the  sinner  like  the  saint,  making 
the  one  as  well  as  the  other  an  heir  of  heaven 
through  faith  in  Christ  alone.  This  Reforma¬ 
tion  truth  brought  to  light  the  right  of  pri¬ 
vate  judgment  in  matters  of  opinion  and 
faith,  the  right  of  the  subject  to  govern  him¬ 
self,  and  Anally,  the  right  of  the  slave  to 
freedom.  In  a  word,  this  new  light  brought 
to  the  world  the  blessings  of  individualism. 
The  re«ult  was  the  rise  of  republics  on  the 
ruins  of  monarchies.  In  all  civilized  coun¬ 
tries  to-day  the  people  themselves  are  the 
rulers ;  where  kings  and  queens  are  still  found, 
they  are  hedged  about  by  republican  institu¬ 
tions. 

But  the  signs  of  the  times  are  showing  us 
that  the  ultimate  logic  of  individualism  is 
devilish  evil,  and  that  Christ  would  lead  us  to  a 
higher  development.  The  anarchist  is  the 
impersonation  of  unsanctified  individualism. 
For  his  own  selfish  power  and  greed  he  is  ready 
to  become  the  assassin  of  rulers,  or  the  leader 
in  “strikes”  to  destroy  the  industries  of  a 
nation.  On  the  other  hand,  civilized  coun¬ 
tries  are  now  learning  as  never  before  the 
practical  good  in  Christlike  unselfishness. 
Christ  abandoned  His  heavenly  glory  and 
power.  His  divine  rights,  in  order  to  save  the 
unworthy,  because  He  loved  them ;  wherefore 
God  has  highly  exalted  him,  that  at  the  name 
of  Jesus  every  knee  should  bow.  And  Jesus 
taught  that  the  greatest  are  they  who  serve 
their  fellow-men  in  His  Spirit.  The  practical 
outcome  of  this  truth  is  Christian  socialism. 
To  those  who  have  not  obtained  a  clear  idea 
of  the  truth  and  the  facts,  it  is  a  surprise  to 
learn  how  far  already  this  Gospel  principle  has 
become  a  part  of  business  and  civil  affairs. 
Without  any  purpose  of  selfish  profit,  or  class 
advantage,  the  wealth  of  the  community  and 
its  strength  are  now  given  to  sustain  postal 
facilities,  to  build  roads,  pave  and  light 
streets,  maintain  public  schools,  hospitals, 
asylums,  and  in  various  other  ways  care  for  the 
unfortunate,  the  weak,  and  even  the  unworthy. 
This  tendency  to  level  the  weak  up  by  taxing 
the  community  in  their  behalf,  and  to  level 
the  fortunate  down  by  narrowing  their  oppor¬ 
tunities  to  acquire  and  hold  power  and  wealth, 
is  one  of  the  most  prominent  signs  of  our 
times.  It  involves  evil  and  hardship  as  well 
as  good,  because  it  bears  the  qualities  of  our 
imperfect  humanity.  But  underneath  these 
evils  and  hardships  we  may  see  a  Gospel  truth 
struggling  into  recognition  as  a  social  power. 
The  goal  of  society  before  us  is  not  a  republic 
of  merely  free  and  independent  citizens ; 
but  it  is  a  Christian  state,  in  which  free 
and  independent  citizens,  after  the  exam¬ 
ple  of  Christ,  shall  deny  themselves  for 
the  benefit  of  their  unfortunate  and  un¬ 
worthy  fellow-citizens.  The  Gospel  which 
providence  is  emphasizing  in  our  times  is  not 
less  the  conversion  of  individuals  to  the  Chris¬ 
tian  life,  but  also  the  conversion  of  society, 
of  communities,  of  governments,  the  Chris¬ 
tianizing  of  business  and  corporations,  of  so¬ 
cial,  legislative,  and  judicial  functions.  Jesus 
Christ  brought  good  news  for  these  as  well 
as  for  the  individual,  declaring  that  the  king¬ 


dom  of  God  is  at  hand.  The  special  privilege 
offered  our  generation  is  to  bear  a  larger  share 
than  any  generation  of  the  past  in  bringing  in 
the  kingdom  of  God. 

What,  then,  is  the  conclusion  to  be  inferred 
from  the  signs  of  our  times.  To  me  it  is  one 
of  large  hope  and  great  encouragement.  Not 
one  of  UB  doubts  that  God  ruled  the  world  in 
the  past ;  the  danger  is  that  we  forget  that 
God  is  ruling  in  the  present  by  the  Spirit  of 
Christ.  Not  one  of  us  doubts  that  Jehovah 
shaped  the  course  of  events  in  Old  Testament 
times ;  we  all  believe  that  Christ  Jesus  and 
the  Holy  Spirit  controlled  through  the  Chris¬ 
tian  centuiies  that  led  up  to  the  Reformation. 
God  has  not  abdicated  since  then  ;  His  wisdom 
has  not  dimmed.  His  power  has  not  decreased. 
His  grace  has  not  been  lessened.  The  motive 
of  His  rule  was  manifested  in  the  incarnation 
of  Jesus  Christ.  That  motive  is  not  merely 
love  and  favor  to  repentant  individuals ;  it  is 
love  to  the  wide  world  in  all  its  unworthi¬ 
ness.  Therefore,  to-day  we  may  rejoice  that 
the  unchangeable  God  of  loving  kindness  and 
tender  mercy  is  still  controlling  in  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  earthly  affairs.  We  can  be  sure 
that  He  will  bring  good  out  of  evil,  that  some 
things  which  seem  evil  to  us  He  will  sanctify 
as  means  to  most  blessed  gopd.  His  Holy 
Spirit  is  leading  into  truth  that  is  new  to  the 
world  and  new  to  the  Church,  conferring 
power  unto  righteousness  where  we  would 
least  expect  it,  just  as  Jewish  communities 
were  once  surprised  to  find  ignorant  fishermen 
magnified  into  Apostles  of  a  new  faith.  As 
surely  as  God’s  ways  are  higher  than  ours,  so 
surely  He  will  bless  the  future  by  means  in 
the  present  that  are  wiser  and  more  effective 
and  more  filled  with  loving  kindness  than  any 
we  can  read  in  the  past,  or  picture  in  our 
imaginations.  Lay  hold  of  this  truth.  Let 
God’s  Spirit  lead  you  into  truth  which  you 
have  not  yet  accepted ;  let  Him  give  you  pow¬ 
ers  of  doing  good  unto  others  which  you  have 
not  yet  cultivated ;  let  Him  fill  you  with 
Christ’s  love  of  the  world  and  His  spirit  of 
brotherhood.  Then  it  shall  also  be  yours  to 
share  in  His  joy  of  bringing  in  the  kingdom 
of  God  and  in  wearing  the  crown  that  is  given 
at  last  to  those  who  serve  their  fellow-men  as 
Christ  served,  in  the  self  sacrifice  of  love, 
even  for  them  that  crucified  Him. 

BOSE  SUNDAY. 

By  Bev.  Samuel  T.  Clarke. 

Rose  windows  of  great  beauty  are  found  in 
many  churches.  Any  elaborate  aqd  syste¬ 
matic  display  of  the  fiower  itself,  however, 
in  a  realistic  fioral  sacrament,  has  not  hitherto 
come  to  public  notice.  In  the  ecclesiastical 
calendar,  days  are  set  apart  for  martyrs,  con¬ 
fessors,  and  apologists,  but  even  the  most 
ritualistic  have  not  canonized  as  yet,  so  far 
as  known,  any  fiower  of  the  field.  But  it  is 
far  healthier  for  the  human  soul  to  worship 
a  beautiful  sweet  rose  than  any  of  those  old 
canon  sainted  heroes  who  smell,  not  of  love, 
but  of  blood,  brimstone,  and  bigotry.  It  was 
the  great  Teacher  himself  who  said,"  Con¬ 
sider  the  lillies,”  and  thus  inaugurated  the 
first  fiower  mission. 

Ministering  on  a  recent  June  day  in  a  beau¬ 
tiful  rural  sanctuary,  the  services  all  received 
their  tone  from  the  fact  that  the  day  had  been 
publicly  set  apart  in  that  parish  as  Rose  Sun¬ 
day.  Devotees  of  the  fiower  garden  had  har¬ 
vested  from  every  nook  and  corner  specimens 
of  their  favorite,  with  the  design  of  present¬ 
ing  as  many  different  types  and  varieties  of 
the  blossom  as  possible.  As  the  result,  every 
part  of  the  church  was  perfumed  like  a  field 
which  the  Lord  himself  bad  blessed.  Organ 
loft  and  communion  rail,  font  and  window 
sill,  reading  desk  and  altar,  all  blushed  with 
their  separate  and  distinct  displays. 


The  children  were  enraptured  when  a  rose 
expert  in  the  church  school  gave  to  them,  in 
a  little  address,  all  the  names  of  the  twenty- 
five  species  visible  before  them.  It  was  in¬ 
deed  a  botanico-religiouB  education. 

There  are  few  earthly  objects  more  crowded 
with  instructive  suggestions  about  our  Saviour 
and  His  mission  than  this  June  symbol  of 
Him,  of  whom  it  was  said,  "I  am  the  Rose  of 
Sharon.”  Roses  are  natives  of  Southern 
Europe,  but  like  the  Gospel,  they  have  spread 
over  all  the  world.  The  Greek  and  Roman 
classics  are  full  of  tributes  to  their  beauty, 
while  old  George  Herbert,  Tennyson,  Shelly, 
Whittier,  and  even  rugged  Watts  have  sung 
their  praises  and  deciphered  their  ethical  and 
spiritual  lessons.  Quaintly  has  the  last  named 
sung : 

How  fair  is  the  rose,  what  a  beautifal  flower. 

The  glory  of  April  and  May 
Bat  the  leaves  are  beginning  to  fade  in  an  hour. 

And  they  wither  and  die  in  a  day. 

Yet  the  rose  has  one  powerful  virtue  to  boast. 

Above  all  the  flowers  of  the  field :  [are  lust. 
When  its  leaves  aie  all  dead  and  its  fine  colors 
Still  how  sweet  a  perfume  it  will  yield. 

Mt.  Desert,  on  the  coast  of  Maine,  is  always 
alive  with  a  deep  rich  red  sweet-briar,  pecu¬ 
liar  to  the  locality,  a  special  favorite  with  that 
great  American  called  the  Plumed  Knight. 
Twelve  thousand  feet  up  in  the  skies  in  India, 
the  Vale  of  Cashmere  rewards  the  traveller 
with  acres  of  rose -beds.  That  garden  of  Pal¬ 
estine,  the  plain  of  Sharon,  reaching  from 
Mt.  Carmel  to  Joppa,  on  the  Mediterranean, 
is  as  celebrated  for  the  its  fioral  display  as 
for  its  astonishing  harvest. 

What  a  blessed  gift  of  the  creative  artistic 
hand  is  our  summer  rose!  Damascus  and 
Jericho,  Chinese  and  moss,  monthly  and 
standard,  sweet  -  brier  and  climber,  all  are 
seen  in  their  speechless  eloquence  to  strive  to 
sing  to  the  pilgrims  of  the  might  of  Him  who 
wore  the  crown  of  thorns.  They  tell  of  how 
Jesus  can  make  human  lives  that  are  barren 
as  deserts  and  as  loveless,  blossom  like  the 
rose,  and  of  what  sweet  refreshment  He  can 
afford  in  the  wilderness  of  time,  and  of  His 
glory  and  beauty  as  the  chief  of  ten  thousand, 
and  the  One  altogether  lovely.  You  may- 
shatter  a  vial  that  contains  attar  of  rose  into 
a  hundred  fragments,  but  the  odor  is  there 
still  and  can  never  perish.  And  He  abides 
when  all  else  vanishes  away.  The  Pope  may 
send  a  golden  rose  to  some  famed  child  of  the 
Church,  and  it  will  be  forever  a  precious  heir¬ 
loom  to  the  recipient.  But  when  we  put  on 
Rose  Sunday  a  real,  living  flower  into  the 
hands  of  each  child,  and  tell  them  to  look 
into  its  heart  and  see  their  Saviour,  we  have 
made  the  rose  inexpressibly  precious  and 
sacred  to  them  forevermore.  These  flowers 
in  the  village  church  were  the  first  roses  of 
the  season.  The  day,  however,  was  not  com¬ 
plete  till  at  even  song  there  was  sung  from  old 
Tom  Moore  those  eternal  stanzas,  about  the 
conclusion  of  the  whole  matter : 

'Tie  the  la^t  rose  of  summer. 

Left  blooming  alone. 

All  her  lovely  companions 
Are  faded  and  gone. 

No  flower  of  her  kindred 
No  rose-bud  is  nigh. 

To  reflect  back  her  blushes 
Or  give  sigh  for  sigh. 


Madame  Carnot,  in  assigning  a  reason  for 
her  refusal  of  the  offer  of  a  pension  from  the 
French  Republic,  expressed  herself  with  such 
dignity,  and  displayed  so  lofty  a  spirit  of  patri¬ 
otism,  that  her  words  deserve  to  be  impressed 
upon  the  memories  of  all  lovers  of  their  kind. 
She  said:  “The  children  and  I  thought  that 
France,  by  unanimously  according  magnificent 
national  obsequies  to  M.  Carnot,  paid  him  the 
supreme  and  only^  homage  worthy  of  the 
country  and  of  himself.  ”  Madame  Carnot  is 
of  kin  with  the  noble  patrician  matrons  o 
ancient  Rome. 
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VIEWS  FROM  LAKE  MOHONK,  parable  of  the  Prodigal  Son.  Instead  of  pur-  than  that?  In  the  meanwhile,  any  further 


A  POSTPONKD  PRESBYTERIAN  PROBLEM. 

“The  last  thing  in  this  world  our  Church 
should  do  is  to  make  further  overtures  to  the 
Southern  Church  for  reunion,”  warmly  affirmed 
my  friend,  Christopher  Levelhead  in  response 
to  a  question  concerning  the  recent  General 
Assembly.  We  were  strolling  along  towards 
the  chalet  on  Guyot’s  Hill,  where  we  antici¬ 
pated  an  enchanting  vision  of  many  mountains 
and  verdant  valleys.  The  air  was  not  only 
cool,  but  also  fragrant  with  the  odors  of  the 
pine-tree  grove  through  which  we  were  pass¬ 
ing.  At  one  moment  our  attention  was  ar¬ 
rested  by  a  cluster  of  wild  roses,  at  another 
by  the  water  lilies,  smiling  upon  the  bospm  of 
the  little  pond  fifty  feet  below.  We  had  been 
sequestered  at  Lake  Mohonk  for  a  week,  and 
each  day’s  experience  of  its  smooth  roads,  its 
picturesque  walks,  its  numerous  chalets  in 
convenient  places,  the  accommodating  host 
and  hostess,  and  the  first-rate  appointments 
in  all  departments,  contributed  to  our  con¬ 
tentment.  So,  after  an  admirably  served 
breakfast,  we  were  two  critical  Pesbyterians. 
climbing  towards  the  place,  not  where  Moses 
stood,  but  where  we  can  “view  the  landscape 
o’er.” 

“But,”  I  protested,  in  reply  to  his  declara¬ 
tion,  “it  is  a  humiliating  spectacle  we  Presby 
terians  are  obliged  to  present  to  Christendom 
for  two  halves  of  a  denomination  to  stand 
apart  upon  dead  issues.” 

“It  is  still  more  humiliating,”  Christopher 
rejoined,  “to  the  Northern  Church  to  have 
its  overtures,  one  after  another,  contemptu 
ously  rejected  by  the  leaders  in  the  Southern 
Church.  Our  zealous  reunionists  have  gone 
too  far.  Many  of  us  in  the  rank  and  file  feel 
that  they  have  subjected  us  to  insult  and 
ignominy.  We  have  representatively  pros 
trated  ourselves  before  the  secession  Church 
and  begged  and  begged  them  to  come  in  with 
us  again.  These  efforts  have  ceased  to  be 
Christian  ;  they  are  canine.  We  have  not  only 
turned  ‘the  other  cheek,’  but,  under  the  lead 
of  the  false  ambition  of  certain  ecclesiastics, 
we  have  sold  our  birthright  of  self-respect  for 
the  mess  of  pottage  of  a  reunited  (mechani¬ 
cally,  but  not  sympathetically)  Church.  It  is 
high  time  for  us  to  stop  these  genuflections 
and  to  stand  up  like  men.  Many  of  our 
most  thoughtful  and  self  respecting  members 
are  indignant.  We  are  tired  of  being  walked 
over  by  a  few  unreconstructed  secessionists. 
I  verily  believe  we  have  gone  further  in  this 
business  of  overturning  for  reunion  than  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  requires.  We  have  gone 
beyond  the  ‘seventy  times  seven.’  By  our 
persistent  supplications  we  have  rendered  our¬ 
selves  contemptible.” 

“This  is  pretty  strong  language,”  I  sug 
gested.  “  It  is  polemic  rather  than  irenic.  ” 

“I  know  it,”  replied  Christopher,  “but  it  is 
time  to  use  strong  language  on  the  side  of 
dignity  and  a  virile  Christianity.  The  fact  is, 
this  Church  union  business  has  become  an 
ecclesiastical  fad  with  some  of  our  restless 
(nnless  they  are  conspicuous)  men,  and  in  its 
accomplishment  they  are  ready  to  sacrifice  all 
other  Christian  virtues.  In  the  religion  ex¬ 
emplified  by  our  divine  Teacher  there  is  a 
place  for  righteous  indignation  as  well  as 
charity.  Verily,  charity  itself  is  a  galatinous, 
flabby,  wishy-washy  thing  without  a  well  de¬ 
veloped  spinal  column  of  righteous  indigna¬ 
tion,  which  is  only  another  phrase  for  justice 
in  the  active  mood.  Let  the  Southern  Church 
alone.  Let  nothing  more  be  said  about  re¬ 
union  until  they  do  the  saying,  and  let  that 
saying  be  not  merely  an  invitation,  but  a  very 
earnest,  importunate  prayer.  Don’t  let  the 
Northern  Church  demean  itself  by  going  any 
further  than  the  magnanimous  father  in  the 


suing  this  ignia-futuus  of  reunion  with  South¬ 
ern  Presbyterians  with  whom  we  have  no 
sympathy  (as  long  as  they  are  unrepentant  of 
their  disloyalty  and  unforgiving  of  their 
Northern  brethren),  let  us  address  ourselves 
to  lessening  the  friction  and  reducing  the  dis¬ 
locations  in  the  Church  which  was  represented 
by  commissioners  in  the  recent  General  Assem¬ 
bly  at  Saratoga.  ” 

In  order  to  lead  Christopher  to  define  his 
position  more  clearly,  I  asked:  “Don’t  you 
esteem  some  of  the  prominent  opposers  to  re¬ 
union  in  the  Southern  Church  as  great  men?” 

“Yes,”  cried  Christopher,  “great  as  South¬ 
erners  ;  great  in  their  disloyalty  to  our  Federal 
Union ;  great  in  their  animosity  to  the  North¬ 
ern  Church  and  its  patriot  preachers ;  great 
in  their  lack  of  confidence  in  our  orthodoxy 
and  general  trustworthiness.  I  confess  when 
I  have  seen  the  spirit  exhibited  by  these  men 
towards  the  North,  when  I  have  read  some  of 
their  utterances  in  regard  to  reunion  with 
their  Northern  brethren,  I  have  been  stung  to 
the  quick.  They  may  be  learned  and  elo¬ 
quent,  they  may  have  gathered  around  them 
large  congregations,  and  great  churches,  nev¬ 
ertheless  in  regard  to  Church  and  State  north 
of  Mason  and  Dixon’s  line,  they  do  not  ex¬ 
hibit  the  spirit  of  Christian  unity.  The  Gos¬ 
pel  from  men  who  are  bitter  towards  their 
brothers  whom  they  have  seen  can  do  me  no 
good.  Their  apples  are  ashes ;  their  roses, 
upon  examination,  prove  to  be  tissue  paper; 
their  influence  is  like  that  of  a  thunder  storm 
upon  sweet  milk.  ‘If  any  man  have  not  the 
Spirit  of  Christ,  he  is  none  of  His,’  it  matters 
not  what  his  ecclesiastical  position  or  his  pop¬ 
ularity  among  partizans.  Heresy  in  regard 
to  the  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures  or  ques¬ 
tions  in  eschatology,  or  even  the  person  of  our 
Lord,  is  not  to  be  compared  in  its  paganizing 
influence,  subjectively  and  objectively,  to  the 
heresy  of  an  unforgiving  spirit  towards  the 
Northern  Church  and  the  contemptuous  treat¬ 
ment  of  overtures  made  in  a  fraternal  spirit.  ” 

“You  appear  to  feel  in  regard  to  the  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church,”  said  I,  “very  much  as 
James  Russell  Lowell  says  he  feels  in  regard 
to  our  country.  ” 

“What  is  that?”  asked  Christopher.  Where¬ 
upon  I  whipped  out  of  my  pocket  a  small  edi¬ 
tion  of  Lowell’s  Poems,  and  read  as  follows 
from  “The  Biglow  Papers” :  “When  one  would 
have  us  fling  up  our  caps  and  shout  with  the 
multitude,  ‘Our  country,  however  hounded!'  he 
demands  of  us  that  we  sacrifice  the  larger  to 
the  less,  the  higher  to  the  lower,  and  that  we 
yield  to  the  imaginary  claims  of  a  few  acres 
of  soil  our  duty  and  privilege  as  liege  men  of 
truth.  Our  true  country  is  bounded  on  the 
north  and  south,  on  the  east  and  the  west  by 
justice,  and  when  she  oversteps  that  invisible 
boundary  line  by  so  much  as  a  hair’s  breadth, 
she  ceases  to  be  our  mother,  and  chooses, 
rather,  to  be  looked  upon  quasi  noverca.” 

“That  will  do,”  cried  Christopher.  “If  you 
substitute  for  the  word  country  the  word 
Church,  it  states  the  truth  of  the  situation  ” 

“But  are  you  not  exhibiting  an  unforgiving 
spirit  yourself?”  I  ventured  to  interpose.  “If 
such  sentiments  as  you  have  uttered  while 
resting  here  in  this  Guyot  chalet  were  boldly 
acknowledged,  I  fear  reunion  would  be  defi¬ 
nitely  postponed.  ” 

“On  the  contrary,”  rejoined  Christopher, 
“the  true  Southerner,  whether  in  or  out  of 
the  Church,  respects  most  a  self-respecting 
opponent.  He  is  more  ready  to  form  an  alli¬ 
ance  with  men  who  stand  on  their  dignity  and 
speak  plain  words  than  with  men  who  annually 
get  down  on  their  knees  and  sue  for  peace. 
And  as  to  an  unforgiving  spirit,  God  knows  I 
am  ready  to  forgive  when  forgiveness  is  really 
desired.  Does  our  Heavenly  Father  do  more 


overtures  or  certificates  of  reconciliation  are 
simply  giving  that  which  is  holy  unto  dogs 
and  casting  pearls  before  swine.  Henceforth, 
passivity  towards  the  Southern  opposers  of  re¬ 
union  should  be  our  policy,  and  activity 
towards  the  peace  and  work  of  our  own  North¬ 
ern  Church.  In  the  natural  course  of  events^ 
reunion  is  now  a  long  way  off.  And  there  is 
only  one  way  to  hasten  it,  as  well  as  to  har¬ 
monize  the  discordant  elements  in  our  North¬ 
ern  branch.” 

“What  way  is  that?”  I  inquired,  as  we 
turned  our  faces  toward  home. 

“A  revival  greater  than  any  that  American 
Presbyterians  North  and  South,  have  yet  en¬ 
joyed.  During  the  rest  of  the  year  let  us  con¬ 
centrate  upon  that,”  and  Christopher  began 
whistling  something  that  sounded  like  “I  need 
Thee,  every  hour.”  N.  B.  R. 

“THE  EXAMINATION  OF  CANDIPATEH.” 

May  I  make  an  addition  to  what  has  been 
said  in  the  columns  of  The  Evangelist  on  this 
subject,  by  showing  “a  more  excellent  way?” 

The  writer’s  first  pastorate  was  over  a 
“  Presbygational”  Church,  one  that  was  organ¬ 
ized  as  a  Presbyterian  Church,  but  had  lapsed 
into  Congregationalism.  Candidates  were  re¬ 
ceived,  as  in  Congregational  Churches,  by  the 
public  relation  of  the  individual’s  “experi¬ 
ence,”  and  by  the  vote  of  all  the  membership 
present.  Seldom  were,  any  questions  asked. 
A  miss  of  thirteen  years  came  to  the  first 
communion.  At  the  previous  church-meeting, 
in  attempting  to  lelate  her  experience,  after 
uttering  a  sentence  or  two,  her  emotions  over¬ 
came  her,  she  burst  into  tears  and  sat  down. 
Upon  that  examination  she  was  accepted ! 
Subsequent  events  showed  that  a  serious  mis¬ 
take  was  made. 

In  the  next  pastorate,  that  examinationa 
might  be  efficient  and  sufficient,  a  series  of 
“Questions  to  Proponents  for  Admission”  was 
drawn  up,  which  all  candidates  had  for  care¬ 
ful  study  and  consideration  previous  to  com¬ 
ing  before  session.  At  the  session-meeting 
these  questions  were  read  to  the  applicants 
for  admission  and  responded  to  affirmatively ; 
and,  in  addition,  the  church  officers  had  the 
opportunity  of  asking  other  questions  if  they 
pleased.  But  so  eminently  satisfactory  has 
been  been  the  use  of  printed  questions,  that 
oral  questions  have  seldom  been  propounded. 
They  are  as  follows : 

1.  Have  you  made  an  entire  and  never-to- 
be-recalled  surrender  of  yourself  and  all  that 
you  have  to  Christ,  and  have  you  a  fixed  pur¬ 
pose  to  lead  a  Christian  life?  Mark  8:  84; 
Luke  9:  28;  Luke  14:  25  83. 

2.  Do  you  feel  that,  in  carrying  out  this 
purpose,  you  need  the  grace  of  God,  and  do 
you  depend  upon  that  rather  than  your  own 
unaided  strength?  1  Cor.  15:  10;  2  Cor.  12:  9; 
Gal.  2:  19-20;  Phil.  4:  13. 

3.  Do  you  receive  God  as  your  Heavenly 
Father,  supremely  to  love  and  obey  Him,  ac¬ 
cepting  as  the  law  of  your  life.  His  will  and 
commands  as  revealed  in  His  Word?  Matt.  6: 
9;  Luke  10;  27;  Ps.  19:  7  14. 

4.  Do  you  depend  upon  Christ  for  pardon, 
salvation,  and  heaven,  and  not  upon  your  own 
merits  or  personal  fitness?  Acts  4:  12;  Rom. 

3 :  20 ;  1  Cor.  1 :  30. 

5.  Do  you  feel  that  you  need  the  teaching 
of  the  Word  of  God,  and  the  aid  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  to  reveal  to  you  your  duty  and  enable 
you  to  discharge  it,  and  will  you  seek  His 
guidance  and  aid  in  daily  prayer?  Ps.  119:  115; 
John  15 :  15 ;  Luke  11 :  18 ;  John  14 :  26 ;  1  Cor. 
2:  10. 

6.  Will  you,  while  connected  with  this 
church,  regulate  your  whole  life,  in  its  busi¬ 
ness,  its  recreations,  and  its  pleasures,  so  as 
to  be,  as  far  as  in  you  lies,  without  offense 
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towards  God  and  man ;  and  will  you  prayer¬ 
fully  endeavor,  always  and  everywhere,  to 
make  your  example  and  your  influence  that  of 
a  consistent  Christian,  guided  in  all  things 
by  the  precepts,  principles,  and  spirit  of  God’s 
Word?  1  Cor.  8:  13;  1  Cor.  10:  31-33;  2  Cor. 
«;  14-18;  1  Thess.  5:  22;  1  Peter  1 :  15 ;  Ps. 
73:  24. 

7.  Hav’e  you  read  the  Articles  of  Faith  and 
the  Covenant  of  this  Ciiurch,  and  do  you  give 
them  your  assent?  W.  H.  B. 

Rx-hkstpb,  N.  y. 

THE  NATIONAL  PRISON  REFORM  ASSOCIA¬ 
TION  IN  ST.  PAUL,  MINN. 

By  Bov.  Wm.  C.  Covert. 

The  National  Prison  Reform  Association,  or¬ 
ganized  in  1870  with  General  Seymour  of  New 
York  as  its  first  President,  closed  a  largely 
attended  convention  in  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  on 
the  20th  ult.  It  sat  for  four  days.  One  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty  delegates  were  in  attendance 
from  twenty  one  States  and  Canada.  There 
were  wardens  of  penitentiaries,  superintend¬ 
ents  of  reform  schools,  chaplains  of  all  kinds 
of  penal  and  reformatory  institutions,  practi¬ 
cal  sheriffs,  prison  experts,  lawyers  interested 
in  elevating  the  criminal  code,  and  students 
of  various  phases  of  criminology,  penolog}', 
sociology,  and  all  cognate  questions.  Alto 
gether  it  was  a  remarkable  and  significant 
gathering  of  men.  The  Southern  States,  where 
prison  reform  is  badly  needed  and  is  making 
encouraging  progress,  were  well  represented. 
Twelve  delegates  were  appointed  by  the  Gov 
ernor  of  North  Carolina,  fourteen  by  the  Gov¬ 
ernor  of  South  Carolina,  fifteen  by  the  State 
of  Georgia.  Virginia  was  well  represented  in 
the  person  of  Superintendent  Lynn  of  her 
State  Penitentiary.  He  referred  to  the  evils 
of  prison  life  in  the  South,  and  to  the  convict 
camp  life  in  particular. 

The  work  outlined  for  the  convention  from 
Saturday  evening  to  Thursday,  constituted  a 
lengthy  and  well  defined  programme.  The 
conference  sermon  was  preached  by  the  Rev. 
John  Paul  Egbert,  D.D. ,  at  the  House  of 
Hope  Presbyterian  Church,  on  Sunday  morn¬ 
ing  at  10.30,  and  a  platform  meeting  was  held 
in  the  evening  at  the  People’s  Church,  where 
the  principal  address  was  delivered  by  Prof. 
Graham  Taylor  of  Chicago  on  “A  Plea  for  the 
Whole  Man.”  Something  of  the  wide  field 
that  this  Association  is  trying  to  cover,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  high  purposes  it  contemplates, 
may  be  gathered  from  the  subjects  of  some  of 
the  papers  taken  at  random  from  the  well 
made  programme  compiled  by  State  Secretary 
Hart  of  Minnesota:  “The  Discharge  of  Prison¬ 
ers,”  by  J.  J.  Lyttle,  Philadelphia;  “Inequality 
of  Sentences,”  by  Dr.  F.  H.  Wines,  Spring- 
field,  Ill.  ;  “Social  Purity  and  Obscene  Litera¬ 
ture,”  Deborah  C.  Leads,  Philadelphia;  “Tu¬ 
berculosis,”  Dr.  Ransom;  “The  Chaplain  of  the 
Future,”  the  Rev.  W.  J.  Bott,  Massachusetts 
Reformatory ;  “  How  to  Popularize  Prison  Re 
form,”  Hon.  George  Washburn,  Elyria,  Ohio. 

The  old  officers  were  reelected,  as  follows: 
President,  R.  Brinkerhoff,  Mansfield,  Ohio ; 
Secretary,  the  Rev.  J.  S.  Milligan,  Allegheny, 
Pa.  ;  Treasurer,  C.  M.  Jessup,  Hartford,  Conn. 
The  permanent  work  of  this  Association  goes 
on  through  standing  committees.  These  are 
strongly  made,  and  convey  an  exact  idea  of 
the  purposes  of  the  organization.  The  com¬ 
mittees  are  as  follows,  with  their  chairmen: 
Criminal  Law  and  Reform,  J.  W.  Ela,  Chica¬ 
go;  Preventive  and  Reformatory,  J.  H.  Malla- 
iieu,  Nebraska;  Prison  Discipline,  C.  F. 
Durston,  Sing  Sing,  N.  Y.  ;  Discharged  Pris¬ 
oners,  the  Rev.  S.  J.  Barrows,  Boston ;  Police 
Force  in  Cities,  S.  Harrigan,  St.  Louis. 

Two  overtures  to  the  National  Government 
were  adopted,  one  adverse  to  the  pending 
O’Neil  bill,  regarding  tbe  matter  of  convict 


labor,  condemning  the  bill  as  inconsistent 
with  ideal  prison  and  reformatory  principles. 
The  other  resolution  prayed  for  the  creation 
of  a  bureau  for  the  identification  of  criminals 
in  connection  with  the  department  of  justice. 

Large  discussion  was  had  concerning  pre¬ 
ventive  measures,  concerning  the  perplexing 
questions  of  prison  discipline,  reformation  of 
criminal  law,  the  elevation  of  the  criminal 
lawyer,  the  reformation  and  restoration  to 
society  and  citizenhood  of  the  criminal  through 
all  sorts  of  processes,  mental,  moral,  and  phy¬ 
sical,  and  scores  of  other  topics  vitally  con¬ 
nected  with  the  broad  work  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion. 

There  was  all  the  while  evident  a  deep 
anxiety  on  the  part  of  the  practical  prison 
men  in  regard  to  popular  interest  in  prison 
reform  in  all  of  its  departments.  They  fear 
the  wiles  of  the  politician  and  the  apathy  of 
the  people,  knowing  that  these  things  strike 
death  to  the  life  root  of  all  permanent  prison 
reform. 

The  special  meeting  of  the  National  War¬ 
den’s  Association  developed  the  idea  that  the 
warden  of  to-day  must  be  drawn  from  the 
ranks  from  which  we  choose  our  college 
presidents,  such  has  been  the  advance  of 
knowledge  in  and  standards  of  reform  work. 
The  ideal  future  chaplain  was  analyzed  in  the 
light  of  present  needs  and  tendencies,  and 
found  to  be  upon  a  plane  of  equality  with  the 
warden  in  his  peculiar  responsibility  for  the 
conduct  and  character  of  prison  convicts.  The 
ideal  relation  between  warden  and  chaplain 
was  agreed  to  be  that  of  mutual  counselor  .and 
helper.  It  is  next  to  impossible  for  a  man 
deeply  inteie8te<l  in  the  various  subjects  rep 
resented  at  this  convention  to  epitomize. 
Elaboration  is  the  unconscious  tendency. 

The  general  impression  of  such  a  convention 
as  this,  where  these  practical  students  of 
means  for  reforming  deformed  manhood  and 
restoring  lapsed  citizenhood,  is  that  of  the 
highest  esteem  for  these  men  and  profounder 
regard  for  the  serious  problems  they  are  trying 
to  solve.  These  gatherings  add  light  and 
power  to  the  forces  of  the  kingdom  of  God 
already  at  work  to  check  crime  and  redeem 
the  criminal.  The  era  of  a  broader,  more 
scientific,  and  humane  conduct  of  eveiythinj 
that  pertains  to  institutional  retribution  and 
reformation  is  certainly  here.  Denver,  Col¬ 
orado,  was  chosen  as  the  next  place  of  meeting. 

ST.  Pa-l,  Miss. 

CONTRASTS  OF  SEVENTY- SEVEN  YEARS. 

In  the  autumn  of  1817  two  Jerseymen  trav 
elled  from  Newark,  New  Jersey,  to  Newark, 
Ohio.  Their  pecuniary  resources  were  quite 
limited,  but  their  health  and  courage  “num¬ 
ber  one.”  The  trip  was  not  made  by  stage¬ 
coach  or  private  conveyance,  but  afoot.  They 
started  westward  early  in  October,  and  having 
visited  Central  Ohio  with  a  view  of  settling 
with  their  families,  reached  the  starting  point 
about  Christmas  in  good  health.  They  had 
footed  it  the  entire  one  thousand,  or  twelve 
hundred  miles.  The  feat — not  feet — made 
them  lions  in  the  esteem  of  their  friends  at 
the  two  ends  of  the  route.  The  name  of  the 
one  was  Deacon  Josiah  L.  Ward,  an  elder  in 
the  Bloomfield  church,  and  of  the  second,  Mr. 
Jacob  Tuttle,  also  of  Bloomfield.  In  1818 
Deacon  Ward  removed  with  his  family  to 
Jersey,  Licking  County,  Ohio.  Mr.  Abner 
Whitehead  and  Deacon  Ward,  two  blessed 
men,  founded  tbe  Jersey  church,  which  still 
lives. 

Mr.  Tuttle,  whilst  still  an  apprentice  in 
Mendham,  thought  it  no  hardship  to  study  be¬ 
fore  “sun-up,”  and  after  sundown  his  Latin 
Grammar,  and  once  a  week  to  walk  three 
miles  after  supper  to  recite  his  lessons  to  Dr. 
Armstrong,  his  pastor.  After  his  apprentice- ' 


ship  was  finished,  he  went  to  Bloomfield 
Academy,  and  so  successfully  studied  under 
Dr.  Armstrong,  who  bad  become  Principal  of 
tbe  Academy,  as  to  pass  his  examinations  to 
enter  Junior  at  Princeton,  a  proud  day  for 
tiim,  although  for  lack  of  means,  be  was 
obliged  to  abandon  the  plan  of  graduating. 
Having  studied  theology  with  Dr.  Armstrong, 
he  was  licensed  to  preach  and  exercise  a  suc¬ 
cessful  ministry  in  the  Long  Pond  Valley,  as 
West  Milford  in  Passaic  County  was  then 
called.  In  1825  and  1832  his  labors  were  at¬ 
tended  by  extensive  revivals. 

This  voluminous  statement  is  made  as  prefa¬ 
tory  to  a  second  journey  made  by  Mr.  Tuttle 
in  October,  1832,  from  Newark,  New  Jersey, 
to  Newark,  Ohio.  The  first  was  on  foot,  the 
second  with  a  two-horse  carriage.  The  party 
consisted  of  the  pastor,  his  wife,  and  four 
children.  The  oldest  son  remained  in  New 
Jersey  to  be  educated  at  Princeton.  The 
second  son  writes  this  sketch  :  We  were  four 
weeks  of  diligent  journeying  to  Ohio.  The 
first  Sabbath  was  spent  at  Allentown,  Pa., 
the  second  at  Shippensburg,  the  third  at  the 
Round  Top  church.  Pa.,  and  the  fourth  at 
Urville,  Ohio.  Ocasionally  we  met  or  were 
passed  by  the  stage  coaches.  These  seemed  to 
us.  to  fly  along,  so  rapid  were  they  in  compar¬ 
ison  with  our  humble  conveyance. 

The  most  impressive  vehicles  we  saw  on 
that  journey  were  the  innumerable  Counestoga 
wagons,  each  drawn  by  six  or  eight  horses. 
They  were  the  freighters  of  Eastern  goods  to 
the  West,  and  made  sometimes  fifteen  miles  a 
day.  and  in  tbe  mountains  less.  Sometimes  in 
the  mountains  they  “doubled  teams.”  and  over 
the  collars  of  the  horses  w’ere  bows  of  bells, 
originally  designed  to  ring  out  notice  to  oth 
er  teams  to  facilitate  the  passing  of  each  other 
in  the  mountains.  The  sights  and  sounds  of 
these  huge  Counestoga  trains  were  quite  over¬ 
powering  to  our  young  eyes. 

This  is  a  suggestion  of  what  the  second 
journey  between  New  Jersey  and  Ohio  was  in 
1832: 

In  1845  a  third  journey  between  the  same 
States  was  made.  Three  days  of  pleasurable 
travel  on  an  Ohio  steamer  from  Cincinnati  to 
Pittsburgh,  and  then  a  week’s  sojourn  in  that 
busy  and  smoky  city.  On  a  certain  Monday 
evening  we  took  the  packet-boat  on  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Canal  at  Allegheny  City.  It  was 
drawn  by  four  horses,  with  relays  every  eight 
or  ten  miles.  At  Johnstown  we  began  to 
cross  ihe  mountains  by  the  Portage,  consisting 
of  ten  inclined  planes,  with  the  railroad  over 
the  levels  between  them.  I  have  never  seen 
anything  the  grandeur  of  w’hich  seemed  great¬ 
er.  I  am  reminded  of  it  by  the  old  plane  No. 
5,  within  a  mile  of  the  place  at  which  I  am 
writing.  This  Portage  transit  over  the  Alle¬ 
ghenies  from  Johnstown  to  Hollidaysburgh, 
in  1845,  seemed  to  me  grander  than  the  tran 
sit  over  tbe  Atlantic  on  the  Cunarder  Gallia 
in  1880.  And  then  it  seemed  so  swift !  We 
left  Pittsburgh  Monday  night,  and  reached 
Harrisburgh  Saturday  morning!  To  my  fath¬ 
er,  who  made  the  journey  afoot  in  1817,  and 
by  carriage  in  1832,  it  seemed,  when  I  de¬ 
scribed  it  to  him,  miraculous! 

At  Harrisburgh  we  found  a  railroad  which 
took  us  to  Phliadelphia  before  sunset.  We 
were  let  down  into  Philadelphia  at  German¬ 
town  by  a  long  inclined  plane. 

This  may  seem  to  be  garulous,  but  I  must 
state  one  fact  more.  On  Sabbath  morning  I 
heard  Dr.  George  Bethune  read  the  Ten  Com¬ 
mandments  most  impressively,  and  preach 
his  best.  As  we  were  leaving  the  church  I 
beard  a  gentleman  say:  “Pittsburgh  has  had 
an  awful  fire ;  it  is  nearly  burned  up !  That 
was  on  last  Thursday,  and  the  news  of  it  has 
just  reached  Philadelphia !” 

Study  that  statement  and  contrast  it  with 
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the  railway  mails  and  the  electric  telegraph. 
It  may  seem  egotistical  to  name  these  jour¬ 
neys  between  New  Jersey  and  Ohio  in  1817, 
1882,  1845,  and  that  we  now  make,  on  “No. 
20,  ”  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  the  same  distance 
from  Newark,  Ohio,  and  Newark,  New  Jer 
sey,  between  9  P.  M.  one  day  and  1  the  next 
afternoon,  thirteen  hours!  Think  of  the 
sturdy  footing  of  the  two  young  men  in  1817, 
and  fast,  flyjng  trip  of  a  son  of  one  of  them 
in  1894 1 

Dr.  Cox  once  illustrated  the  wonderful  in¬ 
crease  in  the  swiftness  of  travel  as  he  had  seen 
it  by  averring  that  “should  it  increase  as  rap¬ 
idly  the  next  twenty  five  years,  the  traveller 
would  get  to  his  destination  before  he  started.  ” 
Perhaps  not,  but  my  father’s  son  the  past 
week  has  travelled  a  great  deal  faster  than 
his  father  did  afoot  in  1817.  Indeed,  as  Sir 
Walter  Scott’s  Dr.  Sampson  in  his  Antiquary 
was  wont  to  say,  it  is  "prodigious"  in  spite  of 
its  being  so  commonplace.  J.  F.  T. 

July  14,  1894. 
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The  Outlook  comments  on  the  attitude  of 
the  Pullman  Company,  as  gathered  from  the 
last  statement  by  its  president : 

His  statement  is,  in  brief,  that  the  business 
of  manufacturing  cars  was  being  conducted  at 
a  loss ;  that  the  work  was  taken  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  keeping  the  large  force  of  men  em¬ 
ployed,  and  avoiding  the  numberless  embar 
rassments  to  all  classes  of  people  at  Pullman 
and  vicinity  involved  in  closing  the  works; 
that  the  men  demanded  a  larger  rate  of  wages,' 
refused  the  offer  of  the  company  to  inspect  its 
books  and  contracts  on  hand,  and  abondoned 
their  work— whereupon  the  shops  were  closed. 
It  was  then  proposed  that  the  question  thus 
at  issue  between  the  Pullman  Company  and 
its  employees  should  be  submitted  to  arbitra¬ 
tion.  We  agree  with  Mr.  Pullman  that  on 
this  state  of  facts  there  was  nothing  to  arbi 
trate,  and  this  for  two  reasons:  (1)  The  pro¬ 
posal  for  arbitration  should  precede,  not  fol¬ 
low,  a  strike ;  (2)  As  a  basis  for  arbitration 
there  must  be  some  recognizable  demand  to 
be  submitted  to  the  arbitrators.  It  may  be 
that  the  Pullman  Company  was  morally  bound 
to  pay  higher  wages  than  it  was  paying,  and 
to  continue  the  employment  of  its  men  even 
at  a  loss ;  but  the  men  had  no  right,  morally 
or  legally,  to  demand  such  employment.  If 
A  claims  that  B  owes  him  $50,  the  claim  may 
be  submitted  to  arbitration ;  but  if  A  asks  B 
to  lend  him  $50,  and  B  declines,  that  is  not  a 
question  that  can  be  submitted  to  arbitration, 
even  though  the  circumstances  are  such  that 
Christian  good-will  would  call  upon  B  to  grant 
the  loan.  It  is  difficult  to  conceive  h^w  a 
private  employer  can  be  coerced  into  giving 
employment  against  bis  will,  any  more  than 
an  employee  can  be  coerced  into  rendering 
service  against  his  will ;  but  the  reader  will 
please  observe  the  emphasis  which  we  attach 
in  this  sentence  to  the  word  private. 

This  does  not,  however,  settle  the  moral  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  the  Pullman  Company  for  the 
recent  industrial  disturbance.  Mr.  Pullman’s 
statement  leaves  some  vital  facts  out  of  con¬ 
sideration,  and  so  leaves  the  public  ignorant 
respecting  them.  Are  there  one,  or  two,  or 
three  corporations?  Does  one  and  the  same 
organization,  or  do  practically  the  same  men 
under  different  organizations,  constitute  the 
Pullman  Palace  Car  Company  which  operates 
Pullman  cars,  and  the  Pullman  Manufacturing 
Company  which  manufacture  cars,  and  the 
Pullman  Landlord  Company  which  owns  and 
rents  the  homes  in  which  the  workmen  live 
who  are  making  the  cars?  If  the  latter  be 
the  case,  it  will  be  very  difficult  for  Mr.  Pull¬ 
man  to  persuade  the  public  that  he  and  his 
associates  were  acting  otherwise  than  in  a 
wholly  selfish  way  in  reducing  the  wages  of 
their  men  25  per  cent,  and  upwards,  while 
keeping  the  rents  of  their  men  unreduced,  and 
declaring  a  quarterly  dividend  on  their  stock 
of  2  per  cent.  When  such  journals  as  The 
Outlook  have  urged  profit-sharing  upon  cap¬ 
italists,  they  have  been  met  with  the  sneer. 
Do  the  workingmen  propose  to  share  the  losses  ? 
If  the  Pullman  Company  is  one  corporation, 
either  in  form  or  in  fact,  and  it  is  true  that  it 
reduced  wages  without  reducing  either  rents 
or  dividends,  it  would  appear  that  the  Pull¬ 
man  Company  imposes  the  losses  of  a  hard 
season  on  its  workingmen  without  taking  its 
fair  proportion  of  them  itself.  We  repeat  that 
this  does  not,  under  existing  conditions,  ^ive 
the  employees  the  right  to  demand  arbitration  ; 
till  less  does  it  give  sympathizing  working¬ 


men  a  ri^ht  to  infiict  universal  distress  on  the  I 
community  because  arbitration  is  not  granted. 
But  it  does  subject  the  corporation  which  in¬ 
dicts  the  losses  of  hard  times  on  its  working¬ 
men.  and  takes  the  profits  of  good  times  for 
itself,  to  public  obloquy. 

The  Christian  Advocate  has  this  reference  to 
the  recent  death  of  Mrs.  Frederick  A.  Tholuck, 
the  wife  of  the  eminent  Professor  who  died 
seventeen  years  ago ;  | 

Professor  Tholuck  gained  a  great  hold  upon 
his  pupils,  and  imparted  much  of  his  own 
evangelical  spirit,  not  only  by  spending  many 
of  his  recreation  hours  in  conversation  with 
them  as  he  took  his  daily  exercise,  walking  in 
his  garden  or  in  the  streets  and  suburbs  of 
Halle,  but  also  by  entertaining  at  supper,  one 
evening  a  week,  a  generous  tableful  of  guests. 

His  wife  was  devoted  even  more,  if  possible, 
than  is  usual  in  Germany  to  her  husband’s 
interests ;  ardent  in  her  piety,  and  entering 
with  a  loving  heart  into  numerous  efforts 
to  promote  religion  and  charity.  She  brought 
to  her  husband  a  modest  inheritance,  so  that 
they  were  able  to  do  many  things  which  re¬ 
quired  a  moderate  amount  of  money,  as  well 
as  a  benevolent  sympathy  and  enthusiasm.  At 
their  marriage  the  professor,  who  was  a  great 
linguist,  proposed  that  they  should  have  a 
family  language  other  than  German,  and  he 
suggested  Norwegian,  Arabic  and  English. 
Mrs.  Tholuck  chose  English,  and  the  happy 
result  was  that  their  table  became  the  meet¬ 
ing  place  of  English-speaking  students  and 
visitors  for  over  fifty  years.  Apart  from  the 
courtesy  and  the  social  aspects  of  this  hospital¬ 
ity  there  was  a  true  benevolence  in  it.  Many 
American  and  English  travellers,  unskilful  or 
helpless  in  German,  on  presenting  their  letters 
to  the  Tholucks,  gained  at  once  a  knowledge 
of  university  life,  of  religious  movements,  and 
of  current  charities,  which  would  have  been 
almost  impossible  otherwise;  and  students 
just  arrived  felt  themselves  at  home  at  once  in 
the  friendly  Christian  atmosphere.  The  dis¬ 
tinctly  evangelical  theology  was  promoted  al¬ 
most  as  much  in  Tholuck ’s  garden  and  parlor 
as  in  his  lecture  room  and  library,  and  in 
these  last  almost  as  much  by  Mrs.  Tholuck  as 
by  her  eminent  husband. 

One  favorite  project  of  Mrs.  Tholuck  was  a 
residence  house  for  theological  students  of 
narrow  means  but  of  promising  ability  and 
character.  It  was  next  her  own,  and  she 
bought  it,  fitted  it  up.  and  maintained  it  with 
her  own  means  and  such  voluntary  assistance 
as  she  received  from  her  own  and  her  husband’s 
friends.  For  twenty  five  years  she  gave  to  it 
an  immediate  personal  attention,  though  it 
was  placed  in  the  charge  of  some  competent 
man,  preferably  a  young  instructor  in  the 
theological  faculty,  who  acted  as  friend,  coun¬ 
selor,  and  pastor  of  the  eight  or  ten  young 
men  of  the  house,  who  were  guided  by  him  in 
their  studies  and  in  their  personal  religious 
life.  Those  who  are  best  acquainted  with  the 
ordinary  course  of  theological  education  in 
Germany  will  appreciate  most  fully  the  value 
to  the  young  men  of  such  intimacy  and  friend¬ 
ship  between  themselves  and  the  professor 
who  shared  the  well-ordered  life  of  a  Christian 
home,  while  losing  none  of  the  university  free¬ 
dom  and  the  daily  contact  with  professors  and 
fellow-students. 

The  Observer  takes  note  of  one  of  the  un¬ 
pleasant  differences  of  the  many  that  the 
Papal  ablegate  is  called  upon  to  look  into  and 
adjust ; 

The  parishioners  of  St.  Joseph’s  Roman 
Catholic  church,  Patterson,  N.  J. ,  weary  of 
the  ties  which  bound  them  to  their  rector,  the 
Rev.  Dr.  G.  B.  Smith,  made  charges  against 
him  to  the  bishop  of  the  diocese.  Bishop  Wig- 
ger,  but  received  no  satisfaction.  A  delega¬ 
tion  of  parishioners  came  to  New  York  and 
called  at  Archbishop  Corrigan’s  in  the  hope  of 
seeing  Monsignor  Satolli,  who  was  then  his 
guest.  The  archbishop  was  very  polite,  but 
explained  that  as  the  ablegate  was  his  guest 
and  was  not  there  on  business,  be  could  not 
let  the  visitors  see  him.  He  then  went  on  to 
say  that  in  all  probability  the  case  would  be 
referred  to  him,  and  he  told  them  he  would 
most  certainly  decide  it  on  its  merits.  The 
Patersonians  departed  determined  to  see  the 
ablegate  himself,  and  a  correspondence  was 
begun.  Monsignor  Satolli  named  July  4  tor 
the  interview  in  Washington.  A  duly  appointed 
committee  went  to  Washington  and  sought 
Satolli.  They  were  received  by  a  secretary 
who  informed  them  that  “His  Gtace”  was  so 
busy,  so  weary,  so  overwhelmed  with  work, 


that  he  could  not  see  them,  but  that  be.  Dr. 
Papi,  would  be  only  too  pleased  to  bear  them. 
This  would  not  do.  “We  are  bej-e  by  appoint¬ 
ment  with  the  abl^ate,”  said  a  member  of 
the  committee.  “We  have  come  a  long  dis 
tance  at  a  great  expense,  and  we  respectfully 
submit  Monsignor  Satolli  must  see  ns,  for 
we  want  this  matter  settled  without  further 
delay.  The  parish  is  being  ruined  financially. 
We  are  not  here  to  prosecute  Dr.  Smith. 
Make  him  a  bishop,  make  him  a  cardinal, 
exalt  him  in  any  way  you  please,  all  we  want 
is  that  he  be  removed  from  our  parish,  where 
bis  usefulness,  if  be  ever  had  any,  is  destroyed.  ” 
A  second  secretary  then  appeared,  and  in 
gentle  tones  tried  to  persuade  them  to  leave 
the  case  as  it  was  and  allow  the  ablegate  to 
settle  it  as  soon  as  he  had  time.  “We  are  very 
sorry,”  said  another  of  the  visitors,  “to  be 
troublesome.  We  are  American  citizens,  ac¬ 
customed  to  plain  dealing.  Your  plan  of  do- 
in^  business  may  be  all  very  well  in  Italy,  but 
it  IS  not  the  plan  in  vogue  in  this  country. 
We  want  a  plain  ‘No’  or  a  plain  ‘Yes.’ 
While  the  conversation  was  in  progress  the 
ablegate  himself  entered  the  room  and  some 
plain  talk  followed,  in  the  course  of  which 
the  delegates  said  they  were  not  there  to  be 
“bluffed,”  and  the  word  was  translated  into 
Italian  so  that  the  prince  of  the  church  might 
not  miss  so  rich  a  specimen  of  vigorous  Amer¬ 
ican.  The  interview  resulted  in  a  promise  on 
the  part  of  Monsignor  Satolli  that  inside  of 
two  months  he  would  “make  a  betterment  in 
the  parish  in  some  way,  even  if  he  bad  to  go 
on  to  Paterson  and  take  testimony  there  him¬ 
self.  ” 


The  Independent  makes  the  best  of  the  ac¬ 
tion  of  Congress  admitting  Utah  as  the  forty- 
fifth  state  of  the  Union.  It  credits  the  Mor¬ 
mon  Church  with  sincerity  in  declaring  against 
polygamous  marriages—  a  confidence  which  our 
missionaries  there  have  been  unable  to  attain 
to,  even  to  this  day.  Our  contemporary  says: 

But  the  Mormon  Church  is  a  priestly  Church, 
and  its  control  over  its  population  is  absolute. 
While  the  territorial  and  municipal  govern¬ 
ment  was  wholly  in  its  hands  it  exercised  its 
prerogatives  without  much  regard  for  the 
rights  of  the  Gentiles.  That  has  oeen  changed 
within  the  last  few  years.  Instead  of  consti¬ 
tuting  a  single  Church  party.  Mormon  voters 
have  divided  more  or  less  between  the  two 
political  parties,  and  the  grounds  of  complaint 
against  Mormon  oppression  have  been  largely 
removed.  This  was  undoubtedly  done  in  def¬ 
erence  to  the  sentiment  of  the  country.  The 
Mormons  have  been  very  anxious  to  have  Utah 
erected  into  a  State,  and  they  had  no  hope  of 
getting  the  consent  of  Congress  so  long  as 
Mormonism  was  allied  with  polygamy  or  was 
oppressive  in  civil  government.  Statehood,  of 
course,  confers  certain  rights  with  which  the 
Federal  Government  cannot  interfere.  So  long 
as  Utah  remains  a  Territory  Congress  can 
enact  such  legislation  as  may  be  necessary  to 
secure  the  general  welfare  of  the  people ;  but 
when  Utah  becomes  a  State  it  has  the  same 
rights  of  self-government  as  any  other  State. 

A  year  ago,  when  the  bill  for  admission  was 
pending  in  the  House,  we  obtained  the  opin¬ 
ions  of  missionaries  of  various  denominations 
long  resident  in  Utah,  familiar  with  the  pur¬ 
poses,  practices  and  policy  of  the  Mormons 
and  with  the  present  circumstances  of  the 
Territory.  With  but  few  exceptions  they 
pleaded  for  delay. 

This  was  our  own  thought.  A  few  yean 
more  of  waiting  would  have  shown  whether  it 
is  entirely  safe  to  grant  Statehood.  It  would 
have  given  opportunity  for  the  development  of 
the  free  school  system  which  has  been  estab¬ 
lished  and  for  the  testing  of  the  sincerity  of 
the  Mormon  voters  in  dividing  between  the 
two  parties.  But  there  was  little  opposition 
to  the  passage  of  the  bill,  either  in  the  House 
or  in  the  Senate;  and  the  President  believes 
that  it  is  a  simple  matter  of  justice  to  Utah 
to  admit  her  to  the  galaxy  of  States. 

Utah  will,  therefore  become  a  State;  but 
under  the  provisions  of  the  act  this  cannot 
take  place  until  late  in  1895,  because  the  con¬ 
stitution  is  to  be  formulated  and  submitted  to 
vote  in  November,  1895.  We  are  thankful  for 
even  this  much  delay.  The  convention  to  form 
a  constitution  will  be  called  in  March,  next 
year,  and  doubtless  we  shall  know  what  man 
ner  of  constitution  it  is  proposed  to  adopt 
long  before  the  election  takes  place,_  so  that 
any  objections  to  it  may  be  fully  discussed. 
We  therefore  withhold  a  hearty  welwme  to 
Utah  until  we  know  the  character  of  its  con¬ 
stitution. 
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Bible  Sti'dy  Union  :  The  Beginnings  of 
Faith  in  Jesus. 

John  i.  19  ii.  13. 

Golden  Text. — Behold  the  Lamb  of  God 
which  taketh  away  the  sin  of  the  world ! — 
John  i.  39. 

This  lesson,  with  the  two  which  immediate¬ 
ly  follow  it,  are  engaged  with  the  manifestation 
of  Jesus  as  the  One  come  from  Ood.  In  the  very 
beginning  of  His  ministry  Jesus  was  thus  man¬ 
ifested  in  three  ways :  first,  by  the  testimony 
of  John  (i.  19  37)  ;  next,  by  that  of  His  first 
disciples  (i.  88-51)  ;  and  then  by  that  of  His 
own  works  (ii.-iv).  Our  lesson  for  to  day  in¬ 
cludes  these  three  witnesses,  and  thus  shows 
what  were  the  causes  of  the  heginnitigsottaith. 
It  is  a  chain  in  which  effect  is  all  along  linked 
to  cause :  the  testimony  of  John  leads  to  the 
faith  of  the  first  disciples ;  their  testimony 
brings  others ;  and  the  first  works  by  which 
Jesus  manifested  forth  His  own  glory  (ii.  11) 
were  not  done,  and  probably  in  the  divine  or¬ 
der  of  our  Saviour’s  life  could  not  be  done, 
until  a  little  band  of  faithful  witnesses  had 
gathered  around  Him. 

1.  John’s  Testimony  before  the  Priests  and  Le- 
vites  (John  i.  19-38).  Forty  days  had  passed 
since  Jesus  had  been  baptized  in  the  Jordan 
(Luke  iv.  1,  2),  and  John  was  still  continuing 
his  work,  with  deep  meditation  surely  on  what 
he  had  learned  from  Jesus.  The  Pharisaic  party 
(John  i.  34)  in  the  Sanhedrin,  or  highest  court 
of  the  Jews,  which  sat  at  Jerusalem,  had  at 
first  looked  upon  John’s  work  with  favor  (v. 
S5) ,  as  tending  to  promote  public  morality ; 
but  they  now  thought  it  time  to  investigate  it 
more  closely:  a  deputation  of  priests  and  Le- 
vites  were  sent  to  ask  John  in  what  light  he 
desired  to  be  regarded.  He  readily  under¬ 
stood  that  their  unspoken  question  was  wheth¬ 
er  he  was  himself  the  Messiah.  That,  he  em¬ 
phatically  told  them,  he  was  not.  Nor  was 
he  to  them  Elias,  because  they  were  not  willing 
to  receive  him  (Matt.  xi.  14)  with  the  message 
of  repentance  that  he  brought;  to  such  as 
they,  not  hostile,  indeed,  but  indifferent,  be 
could  be  but  a  voice  proclaiming  Messiah’s 
coming.  His  reference  to  the  prophet  Isaiah 
was,  however,  quite  enough  to  make  these 
questioners  understand  bis  prophetic  office. 
In  answer  to  their  inquiry  as  to  his  baptism,  he 
did  not  contrast  it  with  that  of  Christ,  as  he  had 
done  before  (Matt.  iii.  11),  but  maintained 
its  importance  as  necessary  to  the  manifesta¬ 
tion  of  Christ  (John  i.  26,  compare  81).  Nor 
did  he  repeat  the  former  announcement  that 
Messiah  was  soon  to  come,  but  told  them  that 
He  was  already  among  them  (having  returned 
from  the  wilderness  of  the  Temptation).  How 
little  they  were  in  earnest  in  this  matter  is 
shown  by  their  taking  no  steps  to  find  Him. 

2.  Jesus,  the  Lamb  of  God  (John  i.  39-84). 
The  next  day  John  saw  Jesus  approaching 
him,  and  pointed  him  out,  not  to  the  depu¬ 
tation,  but  to  those  who  stood  around  him. 


How  much  John  bad  learned  during  the  weeks 
since  he  had  baptized  Jesus  is  shown  by  his 
description  of  Him.  Not  as  a  judge  who  would 
take  away  sin  by  destroying  the  sinner,  burn¬ 
ing  the  chaff  with  unquenchable  fire,  but  as 
the  Lamb  of  God  who  taketh  away  the  sin  of  the 
world  by  the  offering  of  Himself.  Though  his 
reference  was  evidently  to  Isaiah  liii.  5,  7,  not 
many  of  his  hearers  would  recognize  the  Mes¬ 
siah  under  this  description,  for  only  the  most 
spiritually  minded  Jews  so  understood  that 
prophecy  (compare  Acts  viii.  84),  and  so  he 
went  on  to  describe  the  sign  by  which  he  him¬ 
self  had  come  to  recognize  the  Messiah  in 
Jesus  (John  i.  81  33).  I  myself  have  seen  and 
have  home  untness  during  all  these  forty  days 
that  this  is  not  merely  the  Judge  who  shall 
usher  in  the  kingdom,  but  the  Son  of  God. 

3.  2he  First  Three  Disciples  (John  i.  35  43). 
We  should  expect  that  John  would  have  gath 
ered  around  him  a  band  of  disciples.  He  needed 
help  in  baptizing  the  multitudes  who  came  to 
him,  and  also  in  hearing  their  confession  of 
sin.  And  surely  among  those  who  accepted 
John's  teaching  the  brighter,  better  spirits, 
those  who  most  enthusiastically  accepted  the 
hope  of  Messiah’s  coining,  would  be  likely  to 
attach  themselves  to  his  person.  Two  of  these 
disciples  were  standing  with  John  the  next 
day,  the  third  of  this  “bridal  week,”  as  it  has 
been  beautifully  called,  when  John  saw  Jesus 
walking  a  little  distance,  and  pointed  Him 
out :  Behold  the  Lamb  of  God ;  they  would  re¬ 
member  the  rest.  He  cannot  have  been  sur¬ 
prised  that  the  two  disciples  immediately  fol¬ 
lowed  Jesus;  it  must  have  been  with  this  pur¬ 
pose  that  he  spoke.  And  it  is  precisely  what 
we  ought  to  expect,  that  the  first  disciples  of 
Jesus  would  be  chosen  from  those  prepared 
and  trained  by  John.  One  of  these  two,  we 
have  every  reason  to  believe,  was  the  writer 
of  this  Gospel,  the  “beloved  disciple.”  The 
other  was  Andrew,  the  brother  of  Simon 
Peter.  So  eager  was  he  to  share  the  acquaint¬ 
ance  of  Jesus  with  others  who  would  be  of  his 
mind,  that  even  before  obeying  the  invitation. 
Come,  and  see,  with  which  Jesus  had  answered 
their  question,  Teacher,  where  dwellest  Tltou? 
he  hastened  away  to  find  his  own  brother, 
Simon,  and  tell  him  the  astounding  news. 
We  have  found  the  Messias  ! 

John  never  forgot  the  hour  when  he  went 
home  with  Jesus — the  tenth  of  that  memora¬ 
ble  day.  Of  course  he  did  not  leave  Him  till 
the  night  closed  in.  And  when  Andrew  fol 
lowed,  bringing  his  brother  Simon,  they  all 
had  a  glimpse  of  the  wonderful  insight  into 
character  possessed  by  Jesus,  who  recognized 
at  once  the  kind  of  material  He  had  in  Simon 
— a  stone,  firm,  difficult  perhaps  to  move, 
but  once  in  the  right  place,  to  be  relied  upon. 

4.  Philip  and  Xathaimel  (John  i.  43-51). 
Those  three,  however,  were  not  a  sufficient 
nucleus  for  the  band  of  disciples  with  which 
Jesus  desired  to  begin  His  work.  He  himself 
the  next  day  called  Philip,  a  fellow  townsman 
of  Simon  and  Andrew,  probably  a  friend  of 
theirs,  and  perhaps  a  disciple  of  the  Baptist,  and 
Philip  called  his  friend,  Nathanael,  a  man  of 
remarkable  purity  of  character,  and  with  that 
spiritual  insight  which  is  given  to  those  who 
are  pure  in  heart  (Matt.  v.  8).  He,  first  of 
these  five  disciples,  understood  the  divine  na¬ 
ture  of  Jesus.  Though  he  had  doubted  wheth 
er  any  good  could  come  out  of  Nazareth,  so  ob 
scure,  and  perhaps,  like  many  other  obscure 
towns,  corrupt,  yet  the  first  word  of  Jesus  to 
him,  showing  that  He  really  knew  and  under¬ 
stood  him,  drew  from  him  the  glad  cry.  Rabbi, 
Thou  art  the  Son  of  God,  2  hou  art  the  King  of 
Israel !  The  thing  we  are  especially  to  notice 
is  that  in  answer  to  this  outbreak  of  adoring 
recognition  Jesus  first  calls  Himself  by  that 
endearing  title,  the  Son  of  Man.  It  is  when 
we  most  truly  feel  His  divinity  that  He  is  most 


anxious  that  we  should  remember  His  perfect 
human  sympathy— His  true  human  nature  and 
brotherhood  with  all  the  sons  of  men. 

5.  2he  First  Miracle  (John  ii.  1-11).  John 
the  Baptist  had  witnessed  to  Him ;  Andrew 
and  Philip  and  Nathanael  had  witnessed  to 
Him ;  it  was  now  time  for  Jesus  to  witness  to 
Himself. 

Bethany,  where  they  were  staying,  was  only 
twenty  miles  from  Cana,  the  home  of  Nathan¬ 
ael,  and  it  has  with  considerable  reason  been 
conjectured,  now  the  home  of  Mary,  the 
mother  of  Jesus.  By  a  somewhat  circuitous 
route  it  was  also  on  the  way  to  Bethsaida, 
the  home  of  Andrew,  Simon,  and  Philip,  but 
probably  these  disciples  and  John  were  not 
intending  to  go  immediately  home ;  they  would 
wish  to  remain  with  Jesus.  When  they  reached 
Cana  a  wedding  was  in  preparation,  evidently 
in  a  family  with  which  Mary  was  closely  con¬ 
nected.  Her  Son  and  His  friends  were  bidden, 
and  here  in  the  course  of  the  festivities,  came 
the  opportunity  for  Jesus  to  witness  to  Himself, 
to  manifest  forth  His  glory  by  the  beginning 
of  His  miracles  (11).  We  all  know  the  story: 
how  the  wine  fell  short  and  how  Mary  came 
to  the  Son  on  whom  she  had  always  relied 
in  times  of  embarrassment.  She  had  surely 
heard  from  John  (who  was  probably  her 
nephew)  or  from  one  of  the  others,  of  the 
witness  of  the  Baptist,  and  yet  it  does  not 
seem  probable  that  she  definitely  expected  a 
miracle.  And  His  answer  to  her,  though  it 
sounds  harsh  in  the  English,  was  evidently 
not  understood  by  her  as  a  rebuff,  but  rather 
as  an  encouragement,  for  she  bade  the  ser¬ 
vants  obey  the  command  which  He  was  likely 
to  give.  And  He  did  give  a  command — to  fill 
with  water  the  six  huge  jars  that  stood  at 
the  door  for  the  purification  of  persons  and 
vessels,  and  then  to  draw  from  them  and  serve 
it  to  the  master  of  the  festivities.  It  was  no 
longer  water,  but  wine.  Yet  we  must  observe 
that  no  parade  was  made  of  this  miraculous 
deed.  No  one  knew  of  it  except  the  servants 
and  those  who  were  prepared  by  loving  for 
believing.  To  them  He  manifested  forth  His 
glory.  The3’  had  believed  before  in  a  way, 
but  without  much  realization  of  the  import 
of  their  belief.  Now  they  understood  better ; 
though  not  yet  perfectly,  yet  enough  to  attach 
them  to  Him  forevermore  with  loyal  love  and 
service. 

International  Lesson  :  The  Baptism  op 
Jesus. 

Mark  i.  1  11. 

Golden  Text.  —  Thou  art  My  beloved  Son  in 
whom  I  am  well  pleased. — Mark  i.  11. 

The  universal  testimony  of  the  early  Fathers 
is  that  the  Gospel  according  to  Mark  was  writ¬ 
ten  by  John  Mark  (Acts  xii.  13,  35,  xiii.  5,  18, 
XV.  87-40,  etc.),  and  yet  it  is  always  con¬ 
nected  with  the  Apostle  Peter.  Mark  cer¬ 
tainly  was  in  particularly  close  relations  with 
Peter  (1  Peter  v.  13,),  and  as  his  Gospel 
gives  many  striking  evidences  of  the  actual 
eye  witness  of  the  scenes  described,  it  seems 
the  most  natural  conclusion  that  much  at 
least  of  what  it  contains  came  from  'Peter’s 
narrative  of  these  events.  More  than  this, 
the  scope  of  this  Gospel  is  the  scope  of  Peter’s 
preaching,  as  summarized  in  Acts  i.  33  and 
X.  37-43.  The  special  characteristics  of  this 
Gospel  are  clearness  of  outline,  strength  and 
swiftness  of  movement  (the  one  word  trans¬ 
lated  straightway,  immediately,  forthwith,  etc., 
appears  forty  one  times),  yet  with  remarkable 
minuteness  of  graphic  detail,  and  a  matter-of- 
fact  tone  which  has  caused  it  to  be  called  the 
realistic  Gospel,  Thus  it  leaves  out  all  the  par¬ 
ables  but  four,  while  recording  many  miracles 
and  giving  a  strong  impression  of  the  excitement 
caused  by  Christ’s  ministry.  There  are  tokens 
suggesting  that  it  was  written  at  Rome,  for 
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Roman  Christians,  between  64  and  68  A.  D. 
It  represents  Jesus,  not  as  King,  as  in  Mat¬ 
thew,  nor  the  Son  of  Man,  as  in  Luke,  nor  the 
eternal  Word  manifest  in  the  flesh,  as  in  John, 
but  as  the  servant  of  mankind,  come  to  minis¬ 
ter  (x.  45)  to  all  human  need,  physical  and 
spiritual. 

Verse  1.  The  mission  of  John  was  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  Gospel,  because  only  by  repent¬ 
ance  and  the  obedience  of  the  will  can  men 
receive  the  Christ.  It  is  very  evident  that 
Mark  gives  here  the  full  title  of  Jesus  (the 
only  place  where  he  calls  Him  the  Son  of 
God),  expressly  to  strike  the  keynote  of  this 
doctrine,  the  divinity  of  Christ,  from  the 
outset 

Verse  2.  The  Revised  Version  follows  the 
best  texts  with  in  Isaiah,  the  prophet.  The 
quotation,  however,  is  not  from  Isaiah,  but 
from  Malachi.  The  alteration  of  the  text, 
which  began  very  early,  shows  how  the  early 
Chris^ans  thought  it  their  duty  to  support 
the  verbal  accuracy  of  the  text,  even  by  tarn 
pering  with  it.  One  change  in  the  quotation  is 
made,  not  by  Mark  only,  but  by  Matthew  and 
Luke.  Malachi  says,  before  Me ;  that  is,  God. 
The  Evangelists  recognize  the  divinity  of 
Christ  and  make  it  apply  to  Him. 

Verse  3.  This  quotation  is  from  Isaiah, 
and  it  is  evident  that  it  was  this  that  Mark 
had  in  mind  when  he  wrote  Isaiah’s  name  in 
the  preceding  verse.  It  is  not  the  preacher, 
but  the  hearers  that  must  pepare  the  way  of 
the  Lord  :  Ly  opening  their  hearts  to  repent¬ 
ance  and  the  purpose  of  right  doing. 

Verse  4.  Mark  omits  John’s  announce¬ 
ment  of  the  kindgom  of  heaven  (Matt.  iii.  2), 
for  his  Roman  readers  would  not  see  its  sig 
nificance ;  they  had  not  been  looking  forward 
to  it  as  had  the  Jews.  But  all  people  may  un¬ 
derstand  the  need  of  repentance,  and  of  some 
such  outward  token  of  repentance  as  would  be 
furnished  by  submission  to  a  rite  which  in 
itself  was  a  type  and  an  earnest  of  moral 
cleansing. 

Verse  5.  The  strong  and  widespread  ex 
citement  aroused  by  John’s  preaching  is  ap 
pealed  to  by  Jesus  in  one  of  his  arguments 
with  the  Jewish  authorities  (xi.  32,  compare 
27)  and  in  bis  appeal  to  the  Galileans  (Matt, 
xi.  7,  8).  That  the  feeling  was  in  many  cases 
deep  and  true  is  shown  by  the  readiness  of 
this  class  to  accept  Jesus  when  He  came, 
although  His  coming  was  in  so  different  a 
manner  from  their  expectation  (John  i.  37, 
etc.  ;  Luke  vii.  29,  etc.).  But  that  with  a 
still  larger  class  it  was  a  mere  temporary  en¬ 
thusiasm  is  shown  by  our  Lord’s  words  in 
Matthew  xi.  16-19;  and  by  Luke  vii.  30;  John 
V.  35. 

Verse  6.  There  was  a  certain  asceticism  in 
John  beyond  that  which  his  desert  life  ren¬ 
dered  almost  necessary ;  in  this  he  followed 
the  Pharisees  (ii.  18,  compare  Luke  v.  33). 

Verses  7,  8.  John  did  not  come  to  found  a 
new  era,  but  to  prepare  for  it.  The  word 
mightier  here  is  very  suggestive.  We  are  apt 
to  think  of  Jesus  as  meek  and  lowly,  rather 
than  as  strong  and  powerful.  John  was  a 
preacher  of  intense  force  and  vigor,  of  power¬ 
ful  influence ;  but  his  might  was  not  that  of 
Jesus.  So  deeply  did  he  feel  the  distance  be¬ 
tween  them,  that  he  perceived  that  bis  func¬ 
tion  was  not  even  that  of  a  servant,  trusted  near 
the  person  of  bis  Master,  but  only  like  those  of 
still  lower  order,  who,  as  may  still  be  seen  in 
the  narrow,  crowded  streets  of  Eastern  cities, 
run  before  a  great  man’s  chariot  to  clear 
the  way.  His  water  baptism  was  indeed  most 
important,  as  preparing  the  people  to  become 
a  righteous  people,  but  the  really  essential 
feature  of  the  Messiah’s  reign  would  be  the 
baptism  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  which  would  en¬ 
able  them  to  continue  to  be  a  righteous  peo¬ 
ple.  This  the  old  prophets  had  looked  for¬ 


ward  to  (Isa.  xliv.  8;  Joel  ii.  28,  etc.),  but  it 
was  by  no  means  a  prominent  thought  in  the 
Messianic  expectations  of  the  Jews;  with  the 
Roman  Christians,  however,  who  had  no  in¬ 
terest  in  Jewish  expectations  of  a  temporal 
kingdom,  righteousness  would  be  the  promi¬ 
nent  idea. 

Verse  9.  (See  Bible  Study  Union  Lesson 
for  July  29th.)  In  accordance  with  Mark’s 
principle  of  representing  Jesus  as  the  servant 
of  His  people,  Mark  omits  all  that  speaks  of 
His  dignity,  foremost  of  which  is,  of  course, 
the  witness  from  heaven  at  His  baptism.  We 
know  that  John’s  character  made  a  profound 
impression  on  Jesus  (ix.  13,  and  Matt.  xi.  7, 
9,  11,  14)  ;  and  recognizing  in  him,  as  He 
did,  His  own  forerunner.  He  would  necessarily 
desire  to  show  honor  to  his  work.  Besides,  as 
we  saw  in  the  lesson  just  referred  to,  the  bap¬ 
tism  of  Jesus  was  a  witness  to  His  oneness  of 
will  with  God,  and  also  a  sign  that  He  had 
closed  the  volume  of  His  old  life  of  privacy 
and  retirement  and  opened  that  of  active  min¬ 
istry. 

Verses  10,  11.  Mark  is  always  swift  and 
graphic :  coming  up  out  of  the  water,  strnight- 
tvay  the  heavens  were  rent  asunder.  The  dove  was 
not  only  the  sign  of  His  enduemcnt  with  the 
divine  power,  it  was  the  symbol  of  His  work, 
gentle,  tender,  in  all  its  strength,  as  the  axe 
and  the  fire  (Matt.  iii.  10,  12)  bad  been  the  sym¬ 
bol  of  John’s.  The  words  from  heaven  are  a 
reference  to  both  Psalm  ii.  7  and  Isaiah  xlii.  1. 
From  this  time  He  recognizes  that  His  powers 
are  not  merely  those  of  a  good  man  whose  will 
is  at  one  with  God’s  will,  but  that  they  are 
divine. 

(Tbristian 

Enbcavor. 


By  the  Hev.  8.  W.  Pratt. 

Self-Uenlal. 

July  %.  A  teat  of  obedience.  Genesis  22 : 1-12. 

31.  OfleiinRS  that  cost  uotbinK.  2  Samuel  24 : 18-25. 
Aug.  1.  DenyinR  one's  self,  huke  9:23-27. 

2.  The  loss  of  all  things.  Philippians  3 ;  7-21. 

3.  The  one  pearl.  Matthew  13 :  44-S2. 

4.  Crucifying  the  flesh.  Galatians  5: 16-26. 

.5.  Topic— Plain  living  and  high  thinking.  Mark 
10:28-31. 

Our  topic  grows  out  of  Christ’s  application 
of  the  incident  of  the  rich  young  ruler.  This 
young  man  came  to  Christ  eagerly,  humbly, 
and  it  seemed,  teachably,  and  asked  the  great 
first  question,  “What  shall  I  do,  or  what  good 
thing  shall  I  do,  to  inherit  eternal  life?”  Any 
teacher  would  be  delighted  to  have  one  come 
to  him  with  such  a  question,  did  he  come  in 
earnest.  This  one  saw  something  of  the  divin¬ 
ity  of  Jesus,  as  did  Nicodemus,  and  patron¬ 
ized  Him  in  the  same  way.  Our  Lord  probed 
him  and  struck  the  very  heart  of  his  motive. 
He  wanted  to  be  in  favor  with  Christ,  and 
probably  wanted  to  be  approved  or  praised  by 
Him.  His  object  was  not  so  much  instruc¬ 
tion  as  to  be  flattered.  He  had  no  thought  of 
his  direct  duties  to  God  in  worship  as  set  forth 
in  the  first  table  of  the  Law,  but  was  proud 
of  his  morality  as  set  forth  in  the  second 
table.  He  is  measured  by  his  own  standard, 
and  told  to  keep  the  Law  if  he  would  have 
eternal  life.  This  be  claims  to  have  done 
from  his  youth,  and  asks,  “What  lack  I  yet?” 
thinking,  perhaps,  that  he  could  easily  make 
up  anything  that  was  lacking,  or  that  he  was 
willing  to  do  it.  Little  did  he  know  his  own 
heart.  About  nothing  else  was  he  so  ignorant. 
Had  he  kept  the  Law  he  would  be  entitled  to 
eternal  life,  and  there  would  be  nothing  more 
for  him  to  do.  He  had  not  conceived  of  the 
spirit  of  the  Law,  and  knew  little  of  the  de¬ 
ceitfulness  of  sin,  much  less  of  the  Gospel  way 
of  salvation. 


While  Christ  gave  him  full  credit  for  the 
good  there  was  in  him.  He  pitied  him  for  his 
self-deception,  and  with  true  kindness  unde¬ 
ceived  him.  He  had  no  love  of  approbation 
and  delight  for  him,  but  only  the  love  of  com¬ 
passion,  or  benevolence.  When  He  command¬ 
ed  the  young  man  to  go  and  sell  what  he  had 
and  to  distribute  it  to  the  poor,  be  went  away 
sorrowful.  He  did  not  want  to  part  with  his 
money,  nor  did  he  love  the  work  of  dis¬ 
tributing  it  to  the  poor.  Tested  by  the  tenth 
and  least  of  the  Commandments,  he  was 
found  wanting.  He  was  covetous,  and  bad 
not  brotherly  love.  He  valued  his  great  pos¬ 
sessions  more  than  eternal  life.  He  wanted 
life  in  a  general  way,  but  not  first.  His  head 
was  right,  but  his  heart  was  wrong,  and  this 
would  more  and  more  appear  as  time  should 
pass.  He  would  not  seek  first  the  kingdom 
of  God  and  live  by  faith. 

If  one  would  seek  God  he  must  do  it  with 
all  his  heart,  must  enthrone  God  in  his  heart, 
and  this  may  mean  all  self-denial  and  cross¬ 
bearing.  Everything  inconsistent  with  this 
must  be  given  up,  and  whatever  hinders  be 
put  away.  One  cannot  serve  God  and  mam¬ 
mon.  It  is  not  altogether  fanciful  that  this 
young  man  is  by  some  held  as  the  suggestion 
of  the  rich  man  who  pulled  down  his  barns  and 
built  greater  and  addressed  his  soul  as  having 
enough  for  years,  to  be  called  a  fool  and  to 
have  his  life  in  this  world,  with  all  its  pos¬ 
sessions  and  enjoyments,  cut  off  that  very 
night,  and  later  of  the  rich  and  purple-clad 
Dives  who  scorns  Lazarus,  to  find  himself  in 
the  other  world  in  torment,  while  Lazarus  is 
in  Abraham’s  bosom. 

The  lesson  which  Christ  draws  from  the  ac¬ 
tion  of  this  young  man  is  that  it  is  bard  for 
those  who  possess  riches  to  be  Christians, 
for  they  are  apt  to  trust  in  and  love  riches 
rather  than  God.  Let  us  see  clearly  that  it  is 
not  riches,  but  trusting  in  them  that  endan¬ 
gers  the  soul.  It  is  the  duty  of  those  who 
have  riches  to  use  them  as  in  trust  of  God  and 
for  His  glory.  It  is  their  duty  who  have  a 
talent  for  getting  wealth  to  get  rich  to  the 
glory  of  God.  Some  must  be  rich,  but  none 
need  set  their  hearts  on  riches.  The  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  rich  man  is  not  to  be  envied.  The 
disciples  of  Christ  were  not  rich,  but  gave  up 
their  wealth  and  opportunity  to  acquire  more 
to  follow  Christ.  In  this  they  were  supremely 
wise,  and  gained  that  which  was  better  than 
the  whole  world,  the  salvation  of  their  souls. 
Now  they  who  were  despised  and  persecuted 
occupy  thrones  in  Christ’s  kingdom 

Most  any  one  can  recall  some  poor  and  pos¬ 
sibly  afflicted  and  suffering  saint  having 
nothing  of  this  world,  for  whose  chance  for 
eternity  one  would  despise  the  wealth  of  any 
Croesus.  Plain  living  and  high  thinking  is 
usually  characteristic  of  the  lives  of  minis¬ 
ters.  One  of  the  sons  of  the  Missionary 
Schauffler  said  that  literally  he  had  given  him 
bouses  and  lands  and  father  and  mother  a 
hundred  fold  in  the  friends  raised  up  for  him 
in  this  country. 

Faith  in  God,  a  heart  of  love,  a  Christlike 
life,  a  hope  of  heaven  are  better  security  for 
this  life  than  anything  of  earth.  The  earth, 
also,  is  the  Lord’s,  and  the  fullness  thereof 
for  His  children,  and  He  will  give  them  such 
a  portion  of  it  as  shall  be  best  for  them. 

A  ladies’  committee,  organized  for  the  en¬ 
tertainment  and  general  convenience  of  their 
foreign  sisters,  are  working  in  co  operation 
with  the  central  committee  of  the  Society  of 
Physicians  and  Naturalists  of  Germany  to 
meet  at  Vienna  next  September,  and  no  effort 
will  be  wanting  to  make  the  anniversary 
worthy  of  the  noble  society  whose  66th  birth¬ 
day  it  commemorates.  The  municipality  gives 
a  grand  reception  on  the  27th. 
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The  Children  at  Home, 


FIVE  liITTLiE  BROTHERS. 

Five  little  brothers  set  out  together 
To  Journey  the  live  long  day. 

lu  a  curious  carriage  all  made  of  leather 
They  hurried  away,  away  1 

Oae  big  brother  and  three  quite  small. 

And  one  wee  fellow,  no  size  at  all. 

The  carriage  was  dark  and  none  too  roomy. 

And  they  could  not  move  about; 

The  five  little  brothers  grew  very  gloomy. 

And  the  wee  one  bepan  to  pout. 

Till  the  biggest  one  whispered :  “  What  do  ye  say, 
Liet's  leave  the  carriage  and  run  away.” 

So  out  they  scampered,  the  five  together. 

And  off  and  away  they  sped ! 

When  somebody  found  that  carriage  of  leather. 

On,  my  I  How  she  shook  her  bead. 

'T  was  her  little  boy’s  shoe,  as  every  one  knows. 
And  the  five  little  brothers,  were  five  little  toes. 

New  York  Independent. 


ONLY  ONE  CHILD. 

Sometimes  there  is  only  one  child  in  a  fami¬ 
ly,.  or  a  little  one  goes  to  visit  where  there  are 
no  other  children.  In  such  a  case  happy  is 
the  child  who  can  find  resources  of  enjoyment 
without  young  companions.  The  average 
child,  like  the  average  adult,  wishes  compan¬ 
ionship  “facing  the  same  way  he  is  going,”  as 
Mrs.  Whitney  puts  it.  Travellers  of  the  same 
age  and  going  the  same  road  are  in  better  sym¬ 
pathy  with  each  other,  for  they  keep  in  step. 
It  is  a  sort  of  trudging  when  little  folks  try 
to  keep  up  with  older  ones,  and  older  ones 
with  younger  ones.  Old  eyes  and  young  eyes 
see  the  same  things  from  different'standpoints 
an<l  in  different  lights.  Young  feet  wish  to 
get  over  the  ground  with  a  “skip  and  a  hop 
and  a  jump” ;  older  feet  are  more  weary,  and 
are  consequently  slow-paced.  Young  folks 
cannot  be  made  to  see  things  as  older  ones  do, 
but  older  ones  have  had  the  experience  of 
passing  over  the  same  ground  the  little  ones 
are  treading ;  and  if  they  have  kept  their 
hearts  young  as  they  ought  to  be,  it  is  very 
easy  to  look  back  and  remember  what  delights 
the  child-life  found.  The  old  plays  are  still 
remembered,  the  picnic  in  the  woods,  the 
make  believe  housekeeping  on  the  rocks,  which 
were  piled  in  such  a  way  that  there  were  up¬ 
stairs  rooms  as  well  as  down -stairs  ones.  There 
is  so  much  of  pleasure  in  the  “make  believes” 
of  child-life. 

The  average  child  most  times  feels  that 
playing  alone  is  not  much  fun.  Nellie,  or 
Bessie,  or  Johnny,  or  Willy,  must  be  asked  to 
come  over,  or  the  child  begs  to  pay  a  visit 
across  the  way  to  them.  But  there  are  ways 
and  means  of  making  an  only  child  in  a  fami¬ 
ly  happy  when  companionship  is  entirely  cut 
off  as  far  as  young  life  is  concerned.  A  little 
child  came  alone  to  the  grandmother’s  for  the 
summer.  There  were  no  children  in  the  near 
neighborhood,  and  the  grown  people  wondered 
how  the  little  one  would  have  a  happy  time. 
Fortunately  for  the  child,  she  was  fond  of  na¬ 
ture  ;  to  her  the  birds,  the  fiowers,  and  the 
domestic  animals  on  the  farm  were  boon  com¬ 
panions.  Two  or  three  hours  in  the  morning 
spent  in  the  fields  gathering  the  clovers  and 
the  daisies,  while  tramping  through  the  tall 
grass,  was  a  never-ending  source  of  delight. 
She  talked  to  the  things  of  nature,  and  was 
not  afraid  of  a  “taking  bold  of  bands”  with 
the  “grasshoppers,”  the  “katydids,”  or  any 
bug  or  worm  that  bad  come  in  her  way. 
“Such  a  beautiful  worm  as  I’ve  found  I  what 
kind  is  it?”  were  the  questions  she  asked  as 
she  opened  her  little  hand  one  day  and  showed 
a  caterpillar  wondrously  marked  and  a  bug 
with  its  green  and  gold  coat  shining  in  the  sun  I 
But  there  were  times  when  the  little  one 
wanted  to  play  house,  and  who  would  play 
with  her?  Why,  grandmother  of  course.  And 


so  grandmother  plays  she  is  a  little  girl  again, 
and  bits  of  broken  dishes  are  put  in  a  basket, 
and  some  bread  and  butter,  cookies  and  turn¬ 
overs,  and  off  they  go  to  the  rocks  by  the 
brooks  under  the  trees  and  play  bouse  to¬ 
gether.  Grandmother  is  not  quite  as  nimble 
as  she  used  to  be ;  she  does  not  run  up  and 
down  those  stairs  any  oftener  than  she  can 
help,  to  be  sure,  and  somehow  she  does  not 
care  to  prolong  her  stay  as  she  used  to,  but 
she  can  “make  believe”  almost  anything  that 
will  give  pleasure  to  the  child.  It  is  a  change 
around — the  child  enjoys  her  authority  as  the 
mamma,  and  the  grandmother’s  heart  is  full 
of  the  childhood  joys  of  long  ago,  as  she  plays 
she  is  the  little  girl.  Yes,  grown  people  can 
enter  into  child  life  again  and  “make  believe” 
if  they  are  disposed  so  to  do.  We  do  not  real¬ 
ize  until  we  are  put  to  the  test  what  a  joy  and 
comfort  we  can  be  to  the  little  people  if  we 
put  ourselves  in  sympathy  and  communication 
with  them.  “Don’t  you  get  very  lonely  here 
where  there  are  no  children?”  a  little  child 
was  asked.  “O  no,  I  never  get  lonely,  be¬ 
cause  lots  of  times  grandmamma  plays  she  is 
a  little  girl  just  like  me.” 

As  we  grow  older  in  years,  let  us  be  careful 
not  to  outgrow  the  brightness  and  sweetness 
that  attracts  the  young  toward  us.  It  is  a 
great  thing  for  older  persons  to  be  brought  in 
contact,  in  the  daily  living,  with  the  inno¬ 
cence  and  enthusiasm  of  child-life. 

Susan  Teall  Perry. 

SUSIE’S  HOUSE. 

“You  must  come  out  and  see  my  new  house, 
Maniiiiu.  ”  said  little  Susie,  one  bright  July 
morning. 

“Your  house,”  exclaimed  Mamma,  “I  did 
not  know  before  that  you  had  a  house.  ” 

“I  have  a  truly,  true  house  of  my  own. 
Mamma,  and  there  is  a  up  stairs  in  it  too,  and 
and  parlor  has  a  pretty  carpet  on  it  ” 

Susie’s  eyes  sparkled  with  delight  as  she  saw 
Mamma  get  her  large  shade  hat  and  prepare 
to  make  a  call  at  her  little  daughter’s  new 
house.  Susie  led  the  way  through  the  corn¬ 
field  and  below  the  orchard,  until  she  came  to 
a  fence. 

“Now  Mamma,”  she  said,  “you  will  have  to 
crawl  through  here  and  go  down  this  steep 
place;  don’t  be  afraid  for  I  will  hold  your 
hand,  I’m  used  to  it.” 

Mamma  thought  it  was  a  pretty  tight 
squeeze  for  her  to  get  through  the  fence,  but 
she  could  just  roll  under  and  that  was  all. 
Then  she  took  little  Susie’s  hand  and  went 
down  the  hill,  which  was  full  of  trees  and 
bushes,  until  she  came  to  a  ledge  of  rocks.  On 
one  of  them  Susie  had  laid  pieces  of  moss  to¬ 
gether  so  it  made  a  lovely  carpet.  Days  and 
days,  she  said,  it  took  her  to  get  all  that  moss. 

Cousin  Arthur  had  made  her  a  lounge  of 
boards,  and  she  had  covered  that  with  moss 
for  mamma  to  sit  down  on — a  little  brook  ran 
over  the  rocks  on  the  other  side,  and  mamma 
thought  it  was  the  loveliest  place  for  a  house 
she  had  ever  seen.  She  wished  she  had 
brought  her  work,  for  she  was  sure  she  would 
be  happy  to  spend  the  day  there.  Just  then 
there  was  a  noise  heard  among  the  bushes, 
and  some  suppressed  sounds  of  laughter,  and 
Susie  looked  up  and  saw  her  little  cousin 
Nellie,  and  behind  her  was  May  and  Agnes, 
and  behind  them  was  Claude  and  Robbie,  and 
then  Auntie  was  seen  trying  to  roll  under  the 
fence,  but  she  was  larger  than  Mamma  and 
she  could  not  get  through — she  only  got  half 
way  through  and  there  she  was.  The  chil¬ 
dren’s  faces  began  to  have  frightened  looks 
on  them,  but  Uncle  James,  who  was  raking 
hay  in  the  meadow  across  the  way  came  run¬ 
ning  over,  laughing  as  hard  as  he  could.  The 
children  did  not  think  it  was  just  the  thing 
for  Uncle  James  to  laugh  when  dear  Auntie 


got  in  such  a  tight  place,  but  Auntie  laughed 
too  and  that  made  it  all  right.  Uncle  James 
took  a  board  off  the  fence  and  Auntie  soon 
got  out. 

“That’s  what  Auntie  gets  for  making  such 
a  growth  in  width  and  wisdom,”  he  said,  with 
a  hearty  laugh. 

But  Auntie  was  the  heroine  of  the  day,  the 
children  felt  that  their  first  attention  must  be 
given  her.  While  they  were  having  the  best 
kind  of  a  time  playing  house,  Mary  Ann  came 
down  with  a  big  basket,  for  Auntie  had  ar¬ 
ranged  that  the  children  should  have  dinner 
down  there.  Would  you  like  to  know  what  was 
in  that  basket?  Bottles  of  the  coolest  and  best 
of  lemonade  on  the  top.  Then  sandwiches, 
made  thin  as  a  wafer,  and  cut  in  pretty 
shapes,  then  a  loaf  of  frosted  cake  with 
“Susie”  in  pink  letters  in  the  center.  Susie 
was  the  little  visitor  from  the  city,  and  the 
rest  of  the  children  lived  in  the  country  the 
whole  year  round,  and  they  were  so  sorry  for 
Susie,  because  she  had  to  live  in  the  city,  that 
they  wanted  her  name  on  the  cake,  instead  of 
any  of  theirs.  In  a  little  box  in  the  corner 
were  found  whortleberry  turnovers  and  in 
another  box  cookies  cut  in  the  shape  of  birds 
and  dogs  and  horses  and  cats.  They  all  had  a 
little  black  current  stuck  in  the  place  where 
their  eyes  ought  to  be. 

When  the  children  went  back  to  the  farm¬ 
house  in  the  afternoon  they  all  said  they  were 
so  glad  Susie  fixed  that  pretty  house  for  her¬ 
self,  and  that  they  could  all  take  dinner  with 
her. 

After  Susie  goes  back  the  winter  will  come, 
the  leaves  will  fall  off  from  the  trees,  the 
snow  will  cover  the  rocks.  Jack  Frost  will 
freeze  up  the  pretty  brook,  so  it  cannot  jump 
over  the  rocks,  and  the  cold  winds  will  roar 
through  the  valley.  But  the  little  cousins 
say  they  shall  go  and  see  how  Susie’s  house 
looks  then,  and  write  her  a  little  letter  about 

it.  _  P. 

A  WONDERFUL  TREE. 

One  cf  the  most  curious  trees  in  Germany 
stands  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river  Oder,  in 
Ratibor,  Silesia.  It  is  a  maple,  at  least  one 
hundred  years  old,  which  has  been  twisted 
and  cut  into  a  sort  of  circular  two-storied 
house.  A  fiight  of  steps  leads  up  to  the  first 
level,  where  the  branches  have  been  gradually 
wciven  together  so  that  they  make  a  firm  leafy 
floor ;  above  this  is  a  second  fioor  of  smaller 
diameter,  formed  in  the  same  way ;  and  the 
ends  of  the  branches  have  been  woven  into 
solid  walls,  and  cut  so  that  eight  windows 
light  each  of  the  apartments.  Below  the  first 
fioor,  at  the  level  of  the  second,  and  at  the 
top  of  the  tree,  the  boughs  have  been  allowed 
to  grow  out  naturally,  while  the  intermediate 
walls  and  the  edges  of  the  window-like  open¬ 
ings  are  kept  closely  clipped.— Garden  and 
Forest. 

OUR  FLAG. 

Our  children  should  understand  the  signifi¬ 
cance  of  the  Stars  and  Stripes  and  learn  to 
honor  it.  But  ask  the  average  person  how 
many  stripes  there  are  in  the  flag,  and  he  will 
answer  readily  enough,  thirteen.  But  ask  him 
how  many  are  red  and  how  many  are  white, 
and  he  will  hesitate  in  such  a  way  as  to  make 
it  clear  that  at  the  best  he  is  only  guessing. 
Well,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  red  stripes  num¬ 
ber  seven  and  the  white  number  six.  Nearly 
all  the  details  of  the  official  flag  are  really 
fixed  by  law.  Besides  the  designation  as  to 
the  number  and  color  of  the  stripes,  it  is  de¬ 
creed  that  the  flag  shall  be  three  times  as  long 
as  it  is  wide,  and  that  the  union  shall  be  level 
with  the  sixth  stripe,  and  shall  be  one  third 
the  length  of  the  flag.  There  shall  be  a  star 
in  the  union  for  every  State.  The  position 
that  the  stars  shall  take  has  never  been  deter¬ 
mined  by  law.  The  ordinary  position  in  which 
one  sees  them,  that  is  to  say,  a  series  of  rows, 
is  the  War  Department  arrangement.  —Phila¬ 
delphia  Press. 
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THE  EVANGELIST 


THE  BEST  HUSBAND. 

No  man,  in  my  opinion,  can  be  the  best  hus- 1 
band  till  he  is  the  minister  of  his  family.  As 
the  home  is  the  first  church,  so  the  husband 
is  the  Orst  minister.  He  is  the  high  priest  of 
that  home ;  his  wife,  the  high  priestess. 

If  religion  means  an  abiding  faith  in  an 
Almighty  power  above  us,  and  a  true  love  of 
God,  who  is  love,  together  with  love  in  the 
best  sense  of  all  mankind,  then  I  say  religion 
should  have  its  place,  a  large  place,  in  every 
home,  and  the  husband  should  be  the  one  to 
encourage,  by  example  and  sensible  teaching, 
its  continued  presence.  If  he  would  have  the 
happiest  family  about  him,  he  will  teach— not 
preach,  understand— the  doctrines  of  religion 
and  morality.  The  father  who  would  have 
his  child,  when  that  child  becomes  a  man, 
continue  in  his  career  in  the  fullness  of  Chris¬ 
tian  faith,  must  bring  up  that  child  amid 
Christian  surroundings.  As  a  rule,  those  men 
who  are  most  sincere  in  their  religious  belief 
were  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  religion  in 
childhood. 

I  cannot  bring  myself  to  believe  that  there 
is  enough  religion  in  our  homes  to-day— not 
enough,  particularly  in  this  great,  seething 
crowding,  pushing  city.  Amid  the  rush,  the 
pace  that  kills,  religion  is  forgotten.  The 
husband  and  father  has  no  time  for  it ;  he 
can’t  even  find  house  room  for  it.  As  only 
one  man  here  and  there  will  tolerate  religion 
in  his  otlice  or  his  place  of  business,  where, 
then,  do  the  great  mass  of  men  keep  their  re¬ 
ligion?  Some  few  keep  it  within  the  walls  of 
church,  pay  a  handsome  pew  rent  for  keeping 
it  there,  and  go  to  take  a  look  at  it  once  every 
Sunday  from  eleven  to  twelve. 

I  fear  that  especially  among  well  to  do 
families,  in  the  homes  of  prosperity,  religion 
is  almost  entirely  neglected ;  at  least,  the  sub¬ 
ject  is  seldom  spoken  of  as  an  expression  of 
real  feeling,  except  in  hushed  tones.  And  yet 
I  do  not  wish  to  paint  the  situation  in  darker 
colors  than  it  really  is.  I  do  not  say  all  hus 
bands  and  fathers  neglect  religion.  If  there 
are  a  great  number  of  homes  in  this  city  in 
which  religion  has  no  place,  there  are  still 
many  households  in  which  the  family  live  to 
gether  in  the  spirit  of  Christ's  teachings;  and 
when  such  is  the  case  it  is  usually  because 
the  husband  and  wife  agree  in  their  religion, 
and  agreeing  in  that,  agree  in  all  matters,  and 
are  the  happier.  In  these  homes  husband  and 
wife  love  God  and  pray  and  worship  together, 
just  as  they  work,  hope,  sorrow,  and  joy  to¬ 
gether. — Rev.  Dr.  C.  H.  Parkhurst,  in  Demor- 
est’s  Magazine. 

BEAUTIES  OF  HISTORY. 

During  the  retreat  of  the  famous  King  Al¬ 
fred  at  Athelney,  in  Somersetshire,  after  the 
defeat  of  his  forces  by  the  Danes,  the  follow¬ 
ing  circumstance  happened,  which  shows  the 
extremities  to  which  that  great  man  was  re¬ 
duced,  and  gives  a  striking  proof  of  his  pious 
and  benevolent  disposition ;  A  beggar  came  td 
his  little  castle  and  requested  alms.  His 
Queen  informed  him  that  they  had  only  one 
small  loaf  remaining,  which  was  insufficient 
for  themselves  and  their  friends,  who  were 
gone  abroad  in  quest  of  food,  though  with 
little  hopes  of  success.  But  the  King  replied, 
“Give  the  poor  Christian  the  one-half  of  the 


and  delivered  it  to  the  soldier,  saying,  “Thy 
necessity  is  greater  than  mine.” 

Frederick,  King  of  Prussia,  one  day  rang 
his  bell,  and  nobody  answered,  on  which  he 
gently  opened  the  door  and  found  his  page  fast 
asleep  in  an  elbow-chair.  He  advanced  to¬ 
ward  him,  and  was  going  to  awaken  him 
when  he  perceived  a  letter  hanging  out  of  his 
pocket.  His  curiosity  prompting  him  to  know 
what  it  was,  he  took  it  out  and  read  it.  It 
was  a  letter  from  the  young  man’s  mother  in 
which  she  thanked  him  for  having  sent  her 
part  of  his  wages  to  relieve  her  in  her  misery, 
and  finished  with  telling  him  that  God  would 
reward  him  for  his  dutiful  affection.  The 
King,  after  having  read  it,  went  back  softly 
into  his  chamber,  took  a  bag  full  of  ducats, 
and  slipped  it  with  the  letter  into  the  page’s 
pocket.  Returning  to  his  chamber,  he  rang 
the  bell  so  violently  that  he  awakened  the 
page,  who  instantly  made  his  appearance. 
'“You  have  had  a  sound  sleep,”  said  the  King. 
The  page  was  at  a  loss  how  to  excuse  himself, 
and,  putting  his  band  into  his  pocket  by 
chance,  to  his  utter  astonishment  he  there 
found  a  purse  of  ducats.  He  took  it  out, 
turned  pale,  and,  looking  at  the  bag,  burst 
into  tears  without  being  able  to  utter  a  single 
word.  “What  is  that?”  said  the  King;  “what 
is  the  matter?”  “Ah  sire,”  said  the  young 
man,  throwing  himself  on  his  knees,  “some¬ 
body  seeks  my  ruin !  I  know  nothing  of  this 
money  which  I  have  just  found  in  my  pocket !" 
“My  young  friend,”  replied  Frederick,  “God 
often  does  great  things  for  us  even  in  our 
sleep.  Send  that  to  your  mother,  salute  her 
on  my  part,  and  assure  her  that  I  will  take 
care  of  her  and  you.  ” 


ONE  TOUCH  OF  WOMANHOOD. 

How  the  sorrows  of  life  bring  us  in  touch 
with  those  who  have  borne  the  same  tribula 
tions,  is  shown  in  the  following  beautiful  in¬ 
cident  : 

A  lady  in  waiting  to  the  Princess  of  Wales 
told  a  friend  the  following  touching  little  in¬ 
cident,  which  took  place  soon  after  the  death 
of  her  son,  the  Duke  of  Clarence : 

The  princess,  with  her  usual  gentle  reti¬ 
cence,  tried  to  hide  the  grief  for  her  first¬ 
born.  It  was  shown  only  in  her  failing 
health  and  increased  tender  consideration  for 
all  around  her.  One  day,  while  walking  with 
one  of  her  ladies  in  the  quiet  lanes  near  San¬ 
dringham,  she  met  an  old  woman  weeping 
bitterly  and  tottering  under  a  load  of  pack¬ 
ages.  On  inquiry  it  appeared  that  she  was  a 
carrier,  and  made  her  living  by  shopping  and 
doing  errands  in  the  market  town  for  the 
country  people. 

“But  the  weight  is  too  heavy  at  your  age,” 
said  the  princess. 

“Yes.  You’re  right,  ma’am.  I’ll  have  to 
give  it  up,  and  if  I  give  it  up  I’ll  starve.  Jack 
carried  them  for  me— my  boy— ma’am.  ” 

“And  where  is  he  now?” 

“Jack!  He’s  dead!  Oh,  he’s  dead!”  the 
old  woman  cried  wildly. 

The  princess,  without  a  word,  hurried  on, 
drawing  her  veil  over  her  face  to  hide  her 
tears. 

A  few  days  later  a  neat  little  cart  with  a 
stout  donkey  were  brought  to  the  old  carrier’s 
door.  She  now  travels  with  them  to  and  fro, 
making  a  comfortable  living,  and  has  never 
been  told  the  rank  of  the  friend  who  has  tried 
to  make  her  life  easier  for  the  sake  of  her 
dead  boy. 


SHE  WANTED  TO  HEUP. 


loaf.  He  that  could  feed  five  thousand  with 
five  loaves  and  two  fishes  can  certainly  make 
that  half  of  the  loaf  suffice  for  more  than  onr 
necessities.”  Accordingly  the  poor  man  was 
relieved ;  and  this  noble  act  of  charity  was 
soon  recompensed  by  a  providential  store  of 
fresh  provisions  with  which  his  people  re¬ 
turned. 

Sir  Philip  Sydney,  at  the  battle  near  Zut- 
phen,  displayed  the  most  undaunted  courage. 
He  had  two  horses  killed  under  him,  and, 
while  mounting  a  third,  was  wounded  by  a 
musket-shot  out  of  the  trenches,  which  broke 
the  bone  of  his  thigh. »  He  returned  about  a 
mile  and  a  half  on  horseback  to  the  camp ; 
and  being  faini  with  the  loss  of  blood  and 
parched  with  thirst  from  the  heat  of  the 
weather,  he  called  for  drink.  It  was  present¬ 
ly  brought  him ;  but,  as  be  was  putting  the 
vessel  to  his  mouth,  a  poor  wounded  soldier, 
who  happened  to  be  carried  along  at  that  in¬ 
stant,  looked  up  to  it  with  wistful  eyes.  The 
gallant  and  generous  Sydney  took  toe  flagon 
from  his  lips  just  when  he  was  going  to  dnnk 


It  was  the  tiny  daughter  of  a  clergyman  of 
this  city  who  was  recently  asked  to  accom¬ 
pany  her  mother  on  a  walk.  “No,”  was  her 
positively  spoken  answer,  “I  can’t  go.  ”  "Why 
not?”  I  have  to  help  papa.”  “In  what  way?” 
“He  told  me  to  sit  here  in  this  comer  and 
keep  quiet  while  he  wrote  his  sermon,  and  I 
don’t  Delieve  he  is  half  through  yet.  "—Wash¬ 
ington  Star. 


ANYWHERE  WITH  MAMMA. 

An  Indian  with  baskets  called  at  a  house. 
He  was  very  anxious  to  make  a  sale,  and  after 
some  parleying  said  :  “Make  me  an  offer,  and 
see  if  I  don’t  take  you  up.”  This  was  too 
much  for  Jennie.  She  threw  her  arms  about 
her  mother,  saying:  “Mamma,  if  he  takes 
you.  I’ll  go  too.” — Youth’s  Companion. 


Hearken,  hearken  I 
Shall  we  hear  the  lapsins  river 
And  OUT  brother’s  sighing  ever. 

And  not  the  voice  of  Hod  ? 

Mrs.  Browning. 
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THE  POSTAU  FACILITIES  OF  NEW  YORK  AND 
LONDON  CONTRASTED. 

There  are  in  London  eight  “District  Post 
Offices,”  each  in  charge  of  a  Postmaster 
Within  the  delivery  district  of  each  of  these 
offices  there  are  from  40  to  178  branch  and 
sub -postoffices,  the  aggregate  number  of  which 
is  795 — making  a  total  of  808  offices,  at  all  of 
which  stamps  may  be  purchased  and  letters 
and  parcels  posted,  and  at  nearly  all  of  which 
money  orders  are  issued  and  paid,  letters  may 
be  registered,  and  Life  Insurance  Annuity  and 
Savings  Bank  business  may  be  transacted. 
At  all  the  larger  sub  offices  there  is  also  tele 
graph  service.  The  population  of  London  in 
1891  was  4,231,431  — so  that  there  is  in  that 
city  a  postoffice  to  every  5,268  inhabitants. 
The  number  of  officers  and  subordinates  regu¬ 
larly  employed  in  the  London  local  postal  ser 
vice  is  10,896,  of  whom  5,886  are  letter-carriers, 
in  addition  to  a  large  “auxiliary”  force,  avail¬ 
able  for  extra  duty  whenever  required.  The 
amount  paid  the  latter  is  equivalent  to  that 
necessary  for  the  constant  employment  of 
1,000  additional  men — so  that  the  actual  force 
is  very  nearly  11,000.  In  New  York  there  are: 
One  General  Postoffice,  18  Branch  Postoffice 
Stations,  and  24  Sub-Stations,  at  all  of  which, 
in  addition  to  ordinary  postal  business,  money 
orders  may  be  procured  and  paid  and  letters 
registered.  The  resident  population  of  New 
York,  as  shown  by  the  last  municipal  census,  is 
1.801,739— and  on  that  basis  there  is  allowed 
one  postoffice  to  each  41,900  of  its  people.  But 
during  the  business  hours  of  each  secular  day 
the  population  is  increased  by  the  infiux  of  a 
large  proportion  of  the  adult  male  residents  of 
Brooklyn,  Jersey  City,  and  numerous  other 
cities,  towns,  and  villages  located  within  a 
radius  of  fifty  miles,  all  of  whom  receive  and 
post  their  business  correspondence  at  New 
York ;  and  considering  this  fact,  it  is  entirely 
safe  to  estimate  that  the  proportion  of  post- 
offices  to  population  in  New  York  is  as  1  to 
50,000.  The  number  of  officers  and  employees 
of  all  grades  is  2,873.  This  contrast  between 
the  postal  facilities  enjoyed  by  the  residents 
of  the  chief  city  in  Europe  and  those  vouch¬ 
safed  to  residents  of  the  chief  city  in  the 
United  States  is  not  gratifying  to  our  munic¬ 
ipal  or  national  pride ;  and  one  of  the  least 
agreeable  incidents  in  the  official  life  of  a 
postmaster  at  New  York  is  the  receipt  of  writ¬ 
ten  and  oral  comparisons,  made  b^  foreigners 
and  travellers,  between  the  service  here  and 
that  provided  in  London  and  other  European 
cities. — From  “The  Postal  Service  of  New 
York,"  by  the  Hon  Charles  W.  Dayton,  Post¬ 
master  at  New  York,  in  the  North  American 
Review.  _ 

Sclent  iflc  and  Usefiil. 

Of  the  12,000  saloon-keepers  of  New  York 
City,  whose  “good  moral  character”  entitled 
them  to  license,  more  than  half  have  served 
terms  in  prison. 

Leonard  Day  of  South  Killingly,  Conn. ,  re¬ 
cently  died  in  Danielsonville,  Conn.  He  and 
his  brother  were  the  oldest  living  twins  in  the 
country,  being  a  few  days  over  ninety-two 
years  old. 

The  average  number  of  working  days  in  va¬ 
rious  countries,  according  to  the  London  En¬ 
gineer,  is  as  follows  :  In  Russia.  267 ;  in  England 
278;  in  Spain,  290;  in  Austria,  295;  in  Italy, 
298 ;  in  Bavaria  and  Belgium,  300 ;  in  Saxony 
and  France,  302 ;  in  Denmark,  Norway  and 
Switzerland,  303 :  in  Prussia,  305 ;  in  Holland 
and  North  America,  808,  and  in  Hungary,  812. 

There  were  42  war  vessels  launched  in  1898, 
aggregating  160,000  tons  The  vessels,  by  na¬ 
tionalities,  were :  France,  13 ;  United  States, 
Russia  and  Brazil,  each  5 ;  Great  Britain,  8 ; 
Austria,  Denmark  and  Haiti,  each  2;  Argen¬ 
tine,  Chile,  China,  Germany  and  Italy,  each  1. 
Three  of  the  French,  both  of  the  Danish,  and 
t  all  the  Brazilian  vessels  were  torpedo  boats. 

The  largest  search -light  in  the  world  is  now 
in  operation  at  the  Government  proving- 
grounds  at  Sandy  Hook.  The  estimated  can¬ 
dle-power  of  the  light  is  194,000,000.  It  is 
claimed  that  its  rays  can  be  seen  at  a  distance 
of  nearly  one  hundred  miles,  and  that  vessels 
can  be  detected  at  twenty  miles.  The  light 
was  made  by  Schuckert  and  Company  of  Nu- 
remburg,  Germany,  and  was  exhibited  at  Chi¬ 
cago  last  summer. 

There  are  20,000  schools  for  negroes  in  the 
South.  In  these,  at  least  two  and  a  quarter 
million  negroes  have  learned  to  read  and  write. 
Last  year  these  schools  were  attended  by  238,  - 
000  negro  children,  requiring  about  20,000 
teachers.  In  the  South  there  are  also  150 
schools  for  the  higher  education  of  the  ne¬ 
groes.  and  seven  universities,  which  are  man¬ 
aged  by  negroes. 
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Cburcb  flbueic. 

By  B.  Huntington  Woodman. 


UNISONAL  CONOREGATIONAL  SINGINO. 

It  is  seldom  that  an  orgainst  can  judge  of 
congregational  singing  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  congregation.  He  hears  the  people  sing 
from  his  position  at  the  organ  console  in  close 
proximity  to  his  choir.  He  can  hardly  tell,  at 
times,  whether  the  people  are  singing  at  all, 
and  it  may  be  safely  said  he  can  never  hear 
any  part  but  the  melody.  Let  him,  however, 
while  on  his  summer  vacation,  or  at  some 
other  convenient  time,  take  a  seat  in  the 
midst  of  the  congregation  and  note  the  effect 
of  the  usual  mode  of  singing  congregational 
hymns. 

The  compass  of  the  melody  is  too  great,  or 
the  pitch  of  the  tune  is  too  high  for  any  voices 
except  the  soprano  and  tenor.  Musical  indi 
viduals  possessing  bass  or  alto  voices,  will  un¬ 
consciously  take  up  their  respective  parts, 
without  detriment  to  the  general  effect  of 
the  singing,  it  is  true,  but  certainly  without 
giving  any  strength  to  the  harmonic  structure 
of  the  tune.  But  the  musically  uncultivated, 
with  more  zeal  than  discrimination,  “make 
up”  a  bass  or  alto  part,  the  latter  usually  a 
third  below  the  melody,  regardless  of  all  laws 
of  harmony  and  the  sensitiveness  of  the  nerves 
of  more  musical  neighbors.  These  persons 
would,  in  most  cases,  sing  the  melody  cor¬ 
rectly  if  it  were  within  reach  of  their  voices, 
and  thereby  strengthen  the  body  of  tone  and 
express  equally  well  their  feelings  of  praise. 

Many  can  doubtless  recall  the  magnificent 
effect  of  some  chorale  sung  in  unison  in  some 
of  the  churches  of  Germany.  The  effect  is  not 
unknown  here,  but  is  rarely  heard  outside  of 
the  Lutheran  churches.  At  present  our  tunes 
are  too  ill  suited  to  unisonal  singing,  and  if 
that  method  is  ever  to  be  employed,  it  will 
necessitate  a  complete  revision  of  the  hymn- 
books  now  in  general  use.  All  radical  changes 
are  opposed  by  conservative  interests,  and 
doubtless  an  attempt  to  introduce  unisonal 
singing  into  our  churches  would  be  resented 
by  many.  But  if  the  subject  be  considered 
in  an  unprejudiced  way,  there  can  hardly  be 
more  than  one  decision,  and  that  in  favor  of 
unisonal  singing. 

Let  the  experiment  be  tried  in  both  large 
and  small  congregations ;  take  a  familiar  tune, 
whose  compass  is,  for  instance,  from  /  to  /, 
one  octave;  transpose  it  so  that  the  melody 
does  not  extend  above  d,  and  sing  it  in  unison, 
all  voices  on  the  melody,  and  let  the  organ 
alone  fill  in  the  harmony.  We  predict  that 
the  result  will  be  a  surprise  and  a  revelation 
to  those  who  have  never  tried  it.  If  churches 
will  adopt  the  unisonal  mode  of  congrega¬ 
tional  singing,  it  will  tend  to  raise  the  stand 
ard  of  hymn  tunes  above  the  present  average. 
A  trivial  style  of  melody  is  unsuited  to  a  large 
body  of  tone,  and  from  the  necessity  for 
stronger  tune  melodies,  the  people’s  part  of 
church  music  would  gain  in  dignity  and  im¬ 
pressiveness. 

Dr.  Burney  speaks  of  the  unison  singing  in 
the  Lutheran  Church  in  Dresden  as  being  one 
of  the  grandest  choruses  he  ever  heard.  Carl 
Engel,  in  his  “Study  of  National  Music,”  says 
the  impressive  effect  of  unison  singing  is  not 
appreciated  as  it  ought  to  be,  and  be  depre¬ 
cates  the  employment  of  part  singing  in  con¬ 
gregational  music.  “Here,”  he  says,  “the 
essential  conditions  for  insuring  a  correct  and 
pure  harmony  are  wanting,  and  are,  more¬ 
over,  unattainable.” 

To  quote  from  the  preface  to  the  Book  of 
Worship  used  in  the  Swedenborgian  Church, 
where  unisonal  congregational  singing  is  in 
general  use:  “Singing  the  harmony  parts  in- 


discriniinatingly  by  voices  scattered  here  and 
there,  without  order  or  arrangement,  enfee¬ 
bles  and  obscures  the  principal  melody,  intro¬ 
duces  conflict  and  confusion  in  the  harmony, 
and  so  distracts  the  attention  of  persons  pos¬ 
sessing  but  limited  muscial  ability  as  to  de¬ 
prive  them  of  the  power  of  singing  at  all.  It 
will  be  found  quite  generally,  that  where  this 
manner  of  singing  prevails  in  a  congregation, 
a  large  portion  failed  to  unite  audibly  in  the 
singing.” 

Our  observation  of  congregations,  when 
seated  among  them,  goes  to  the  support  of  the 
foregoing ;  there  seems  to  be  in  every  congre¬ 
gation  a  large  proportion  who  simply  hold  the 
hymn-book  open  and  make  no  attempt  to  sing. 
These  are  largely  men  whose  voices  are  not 
high  enough  to  sing  the  melody,  and  whose 
musical  ability  and  confidence  are  too  lim¬ 
ited  to  permit  any  attempt  at  singing  a  subor¬ 
dinate  part.  Could  these  persons  all  unite  on 
a  melody  of  the  proper  range,  they  would  be 
more  inclined  to  sing  from  the  fact  that  their 
voices  would  not  be  so  prominent. 

The  opposition  to  unisonal  singing  is  entirely 
unwarranted,  and  would  largely  disappear  if 
this  method  were  given  a  fair  trial.  Small 
congregations,  particularly,  would  find  it 
greatly  to  their  advantage,  and  we  believe 
that  all  churches  would  recognize  a  great 
improvment  in  the  spirit  of  their  hymn  sing¬ 
ing  if  they  would  give  a  few  months’  trial  to 
singing  in  unison. 

EASY  YET  TRITE  MUSIC. 

Mr.  I.  V.  Flagler,  in  the  introduction  to  his 
“Songs  of  Praise,”  expresses  the  right  aims  in 
felicitous  phrase  when  he  writes : 

An  attempt  has  been  made  in  this  Collection 
to  provide  bright,  smooth,  well-defined  inspir¬ 
ing  melody,  so  harmonized  as  not  to  offend  the 
ear  even  of  the  educated  musician.  Care  has 
been  taken  to  avoid  intricate  or  difficult  inter¬ 
vals;  making  the  music  as  easy  to  sing  and  to 
play  as  the  ordinary  Gospel  Hymn  or  Sunday 
School  tune,  and  capable  of  being  rendered 
with  “heartiness”  and  enthusiasm.  It  is  w^ell 
known  that  such  harmonic  progressions  as 
cultured  ears  enjoy,  if  frequently  heard  and 
practiced,  can  be  more  readily  understood  and 
appreciated,  even  by  children,  than  the  cheap, 
trivial,  common-place  tonic  and  dominant 
successions  that  only  vitiate  and  pervert  the 
musical  taste.  Music  containing  the  best  har¬ 
mony,  and  constructed  upon  a  musicianly 
basis  is,  in  the  end,  more  satisfactory  and  en¬ 
during. 

MU81C  AND  MORALS. 

The  Christian  World  speaks  of  music  as  a 
divine  revelation.  Its  laws  were  fixed  before 
the  action  of  the  human  mind  upon  them. 
Yet  music  is  yoked  to  the  service  of  the  basest 
as  well  as  the  highest  things,  and  resembles 
the  mercenary  troops  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
who  fought  indifferently  for  any  cause  that 
was  willing  to  engage  them.  Music  is  not  a 
substitute  for  the  moral  sense,  though  it  may 
be  yoked  in  its  service,  and  furnish  occasion 
for  the  exercise  of  that  moral  choice  which  is 
at  once  the  source  of  man’s  highest  peril  as  of 
his  supremest  responsibility.  Where  music 
enters  into  this  partnership  there  seems  no 
limit  to  its  beneficent  powers.  It  becomes  a 
prime  factor  in  the  healthy  development  of  the 
inner  life.  A  true  musical  training  of  the 
whole  population,  while  adding  an  incomputa¬ 
ble  gain  to  the  amount  of  human  enjoyment, 
will  be  also  a  religious  work  of  the  highest 
kind. 
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By  the  Chairman  of  the  Music  Committee. 


“Nothing  could  be  stronger  or  of  more  weight,” 
added  Mr.  Levelhead,  “than  this  testimony  to  the  per¬ 
fection  of  the  great  World’s  Fair  organ  of  Farrand  & 
Votey  from  so  eminent  an  expert  as  Mr.  Clarence 
Eddy,  But  in  addition  1  want  to  read  what  that 
greatest  of  all  living  organists,  Alex.  Guilmant,  has 
written  of  this  same  instrument 

“  It  is  with  great  pleasure  that  I  have  played  the  organ 
constructed  for  Festival  Hall,  Chicago,  by  Messrs.  Far¬ 
rand  &  Votey. 

“  This  instrument  is  excellent ;  it  possesses  stops  of  a 
charming  quality  (timbre),  it  has  great  power,  and  be¬ 
sides,  the  .sonority  is  expressive  of  it.  The  pistons,  by 
which  one  can  at  will  change  the  combinations,  afford 
valuable  resources  to  the  organist  for  obtaining  varied 
and  instantaneous  effects.  I  examined  the  interior  of 
this  organ,  and  I  found  the  arrangement  of  it  perfect ; 
the  work  is  executed  with  the  greatest  care,  and  with 
excellent  materials.  It  is  an  instrument  of  the  first  or¬ 
der.  AI.EX.  Guir.MANT.” 

Chicago,  September  9, 1893. 

“Those  of  you  who  heard  the  noble  instrument  as 
played  by  Guilmant,  Eddy,  Woodman,  and  other  lead¬ 
ing  organists  of  the  whole  world,  will  remember  the 
thrilling  beauty  of  its  tones,  and  are  inclined  to  have 
them  duplicated  ( for  quality  is  independent  of  mere 
size  or  volume  )  in  our  own  church.” 

“  You  will  be  gratified  to  learn,”  said  one  of  the 
company,  “that  this  superb  instrument  of  which  Mr 
Eddyand  M.  Guilmant  speak,  it  seems,  in  such  un¬ 
qualified  terms  of  praise,  has  not  vanished  with  the 
‘White  City.’  1  read  the  other  day  that  it  has  been 
acquired  by  the  Musical  Society  of  the  University  of 
Michigan,  at  Ann  Arbor,  and  is  to  be  placed  in  Uni¬ 
versity  Hall.  This  will  form  a  new  attraction  for  one 
of  the  most  famous  seats  of  learning  in  the  country.” 

“But  1  have  somewhat  wandered  away  from  my 
discussion  of  the  mechanical  construction  of  organs. '  ’ 
said  Mr.  Levelhead.  “Without  tiring  you,  I  want  to 
asy  a  few  words  more  on  ‘action.’  ” 
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HETROPOUTAN  college  of  HDSia 

19-21  East  14th  St.,  New  York. 

The  Summer  session  of  the  College,  beginning  July  2d 
offers  all  advantages  at  reduced  rates. 

A  special  feature  will  be  made  of  normal  work  in  the 
interest  of  those  already  engaged  in  teaching. 

The  removal  of  the  Residence  Department  to  the  im¬ 
mediate  vicinity  of  Central  Park  increases  its  attrae- 
tiveness  as  a  Summer  Home  School. 
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WHO  WROTE  OUR  FAVORITE  HYMN- 
TUNES  t 

By  Charles  S.  Elliot,  OrKauist  at  Gunton-Temple 
Memorial  Church,  WaHhingtou,  D.  C. 

OEOROE  F.  ROOT. 

In  calling  the  roll  of  the  eminent  hymn- 
tune  composers,  the  name  of  George  F.  Root 
must  by  no  means  be  omittsd,  although  his 
contributions  to  this  department  of  music 
have  not  been  his  greatest  works.  Dr.  Root 
ranks  high  among  American  musical  compos¬ 
ers,  more  particularly  on  account  of  his 
magnificent  war  songs.  However,  his  work 
in  connection  with  church  music  in  general 
was  of  many  years’  duration  and  of  great  im- 
|K>rtance  and  usefulness,  and  it  should  not, 
nor  will  it,  fail  to  receive  recognition,  in 
later  generations  as  well  as  in  the  present  and 
past. 

Dr.  Root’s  career  has  been  most  interest¬ 
ing  and  brilliantly  successful.  Born  in  Shef 
field.  Mass.,  in  1820,  he  removed  at  an 
early  age  to  North  Reading,  near  Boston ;  and 
being  from  childhood  irresistibly  attracted 
toward  musical  pursuits,  he  ere  long  went  to 
the  New  England  metropolis  and  devoted 
himself  to  the  art  of  his  choice.  The 
Lowell  Mason  musical  reform  movement  was 
then  “on,”  and  young  Mr.  Root  went  into  it, 
heart  and  soul,  and  in  two  or  three  years  had 
worked  hie  way  out  of  the  ranks  and  into  the 
position  of  a  subordinate  teacher,  under 
Mason  and  Webb.  He  had  a  fine  bass  voice, 
and  a  decided  capacity  for  teaching,  and  be¬ 
fore  he  was  twenty  five  years  of  age  he  had 
attained  such  celebrity  that  he  received  a 
call  from  New  York  City,  to  take  charge  of 
the  music  in  the  famous  school  presided  over 
by  the  Rev.  Jacob  Abbott  and  his  brothers. 
Here  he  did  important  work  in  the  churches 
and  in  educational  and  benevolent  institu¬ 
tions,  such  as  the  Rutgers  and  Spingler  Insti¬ 
tutes  and  the  Blind  Asylum.  He  relinquished 
this  field  only  when,  in  after  years,  his  ser¬ 
vices  as  conductor  of  “normals”  and  large 
musical  conventions  all  over  the  country  be¬ 
came  so  much  in  demand  as  to  monopolize  his 
time.  This  was  his  principal  life-work,  and 
in  its  prosecution  he  left  an  indelible  impress 
upon  the  muscial  heart  and  brain  of  the  com¬ 
munity.  In  connection  therewith,  he  formed 
many  large  choirs,  instructed  many  classes 
of  teachers,  as  well  as  of  pupils,  and  also 
wrote  or  edited  a  very  large  number  of  collec¬ 
tions  of  music,  both  sacred  and  secular.  To 
mention  only  a  few  of  these,  there  were  “The 
Young  Ladies’  Choir,”  “Root  and  Sweetser’s 
Collection,”  “The  Academy  Vocalist,”  “The 
Shawm,”  “The  Musical  Album,”  “The  Sab¬ 
bath  Bell,”  and  “The  Diapason,”  all  of  which 
had  a  great  vogue.  His  cantatas,  “The 
Flower  Queen,”  “Daniel,”  and  “The  Haymak¬ 
ers,”  were  yet  more  celebrated,  and  are  still 
performed,  both  in  this  country  and  in  Great 
Britain.  “The  Flower  Queen,”  by  the  way, 
was  the  first  American  cantata  published  in 
England. 

Coming  now  to  the  special  subject  of  this 
article  —  Dr.  Root’s  Hymn-Tunes — the  one 
to  engage  our  attention  first  is  one  of  the 
best  hymn-tunes  ever  made,  “The  Shining 
Shore.  ”  This  composition  has  a  quality 
which  is  nothing  less  than  genius.  It  defies 
analysis  and  criticism.  Dr.  Root  himself,  in 
discussing  “The  Shining  Shore,”  has  said 
that  he  has  been  at  a  loss  to  account  for 
its  popularity,  as  there  is  nothing  at  first  sight 
uncommon  or  striking  about  its  melody,  har¬ 
mony,  or  rhythm.  No,  there  is  not,  but  yet  the 
effect  of  this  hymn-tune  on  the  listener,  espe¬ 


cially  when  it  is  sung  by  a  large  choir,  is  magi¬ 
cally  powerful,  and  seems  to  prove  that  there 
in  something  “uncommon  and  striking”  about 
the  tune,after  all.  The  most  searching,  critical 
investigation  cannot  discover  the  secret  of  its 
power.  The  most  that  can  be  said  in  the  way 
of  explanation  is  that  the  second  line  of  the 
tune,  with  its  sudden  and  unexpected  descent 
into  the  sub- dominant  harmony,  has  a  certain 
romantic  fascination,  and  further,  that 
there  is  a  certain  romantic  quality  in  the 
whole  composition  — words  and  music  both— 
which  tends  to  make  it  dear  to  the  heart. 
But  all  this  technical  explanation  is  not  enough 
to  account  for  the  immense  popularity  of  “The 
Shining  Shore,”  or  for  its  being  translated  into 
many  languages  and  sung  in  every  country 
where  Christianity  has  penetrated.  As  at 
first,  we  must  fall  back  on  the  theory  of 
“genius.  ” 

“The  Shining  Shore”  is  historically  im¬ 
portant  as  being  a  pioneer  of  the 
type  of  hymn -tunes  since  become  so  vastly 
popular,  called  “Gospel  Hymns.”  There  is  a 
peculiar  “swing”  to  the  tempo  of  “The  Shin¬ 
ing  Shore,”  quite  distinct  from  that  of  the 
ordinary  hymn-tune,  and,  as  it  is  now  seen, 
indicative  or  prophetic  of  the  great  mass  of 
tunes  known  familiarly  as  “Moody  and  Sankey 
Hymns.  ”  But  it  is  far  better,  musically,  than 
ninety  nine  one  hundredths  of  those  tunes 

Among  Dr.  Root’s  other  well  known  hymn- 
tunes  are  “Rosedale,”  “Rialto,”  “Glasgow," 
“Lowry,”  or  “Hillsdale,"  and  “Varina,”  the 
last  named  not  an  original  tune,  but  an  ar- 
‘rangement.  In  the  domain  of  “  Gospel  Songs” 
Dr.  Root  has  made  many  successful  musical 
entries.  Of  his  composition  are :  “  Along  the 
river  of  time,”  “We  are  watching,  we  are 
waiting,”  “Why  do  you  wait,  dear  brother?” 
“Knocking,  knocking,  who  is  there?”  “Ring 
the  bells  of  heaven,”  “Jewels,”  “Where  are 
the  Reapers?”  “The  Beacon  Light,”  “Because 
He  loved  me  so,”  “Altogether  lovely,”  “Never 
give  up  the  right  way,”  “Behold,  the  Bride¬ 
groom  cometh,”  and  many  other  favorites. 

Any  estimate  of  Dr.  Root’s  services  to  music 
in  the  United  States  would  be  ridiculously 
inadequate,  however,  without  due  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  stirring  national  and  patriotic 
lyrics  which  came  from  his  pen  during  the 
Civil  War,  and  which,  doubtless,  bad  a  great 
deal  to  do  with  bringing  that  war  to  an  end 
that  was  satisfactory  to  the  Union  cause. 
The  best  of  these  war  lyrics  by  Dr.  Root  were 
“The  Battle  Cry  of  Freedom,”  “Just  before  the 
battle,  mother,”  “Tramp,  tramp,  tramp,”  and 
“The  Vacant  Chair.”  With  the  single  excep¬ 
tion  of  Mr.  Henry  C.  Work’s  glorious  budget 
of  war  songs,  including  “Marching  thiougb 
Georgia,"  and  “Babylonia  fallen.”  these  songs 
of  Dr.  Root’s  were  by  all  odds  the  finest  and 
greatest  musical  product  of  the  war,  and  were 
worthy  of  the  cause  to  which  they  were  de¬ 
voted  and  the  country  which  they  helped  to 
save;  and  though  equalled  by  Mr.  Work’s 
songs,  they  were  not  excelled  by  them.  These 
patriotic  compositions  by  Dr.  Root,  again,  are 
permeated  by  the  self-same  “genius”  already 
alluded  to.  On  paper  they  appear  common¬ 
place  ;  played  on  the  pianoforte  carelessly, 
they  seem  trivial ;  but  when  sung  by  a  large 
chorus,  or  particularly  by  a  body  of  soldiers. 


their  effect  is  powerful  in  a  most  extraordi¬ 
nary  degree. 

Mention  should  also  be  made  of  a  few  ad¬ 
mirable  ballads  and  other  romantic  vocal  com¬ 
positions  by  this  author,  including,  “Hazel 
Dell,”  “Rosalie,  the  Prairie  Flower,"  “The 
Dearest  Spot  of  Earth  to  Me  is  Home,  ”  “  Rock 
Me  to  Sleep,  Mother,”  and  “There’s  Music  in 
the  Air,”  all  of  which  are  distinguished  for 
fine  melodic  quality,  and  have  attained  a  great 
popularity. 

Dr.  Root  is  still  living  in  the  enjoyment  of 
a  hale  and  hearty  old  age  in  Chicago,  where, 
surrouiided  by  all  the  comforts  and  blessings 
of  a  deserved  affluence,  he  is  privileged  to  pass 
the  last  years  of  the  century  in  reminiscences 
of  a  happy  and  well  spent  life. 

ariTSIC  AS  A  MEDICINB. 

While  there  is  not  much  music  in  medicine, 
there  is  a  good  deal  of  medicine  in  music. 
The  effects  of  David’s  music  on  King  Saul  are 
well  known.  Dr.  B.  Rush  on  “The  Mind” 
(Phila. ,  1825,  fifth  edition)  says:  “Music  in 
Hypochondriasis  has  often  afforded  great  re¬ 
lief.  ”  Luther  has  left  the  following  testimony 
in  its  favor:  “Next  to  theology,  I  give  the 
highest  place  to  music,  for  thereby  anger  is 
forgotten,  the  devil  also ;  melancholy  and 
many  tribulations  and  evil  thoughts  are  driven 
away.  ”  Dr.  Rush  says :  “  I  attended  a  patient 
who  told  me  that  one  of  his  paroxysms  was 
cured  by  hearing  the  ‘Old  Hundred’  sung  in  a 
country  church.  ”  Dr.  Cox  mentions  a  strik¬ 
ing  instance  of  the  power  of  music  over  a 
madman.  Ih  this  grade  the  tunes  should  be 
plaintive  and  sedative. 

Luther  Whiting  Mason  relates  of  the  author 
of  the  tune  “Buckfield” — that,  being  crossed 
in  love,  he  determined  to  commit  suicide,  and, 
with  a  rope  in  his  hand,  went  to  an  outbuild¬ 
ing  on  his  farm.  He  was  the  church  choir 
leader,  and  knew  how  to  write  music.  As  he 
was  adjusting  the  rope  over  a  beam,  he  heard 
a  sparrow  singing,  and  was  attracted  by  the 
melody.  He  wrote  it  down,  and  composed 
some  verses  now  extant.  'Then  he  thought 
how  he  would  like  to  have  his  choir  sing  it, 
and  the  suicide  was  indefinitely  postponed. 

COMMITTING  MCSIC  TO  MEMORY. 

Mons.  Henri  Falcke,  a  Paris  pianist,  says: 
“In  learning  a  big  concerto  I  first  divide  it 
into  phrases  and  thoughts  by  reading.  Then 
I  learn  the  finger  work  absolutely  without  ex¬ 
pression  or  pedal,  to  make  every  motion  per¬ 
fect.  This  is  horrible  drudgery,  but  essential. 
No  matter  what  you  think  in  a  piece  you  can¬ 
not  express  it  till  you  have  mastered  the  mech¬ 
anism — which  means,  completely  mastered  it. 
Then  comes  the  altering  of  the  personality,  or 
the  sinking  of  self  in  the  thought  of  the  com¬ 
poser.  This  must  be  done  in  music  as  in  act¬ 
ing.  Hints  of  any  kind  and  of  the  smallest 
size  are  invaluable  at  this  time — anything  as 
to  the  comMser’s  mind,  habits  of  thought, 
inspiration  for  this  particular  composition, 
&c.  Bach  is  the  most  difficult  of  all  composi¬ 
tions  for  the  memory.  It  makes  all  other  com  - 
positions  seem  easy.” 

CHURCH  MUSIC. 

A  meeting  of  a  number  of  ecclesiastics  and 
musicians  was  held  recently  in  Paris,  with  a 
view  to  form  a  “French  Society  of  Religious 
Music,”  which  has  for  object: 

1.  The  restoration  of  Gregorian  chant  after 
the  principles  of  execution  of  the  R.  R.  P.  P. 
Benedictines,  adapted  for  the  diocesan  books. 

2.  Palestrinian  music  may  be  associated 
with  Gregorian  chant  on  high  festivals. 

8.  The  creation  of  modern  religious  music 
inspired  by  Gregorian  and  Palestrinian  tradi¬ 
tions. 
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The  Financial  Outlook. 

Two  weeks  ago,  it  was  believed  by  nearly  all  finan¬ 
cial  watchers  that  the  season’s  gold  export  move¬ 
ment,  from  this  country  to  Europe,  had  ended. 
This  belief  was  based  on  the  fact  that  with  July, 
our  heavy  merchandise  export  season  commonly 
begins.  The  country  may  have  as  many  foreign 
trade  liabilities  to  pay  in  July  and  August  as  it  had 
in  June  and  April.  But  in  the  two  mid-summer 
months  it  pays  such  liabilities  in  grain  and  produce; 
before  the  harvest,  it  must  pay  part  in  gold.  In 
many  previous  years,  the  grain  exports  of  later 
months  have  been  so  large  that  the  tables  were 
turned  in  transatlantic  trade,  and  Europe  had  to 
pay  part  of  its  autumn  bills  to  us  by  return  ship¬ 
ments  of  gold. 

Quite  unexpectedly,  however,  last  week  was 
marked  by  a  sudden  revival  in  gold  exports  from 
here  to  Europe.  Two  weeks  ago,  only  $600,000  gold 
went  out.  Last  week  the  shipments  rose  to  $3,500,-  | 
000,  and  a  further  export  was  expected  later.  One 
foremost  reason  for  this  change  in  the  situation  was 
the  recent  railway  blockade  throughout  the  west. 
In  the  second  week  of  this  forced  industrial  paraly¬ 
sis,  shipments  of  freight  from  Chicago  to  New  York 
were  barely  one  tenth  the  r^ular  weekly  move¬ 
ment.  Such  of  this  blockaded  freight  as  had  been 
designed  for  export  was  so  much  cut  off  from  the 
supply  with  which  the  country  had  hoped  to  pay  its 
foreign  trade.  The  result,  for  the  time,  has  been 
much  like  the  familiar  result  of  a  failure  in  the  har¬ 
vest.  Not  having  merchandise  to  send,  bankers 
through  whom  our  foreign  trade  balances  are  set¬ 
tled  had  to  pay  in  gold. 

There  was  some  surprise  expressed  that  the  stock 
market  did  not  decline  on  this  change  in  the  money 
movement.  Had  the  increased  gold  exports  really 
involved  a  loss,  or  a  prospective  danger,  prices  of 
stocks  would  certainly  have  fallen.  But  shrewd 
financial  judgment  understands  two  things.  First, 
all  the  gold  we  ship  is  sent  in  exchange  tor  some¬ 
thing  which  we  need  and  for  which  we  choose  to 
pay.  If  it  were  not,  we  certainly  would  not  send  it. 
Second,  the  export  gold  is  taken  from  our  stock  of 
money  at  a  time  when  we  have  a  larger  supply  of 
money  than  is  needed  or  can  be  used  in  present 
trade.  There  is  deposited  in  New  York  City  banks 
alone  $74,000,000  more  of  money  than  is  needed  for 
rt^ular  bank  reserves,  and  this  idle  surplus  increases 
weekly  with  the  new  deposits.  The  chief  unpleas¬ 
ant  feature  in  this  gold  export  movement  lies  in  the 
fact  that  Europe  is  paid  in  gold,  while  our  circulat¬ 
ing  money  supply  is  kept  up  through  the  use 
of  our  government  paper  money.  This  will  not 
pay  our  bills  in  foreign  trade.  So  long  as  the  Treas¬ 
ury  continues  to  redeem  these  government  notes 
whenever  asked,  in  gold,  the  paper  dollars  are  as 
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WOMEN’S  BOARD  OF  FOREIGN  MISSIONS. 

It  is  a  great  pleasure  and  privilege  to  have 
such  a  letter  as  the  one  that  comes  to  our 
hands  to-day.  While  we  pray  earnestly  this 
month  for  the  Chinese  in  our  own  land,  and 
the  patient,  courageous  work  for  them  in  our 
large  cities,  let  us  pray,  too,  for  Miss  Mary  A. 
Snodgrass  as  she  writes  from  her  new  work  in 
Tungchow,  China,  near  Chefoo : 

Before  the  call  came  to  me  to  come  to  China, 
God  had  emptied  my  hands,  and  1  had  tried 
to  make  Him  my  very  own.  All  I  have  I  give 
to  Jesus,  it  belongs  to  Him,  to  be  used  by 
Him,  how,  when,  and  where,  as  He  would. 
Now  I  want  to  tell  you  how  my  prayers  have 
been  answered.  Of  course  n.y  first  business 
was  to  study  the  language  and  learn  as  much 
from  the  Chinese  as  possible. 

Early  in  February  my  real  work  began. 
Having  the  buildings  put  in  order  for  the 
opening  of  the  Girls’  School,  looking  after 
the  carpenter,  mason,  and  the  buying  of  mate¬ 
rials  for  the  needed  repairs,  was  a  far  from 
easy  matter,  with  my  limited  knowledge  of  the 
Chinese  language,  and  their  ideas  to  lengthen 
out  the  work  to  as  many  days  as  possible.  To 
possess  your  soul  in  patience  is  easier  said 
than  done.  About  the  first  of  March  the  girls 
began  to  arrive.  Mrs.  Mateer  and  I  hoped  we 
might  have  twenty  girls  for  this  year,  but  we 
have  thirty,  in  ages  from  nine  to  twenty-four 
years.  On  March  6th,  Mrs.  Mateer  formally 
opened  the  school  for  me.  We  have  two  regu¬ 
lar  teachers,  also  two  helpers,  all  Chinese  men, 
all  Christians;  one  joined  the  church  about 
three  weeks  ago. 

I  wish  you  could  have  seen  the  girls.  Some 
are  really  pretty  and  ladylike.  Three  look 
like  Indians,  very  dark  skin,  high  cheek¬ 
bones,  and  the  hair  is  cut  to  look  like  a  deep 
black  fringe  covering  forehead,  ears,  and 
back  of  the  neck.  A  few  are  very  homely  and 
filthy,  but  I  have  taken  them  all  to  my  heart, 
and  love  them  with  a  strong  yearning  that 
they  may  love  and  know  the  dear  Master. 
Many  of  these  girls  have  Christian  parents 
and  are  professing  Christians  themselves,  but 
with  some,  I  fear,  it  is  more  form  than  real 
love  of  God  in  the  heart.  I  do  want  them  to 
realize  that  He  is  a  real,  personal  Saviour, 
that  He  does  hear  prayer,  and  that  He  is  able 
and  will  help  in  our  need.  Many  of  the  girls 
come  four  or  five  days’  journey.  Partly 
from  exposure  on  the  way.  (and  the  Chinese 
often  have  a  great  deal  of  trouble  with  their 
eyes),  many  of  the  girls  have  had  to  bavespe 
cial  treatment  for  sore  eyes  and  various  dis¬ 


eases.  To  make  no  mistake  in  just  the  kind 
of  treatment  each  one  needed,  I  have  a  list  of 
names,  also  the  number  of  times  treated.  T 
have  regular  hours;  was  quite  surprised  to 
find  to  date,  counting  them  as  one  person, 
that  I  had  treated  450. 

We  are  very  much  crowded.  Three  or  four 
girls  sleep  on  one  kang.  The  dining-room  is 
also  very  much  too  small.  One  room  in  my 
own  house  is  for  a  recitation-room  ;  for  a  few 
days  they  needed  my  dining-room  also.  I  have 
been  praying  that  the  Spirit  might  move  some 
dear  Christian  brother  or  sister  in  the  home 
land  to  lend  a  few  hundred  dollars  to  the 
Lord  for  this  particular  work,  for  this  is  His 
work,  and  the  real  desire  in  this  school  is 
that  these  girls  may  go  out  strong,  Christian 
women,  to  become  Christian  wives,  find 
Christlike  homes,  and  most  important,  to  be 
come  Christian  mothers.  What  should  we  do 
in  the  dear  home  land  ‘without  Christian 
mothers?  With  most  of  us  it  was  mother  who 
first  taught  us  to  lisp  and  love  the  name  of 
Jesus.  And  was  it  not  her  prayers  that  kept 
us  in  the  way  ?  Oh,  there  are  many  dark 
homes  in  this  land  who  have  not  even  heard 
of  Jesus. 

Saturday  morning:  I  want  to  tell  you  of  a 
strange  experience  I  had  last  night.  About 
two  o’clock  I  was  awakened  by  some  one  cry 
ing.  Soon  I  heard  several  voices  singing, 
“Yes,  Jesus  loves  me.”  Above  all  I  could 
hear  the  strange  cry  as  of  one  in  distress.  I 
dressed  quickly  as  possible,  and  went  out  to  the 
room.  As  I  opened  the  door,  I  heard  a  voice 
in  prayer.  Lying  on  the  kang  was  a  girl, 
seemingly  in  great  distress,  her  head  and 
hands  very  hot.  My  first  thought  was  to  send 
the  girls  to  their  own  rooms  and  give  her 
some  medicine.  A  strange  look  on  the  faces 
about  me  caused  me  to  ask  what  was  the  mat¬ 
ter.  Imagine  my  surprise  when  told  that  she 
was  possessed  with  the  devil.  As  I  had  often 
heard  but  never  had  been  present  on  such  an 
occasion,  I  concluded  to  keep  still  and  wait. 
She  soon  began  to  throw  her  body  about  and 
talk  in  a  strange  manner.  She  was  suddenly 
grasped  by  three  girls’  “not  gentle  hands’*; 
they  held  her  still  and  pinched  her  nose,  lips, 
eyes,  ears,  neck,  and  hands,  also  pricking  her 
with  a  needle,  constantly  calling  on  the  devil 
to  depart. 

This  continued  for  more  than  an  hour. 
When  they  said  the  devil  had  gone,  she  said 
she  could  not  see.  Soon,  however,  she  sat  up 
and  looked  about.  I  asked  if  there  was  any¬ 
thing  I  could  do  for  her ;  again  they  said  no 
one  could  help  her  but  the  true  God.  In  a 
short  time  I  went  to  my  room,  but  not  to 
sleep.  I  heard  the  voice  of  song  and  prayer 
till  morning.  Again  and  again  the  answer  to 
my  question  would  come,  “None  but  the  true 
God  can  help  her.”  1  cannot  describe  my 
feelings,  so  strange  at  first,  but  after  all,  how 
like  our  own  lives.  How  Satan  binds  us  with 
chains  of  iron,  and  it  is  only  after  strong  cry¬ 
ing  and  tears,  the  groanings  which  cannot  be 
uttered,  the  holding  on  to  God,  that  our 
prayer  is  heard  and  answered.  None  but  the 
true  God  can  set  us  free  from  the  power  of 
Satan.  The  voice  of  song  and  prayer  bring 
us  near  to  God. 

Very  soon  after  breakfast  I  went  to  her 
room.  With  a  bright  look  on  her  face,  she 
told  me  that  the  devil  had  gone,  but  traces  of 
the  night’s  sufferings  still  lingered.  The  parts 
of  the  face  which  had  received  such  severe 
treatment  looked  very  badly.  The  lips  more 
than  double  the  natural  size,  about  the  eyes, 
ears,  and  nose  was  quite  sore  from  the  pierc¬ 
ing  of  the  needles.  Only  about  two  weeks  be¬ 
fore  coming  to  the  school  had  this  girl  heard 
of  Jesus  and  the  doctrine.  Twice  I  have  tried 
to  explain  and  tell  her  of  the  love  of  Jesus. 
She  seems  anxious  to  understand  it.  Will  you 


not  make  her  a  subject  of  special  prayer  that 
she  may  soon  be  led  from  darkness  into  the 
light  and  love  of  Christ?  And,  oh,  how  I 
want  you  to  remember  all  on  this  compound 
that  they  may  be  brought  to  Christ.  Several 
times  I  have  seen  the  people  reading  the  Bible 
together.  To-day  I  went  out  to  the  kitchen, 
one  man  was  ironing,  the  other  was  sitting 
down  beside  him,  with  his  Bible,  reading 
aloud.  These  are  not  Christians,  but  I  gave 
each  a  Bible  and  hymn  book,  with  the  request 
that  they  would  use  them  every  day.  And 
now  the  last  request,  but  the  most  needy  of 
all,  is  for  myself.  Day  by  day  T  ask.  Who  am 
I  that  this  great  honor  should  be  mine?  Pray 
that  my  life,  whatever  I  do,  may  tell  for  God  ; 
for  wisdom,  that  I  may  be  able  to  help  this 
people. 


WOMEN’S  EX.  COM.  OF  HOME  MISSIONS. 

NEW  MEXICO  IN  .JUNE. 

“Forty  miles  from  a  lemon  or  a  bit  of  ice” 
was  an  unusual  experience  for  one  accustomed 
to  civilized  luxuries.  At  a  special  gathering 
in  Lenox  Hall  Mrs.  D.  R.  James,  our  presi¬ 
dent.  gave  a  graphic  account  of  a  visit  to  sev¬ 
eral  of  our  schools  in  New  Mexico. 

None  but  antiquarians  or  lovers  of  the  mis¬ 
sion  would  care  to  visit  Zufii  (pronounced 
Smi-yi)  in  the  summer,  and  none  would  live 
there  but  “such  as  have  the  martyr  spirit.” 

Mrs.  James  thus  describes  the  approach  to 
the  Pueblo :  “We  leave  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
Railroad  at  Gallup,  a  little  smoky,  grimy  town, 
which  has  not  been  able  to  get  enough  water 
to  keep  itself  clean ;  for  if  the  clouds  do  not 
act  the  part  of  street  cleaners  in  New  Bfexico, 
as  they  do  in  some  of  our  Eastern  cities,  the 
cleaning  is  not  done.  We  take  such  convey¬ 
ance  as  we  can  get  and  drive  forty  miles  to 
the  reservation.  The  first  ten  miles  reminds 
one  of  Dante’s  scenes  in  purgatory.  Almost 
the  only  vegetation  is  the  sage  brush  and  soap 
wood,  with  white  pine  and  cedars,  which  look 
as  if  their  whole  existence  had  been  a  fight 
with  the  elements.  Cedars  standing  half  dead, 
and  lying  dead  with  their  branches  bent  and 
twisted,  remind  one  of  the  remorse  of  lost 
souls,  and  we  breathe  a  sigh  of  relief  when 
we  have  passed  through  that  part  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  The  next  ten  miles  is  through  a  more 
interesting  region  where  gray  sandstone  pre¬ 
dominates,  which  has  lent  its  hue  to  the  sand, 
and  here  the  cedars  are  in  better  condition, 
a  bright  bunch  of  mistletoe  occasionally  ap¬ 
pearing  upon  the  white  pines.  With  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  the  home  of  a  Navajo  Indian,  an 
English  trapper,  or  a  backwoodsman,  not  a 
dwelling  or  a  person  is  to  be  seen,  save  possi¬ 
bly  here  and  there  a  fiock  of  sheep  herded  by 
an  Indian  man  or  woman.  The  last  part  of 
our  journey  is  through  the  red  sandstone  re- 
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gion,  and  here  the  soil  is  as  red  as  the  rocks. 
Beyond  this  we  enter  the  Zufli  valley.  Scarce¬ 
ly  a  green  leaf  relieves  the  monotony  of  the 
red  floor  of  the  valley.  We  see  in  the  distance 
two  houses ;  the  pueblo,  being  so  nearly  the 
color  of  the  soil,  does  not  appear  as  distinctly 
as  the  two  mission  buildings,  which  suggest  a 
military  occupation  with  designs  upon  the 
Pueblo. 

“  We  are  received  with  the  warmest  hospitality 
by  our  teachers.  Miss  Dissette,  Miss  Pond  and 
Mrs.  Coombs,  they  giving  up  their  personal 
comfort  for  our  accommodation.  The  mission 
buildings  are  enclosed  by  a  wall  of  adobe  and 
nothing  more  depressing  have  I  seen  unless  it 
be  a  Virginia  fence  half  broken  down.  Within 
these  walls  the  teachers  are  trying  to  foster  a 
garden,  but  it  seems  beyond  the  power  of  any 
ssed  to  make  its  way  to  the  light  through  such 
obstacles.  There  is  a  well  on  the  grounds 
which,  with  economy,  furnishes  a  supply  for 
school  and  family  purposes,  and  water  tickets 
are  allowed  to  parents  of  the  pupils  entitling 
each  to  a  jar  of  the  precious  element.  No  one 
can  realize  what  living  fountains  of  water  are 
unless  they  have  lived  in  such  a  place  as  New 
Mexico. 

“Breakfast  finished,  a  hand  bell  summons  the 
children  to  school,  and  a  little  Scotch  terrier, 
who  seems  to  consider  himself  an  important 
factor  in  the  mission,  rounds  them  into  the 
building  and  keeps  good  guard  generally. 

School  opens  with  reading,  prayer  and  sing¬ 
ing  ;  the  children  are  docile  and  orderly  and 
surprisingly  regular  in  attendance  when  one 
considers  that  there  is  no  compulsory  educa¬ 
tion  for  the  Zufiis. 

“Lessons  follow,  half  of  the  children  being 
detailed  in  the  morning  for  the  industrial^de- 
partment,  where  their  washing,  ironing  and 
bread-making  does  credit  to  their  faithful 
instructors.  The  Zufli  bake  oven  is  made  of 
adobe  bricks,  shaped  like  a  large  old-fashioned 
bee-hive,  with  a  hole  at  the  top  and  a  little 
door  on  the  side.  When  the  tire  is  burned 
out  and  the  bread  is  ready  for  baking,  they 
rake  out  the  askes,  put  in  the  bread  and  cover 
the  top  and  side. 

“Lieut.  Plummer,  government  agent  for  the 
Navajo  Indians,  highly  esteems  our  self-deny¬ 
ing  teachers  at  Zufli,  and  has  offered  them 
positions  in  the  government  school  at  Fort 
Defiance. " 

Zufli  is  the  largest  and  most  important  of 
the  Pueblos,  and  in  view  of  this  vantage 
ground  it  was  formerly  decided  to  take  imme¬ 
diate  steps  “to  so  enlarge  the  work  at  this 
point  as  to  accommodate  all  the  children  be¬ 
tween  the  ages  of  five  and  twenty.” 

H.  E.  B. 

No.  53  Fifth  Avenue. 


Woman's  World. 

The  W’oodford  prize  in  oratory  at  Cornell 
University  was  awarded  at  the  twenty-fourth 
annual  contest  to  Miss  Harriet  Cludie  Connor, 
of  Burlington,  la.,  the  first  woman  to  win 
the  prize. 

Miss  Lillian  Tomn,  a  Cornish  girl,  has  taken 
a  first-class  in  the  Law  Tripos  at  Cambridge. 
She  took  a  first  in  the  Historical  Tripos  of 
18)13.  Miss  Tomn  is,  therefore,  a  “double- 
first,  ”  and  the  only  woman  who  has  ever  been 
in  Claes  1,  in  the  Law  Tripos. 

Miss  Mary  E.  Cutler  of  Hilliston,  Mass. ,  has 
proved  that  a  woman  can  be  a  successful 
farmer.  She  became  the  sole  manager  of  an 
estate  of  08  acres  after  her  father’s  death,  ten 
years  ago.  She  quit  teaching  and  determined 
to  carry  on  the  farm,  against  the  advice  of 
friends  who  thought  it  impc^ible  for  a  woman 
to  make  a  success  of  farming.  The  business 
has  increased  under  her  direction.  She  gives 
her  attention  chiefly  to  the  raising  of  fruits 
and  vegetables,  which  are  sold  from  her  teams 
direct  to  the  consumer,  the  surplus  going  to 
the  canneries.  She  has  1400  bearing  peach 
trees,  and  has  not  had  a  failure  of  crop  for 
seven  years. 


STUDENT  CO-OPERATION  IN  COLLEGE 
GOVERNMENT. 

[Among  the  papers  read  before  the  National 
Educational  Association  at  Asbury  Park. 
July  12,  was  one  by  Ethelbert  D.  Warfield, 
President  of  Lafayette  College  on  the  above 
subject.  The  following  abstract  fairly  indi¬ 
cates  its  tenor]  : 

American  colleges  early  adopted  the  Eng 
lish  view  that  the  college  stood  to  the  student 
in  loco  pfirentis.  This  parental  relation  has 
ceased  to  be  real.  Oversight  has  become  less 
and  less  possible,  and  more  and  more  object, 
ionable  to  the  students,  and  nothing  has  been 
substituted  for  the  decaying  system.  The 
problem  is  a  real  one.  A  new  and  definite 
system  is  demanded.  This  demand  is  testified 
to  by  the  great  amount  of  criticism  in  the  dai¬ 
ly  press  of  many  so  called  college  outrages. 
The  possibility  of  so  unmanly  and  brutal  an 
act  as  hazing  among  refined  and  educated  peo¬ 
ple  is  itself  witness  enough  to  the  need  of  an 
overhauling  of  the  system  under  which  it  is 
permitted  to  exist.  What  solution  has  the  age 
to  offer?  Amherst  has  tried  student  coopera¬ 
tion  ;  Cornell  and  Princeton  have  tried  com¬ 
mitting  special  functions  to  students ;  Chicago 
and  others  have  tried  regulating  the  dormito¬ 
ries  by  the  inmates.  All  report  a  general  ap¬ 
probation.  Indeed,  on  every  side  there  is  a 
growing  feeling  that  college  students  are  no 
longer  boys,  but  men ;  that  they  are  generally 
earnest  and  self-respecting ;  that  loyalty  to 
their  own  institution  is  an  increasingly  influ¬ 
ential  sentiment.  In  recognition  of  these  facts 
it  seems  as  though  nothing  could  be  more  nat¬ 
ural  than  to  give  these  sentiments  outlet  and 
direction  by  enlisting  them  in  the  cause  of 
college  government. 

The  question  is  a  larger  one  than  is  implied 
in  the  word  discipline.  But  few  students  are 
ever  involved  in  questions  of  discipline,  while 
all  are  included  in  the  problem  of  government. 
When  a  vast  majority  are  interested  in  pro¬ 
moting  the  welfare  of  the  college  they  should 
be  called  on  for  aid  in  directing  all  undergrad¬ 
uate  enterprises,  in  making  room  for  new 
forces,  in  stamping  out  abuses  and  anachro¬ 
nisms,  and  in  curbing  the  few  who  are  unruly 
and  ready  to  make  trouble.  Modern  student 
life  is  as  sensitive  as  the  life  of  youth  always 
is,  it  has  been  made  self-conscious  by  too  much 
attention  both  to  praise  and  blame,  and  it 
needs  to  have  demands  made  on  it  in  order  to 
awaken  its  sense  of  responsibility,  to  stimulate 
its  devotion  and  to  cultivate  its  self-control. 

A  very  large  proportion  of  our  college  stu¬ 
dents  are  voters  nearly  all  are  on  the  eve  of 
becoming  voters.  Can  the  college  refuse  to  treat 
them  as  men,  upon  whom  a  share  of  the  respon¬ 
sibility  for  the  state  rests?  And  on  the  other 
hand,  is  it  not  the  duty  of  the  college  to  train 
its  students  to  become  citizens  as  well  as  to  be 
scholars?  In  the  hands  of  those  who  aid  and 
abet  hazing,  the  Grand  Jury  can  scarcely  be 
effective.  The  cure.is  early  teaching  of  the  same 
code  of  morals  in  college  and  in  the  State. 
1  believe  that  an  overwhelming  proportion  of 
our  young  men  are  ready  to  respond  to  in¬ 
creased  responsibility,  and  to  justify  a  large 
measure  of  confidence.  The  details  of  the 
plans  are  various  and  unimportant.  The  be¬ 
ginning  should  be  made  with  care,  and  de¬ 
velopment  must  be  made  to  rest  on  results. 
The  future  will  certainly  justify  a  large  degree 
of  mutual  confidence  and  trust  between  teach¬ 
er  and  student,  and  will  exhibit  in  student 
and  alumnus  a  higher  appreciation  of  the 
munificence  of  benefactors  and  of  interest  in 
the  development  of  the  college  which  he  calls 
his  own. 


A  man  weighing  twelve  stone  on  the  earth 
would,  if  transported  to  the  surface  of  the 
sun,  weigh  no  less  than  two  tons,  and  would 
be  wholly  unable  to  sustain  his  own  weight  I 
A  certain  insect  which  possesses  enormous 
muscular  power  in  proportion  to  its  weight 
might  be  able  to  move  about  with  much  diffi¬ 
culty  ;  but  all  the  larger  animals  would  at 
once  be  deprived  of  their  powers  of  locomo¬ 
tion.  A  projectile  from  even  a  Hotchkiss  gun 
would  be  utterly  useless  on  the  sun,  as  owing 
to  the  increased  force  of  gravity  it  would  be 
rapidly  drawn  to  its  surface,  and  its  range 
would  be  reduced  to  only  a  few  yards  from 
the  cannon’s  mouth.— Gore  in  “Scenery  of  the 
Heavens.  ” 


MAKING  PAPER  HOB8E8HOE4. 

When  paper  shoes  were  first  introduced  into 
the  cavalry  service  of  the  German  Army  a  few 
years  ago,  they  excited  a  good  deal  of  interest. 
Several  cavalry  horses  were  first  shod  with  the 
papier  shoes  and  the  effect  observed.  It  was 
found  that  not  only  did  the  lightness  and  elas 
ticity  of  the  shoe  help  the  horse  on  the  march, 
making  it  possible  for  him  to  travel  faster  and 
further  without  fatigue  than  horses  shod  with 
iron,  but  that  the  paper  shoe  had  the  propierty 
of  being  unaffected  by  water  and  other 
liquids.  These  new  sheets  of  paper  are 
pressed  closely  together,  one  above  the  other, 
and  rendered  imjiervious  to  the  moisture  by 
the  application  of  oil  of  turpientine.  The 
sheets  are  glued  together  by  a  sort  of  paste 
compiosed  of  turpentine,  whiting,  gum,  and 
linseed  oil,  and  then  submitted  to  a  piowerful 
hydraulic  pressure.  Paper  horse  shoes  are 
also  made  by  grinding  up  the  papier  into  a 
mass,  combining  it  with  turpientine,  sand, 
gum,  litharge,  and  certain  other  substances, 
pressing  it  and  afterward  drying  it.  But  these 
shoes  are  less  tough  and  elastic  than  those 
made  of  thin  sheets  of  paper  laid  one  upion  an¬ 
other.  These  shoes  are  fastened  to  the  horse’s 
feet  either  by  means  of  nails  or  with  a  kind  of 
glue  made  of  coal  tar  and  caoutchone. 


Merit  is  Etwentlal 

Consumers  have  n  habit  of  determining  by  experiment 
whether  an  article  of  food  is  pure,  wholesome,  conven¬ 
ient  and  economical.  Borden’s  Peerless  Brand  Evapo¬ 
rated  Cream  noesesses  intrinsic  merit.  Will  stand  every 
test. 

The  Simplex  Printer 


100  cities  of  any  writing  or  drawing 
in  20  minutes. 


The  "SIMPLEX”  is  the  easiest, cleanest,best 
and  cheapest  duplicating  process.  Its  work  is  an 
exact  fac-simile  of  the  original  writing. 

Requires  no  wishing  or  cleaning,  shrsys  resdr,  and  wilt 
save  its  cost  over  and  again  in  sending  ont  notices.  It  costs 
but  little  t$3  to  $10).  ^nd  for  circulars. 

LAWTON  A  CO.,  so  Vesey  SL.  New  York. 


My  Dkar  Dr.  Dunn  : 

In  this  age  of  great  achievements,  I  consider  your  in¬ 
ventions  and  improvements  in  the  manufacture  of  arti¬ 
ficial  teeth  preeminent.  Yon  have  developed  the  most 
perfect  dentnres  that  science  car  devise.  In  appearance 
they  meet  the  want  beautifully  and  perfectly. 

Their  parity  and  inert  nature  so  adapt  them  to  the  tis¬ 
sues  and  delicate  nerve  forces  that  the  functions  of  the 
svstem  are  undisturbed.  1  believe  that  the  use  of  them 
adds  beauty,  comfort  and  years  of  life  to  your  patients 
and  I  wish  that  all  my  friends  so  unfortunate  as  to  need 
these  aids  to  comfort  and  beauty  might  have  the  benefit 
of  yonr  exceptional  skill  and  knowledge. 

John  P.  Nzwman, 

Feb.  28, 1394.  Bishop  of  the  M.  E.  Church. 

Send  for  pamphlet  or  consult  Dr.  W.  E.  Dnnn,  881  Lex¬ 
ington  Avenue,  New  York  City. 


BUY  DIRECT  AND  SAVE  DEALER’S 
MO  AND  AGENT’S  PROFITS. 
kTlLbuy  onr  Oxford  Bon  BicTcIe.inlt- 
lable  for  either  aex,  made  of  best  ma- 
jmjj/r  w  terial,  strong,  substantial,  accurately 

ijnited  and  fully  warranted.  Write  to-day  for  our 
large  complete  catalogue  of  blcyclee,  parts,  re^rs,  eta,, 
itee.  03LFORX»  AfFO.  CX>. 

888  Wabash  Avenns^  -  OKIOAOO,  lUa 
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BARLOW’S  INDIGO  BLUE. 


THE  FAULT  WASH  BLUB.  ALWAYS  RELIABLE. 
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who  left  her  home  to  go  among  foreignera. 
on  our  voluntary  promise  to  take  care  of  her. 
Let  us  be  just  to  our  own  before  we  are  gen¬ 
erous  to  outsiders. 

It  is  worth  while  to  take  the  time  to  keep 
up  with  the  excellent  missionary  literature  we 
have  now  a-days.  Such  books  as  Dr.  Dennis’s 
“Foreign  Missions  After  a  Century,"  Dr.  Pa- 
ton’s  Autobiography,  Maxwell’s  “The  Bish¬ 
op’s  Conversion,”  not  to  mention  many  others, 
are  an  education  in  themselves.  A  circulating 
library  soon  grows  if  you  start  it  by  buying 
one  book,  and  have  each  member  who  wants 
to  read  it  pay  ten  cents.  You  soon  get  enough 
to  buy  a  second  and  a  third,  and  so  on.  The 
Women’s  Board  have  a  great  many  interesting 
leaflets,  pleasant  to  read  aloud  occasionally  at 
a  meeting,  to  put  in  a  letter  you  write  to  some 
friend,  or  to  pass  from  hand  to  hand. 

Don’t  be  content  with  being  interesting. 
Appeal  always  to  the  high  motive.  Your  work 
is  among  Christian  women.  The  work  is 
Christ’s.  Ask  them  always  for  obedience  and 
consecration.  The  standard  is  a  high  one. 
But  there  is  no  other. 


SOME  PRACTICAL  HINTS  ABOUT  WOMEN’S 
MISSIONARY  MEETINGS. 

[We  have  already  published  some  suggestions  on 
this  subject,  and  it  is  due  to  the  interest  in  these 
that  the  following  somewhat  fuller  and  more  care¬ 
fully  considered  hints  and  directions  are  given. 
They  do  not  exhaust  the  subject,  yet  are  the  result 
of  considerable  observation  and  experience,  and 
withal  of  a  very  earnest  interest  in  the  cause  which 
all  have  at  heart.] 

About  the  first  thing  to  plan  for  is  to  get 
the  women  there.  There  is  a  great  enthusi¬ 
asm  in  numbers,  and  it  is  worth  while  to  go 
to  both  trouble  and  expense  to  have  your  meet¬ 
ing  well  attended.  If  in  inviting  women  to 
come  you  can  tell  them  “the  room  is  crowded, 
so  come  early,”  they  are  far  more  likely  to 
attend  than  if  you  said,  “Our  meetings  are  so 
poorly  attended,  we  need  your  help.”  If  your 
membership  is  not  large,  it  is  far  better  to 
meet  in  a  small  room  than  to  be  lost  in  a 
large  one.  If  there  is  no  small  room  availa¬ 
ble  for  you,  you  can  make  u  cozy  corner  with 
screens.  Very  simple  ones,  of  home  manu¬ 
facture,  if  necessary,  do  just  as  well  as  ele¬ 
gant  ones  would,  to  make  a  little  room  within 
a  big  one. 

Give  your  invitations  to  the  meeting  person¬ 
ally,  if  possible,  in  a  cordial  and  informal 
way.  Don’t  be  apologetic,  don’t  let  the  “sense 
of  duty”  on  either  side  be  prominent.  Speak 
as  if  you  expected  the  meeting  to  be  delight¬ 
ful,  and  those  who  stayed  away  would  miss 
an  interesting  occasion.  Through  the  church 
paper,  incidental  allusions  in  conversation,  or 
in  any  other  way  possible  to  you,  circulate  at. 
tractive  accounts  of  what  was  done  at  the  last 
meeting. 

Have  each  officer,  or,  if  possible,  each  mem¬ 
ber,  pledged  to  invite  at  least  one  person  to 
every  meeting,  personally  if  they  can  ;  where 
that  is  not  possible,  by  a  friendly  note,  not  a 
postal  card.  And  have  besides  a  Committee 
who  will  visit  absentees,  invite  new  church 
members  to  become  members  of  the  auxiliary, 
and  themselves  consult  and  plan  how  to  in¬ 
crease  their  number. 

A  large  body  of  members,  though,  does  not 
always  mean  a  large  attendance.  Sometimes 
it  is  necessary  for  the  secretaries  to  send  a 
notice  of  each  meeting  to  each  member,  re¬ 
minding  them  to  be  present.  For  any  special 
occasion,  as  an  annual  meeting,  it  is  a  good 
idea  to  have  dainty  colored  cards  of  invita¬ 
tion,  neatly  printed,  and  following  the  invita¬ 
tion  to  the  special  meeting,  have  the  dates, 
and  if  possible,  the  subjects  of  the  regular 
meetings  during  the  ensuing  year,  these  to  be 
kept  by  all  who  receive  them  as  a  permanent 
reminder.  In  some  churches  a  fifteen-minute 
prayer-meeting  is  held  just  before  the  mis 
sionary  meeting,  to  pray  earnestly  for  a  good 
attendance  and  a  helpful  meeting. 

There  is  no  better  way  to  secure  and  keep 
a  good  attendance  than  to  have  something 
really  interesting  to  intelligent  women  when 
they  do  come.  Never  shall  I  forget  the  weary 
“monthly  concerts”  to  which  I  was  taken  when 
a  child.  In  an  hour,  or  oftener  an  hour  and 
a  half,  brethren  reported,  or  read  reports  from 
the  magazines,  from  China,  India,  Japan, 
Persia,  Africa,  Syria,  South  America,  and  the 
Islands  of  the  Sea,  or  the  New  Hebrides,  as 
the  worthy  brother  who  gave  that  report 
always  called  them.  With  what  dreary 
familiarity  did  I  hear  the  oft-recurring  names 
of  Shanghai,  Ratnagiri,  or  the  Ogowe  River, 
not  one  of  which  suggested  to  my  mind  the 
slightest  idea  of  a  place  more  real  than  Borri- 
oboola-Gha.  But  times  are  changed  now,  and 
a  good  many  women  say  frankly  that  they  are 
constantly  improving  their  knowledge  of  geog¬ 
raphy,  history,  and  current  events  at  their 
missionary  meetings. 


Try  to  have  time  for  a  really  good  pro-  ] 
gramme,  without  too  long  a  meeting,  by 
planning  as  much  as  possible  of  the  business 
in  an  executive  meeting  of  officers  held  pre¬ 
viously.  This  saves  long  discussions,  which 
are  always  tedious.  Presidents  should  treat 
their  own  meetings  with  proper  respect,  and 
come  prepared  with  their  Scripture  reading, 
their  hymns,  etc.  It  is  disheartening  to  even 
a  small  gathering  to  see  the  President  hur¬ 
riedly  fumbling  over  the  Bible  and  hymn- 
books  after  the  time  for  the  meeting  to  begin. 
Speak  in  advance  to  the  women  you  are  going 
to  ask  to  pray,  or  even  to  read  a  text,  see  that 
some  one  is  ready  to  play,  with  her  gloves  off, 
before  you  announce  the  opening  hymn.  Use 
a  map  always,  if  possible.  Even  a  simple  out¬ 
line,  which  any  well  trained  school-boy  or 
girl  will  draw  for  you,  with  red  wafers  where 
missionary  stations  are,  is  a  great  help.  Go 
early  enough  to  see  that  it  is  properly  hung 
before  the  women  assemble.  Of  course  you 
have  “Woman’s  Work  for  Woman.”  and  the 
“Home  Mission  Monthly,”  which  frequently 
have  timely  maps,  suitable  for  enlargement. 
Have  some  one  efficient  member,  or  more,  if 
necessary,  responsible  for  the  room  where  you 
meet,  to  see  that  it  is  opened  promptly,  suita¬ 
bly  heated  and  lighted,  the  chairs  arranged 
comfortably,  etc.  For  any  special  occasion 
make  a  little  extra  preparation,  taking  care 
to  have  the  room  specially  attractive,  a  few 
fresh  flowers,  an  extra  vase  or  rug  or  two, 
perhaps  a  gay  tablecloth  you  are  not  used  to 
seeing  there,  some  curios  from  the  foreign 
lands  you  study  about,  marked  with  tlie  name 
of  the  country,  and  anything  else  that  occurs 
to  those  in  charge  as  looking  cheerful  and 
welcoming. 

Have  them  also  act  as  a  Reception  Commit¬ 
tee,  meeting  all  who  come  at  the  door,  show¬ 
ing  them  to  seats,  providing  them  with  hymn- 
books  or  programmes,  taking  their  wraps  and 
umbrellas,  and  in  all  ways  acting  as  if  in 
their  own  homes.  They  should  also  take  the 
offering,  when  you  have  one.  Notice  if  any 
strangers  are  present,  and  ask  them  to  join, 
introducing  them  to  the  proper  officers.  Give 
all  this  work,  many  more  details  of  which 
will  naturally  occur  to  you,  to  women  whom 
you  know  to  be  unwilling  to  offer  a  prayer, 
or  remarks,  or  even  to  write  a  paper.  Some¬ 
times  you  can  get  young  girls,  even  those  who 
are  not  members  of  the  society,  to  help  in  this 
way,  and  so  to  become  interested.  Try  to 
have  just  as  many  as  possible  come  each  time 
with  something  to  do.  Appropriate  mu¬ 
sic  adds  immensely  to  the  attractiveness  of 
a  meeting.  There  are  always  some  singers  in 
every  congregation  who  are  glad  to  render 
this  service,  even  if  not  in  your  society.  The 
pastor  should  come  in  for  a  few  minutes,  if 
only  for  a  friendly  word  and  the  closing  pray¬ 
er.  It  gives  him  a  glimpse  of  the  interest  and 
methods  of  the  women,  and  his  cordial  in¬ 
terest  and  cooperation  are  invaluable. 

Vary  your  methods  occasionally.  The  pro¬ 
grammes  suggested  in  the  magazines  are 
almost  invariably  capital,  either  to  follow  lit¬ 
erally,  or  to  get  suggestions  from.  But  don’t 
always  use  them.  It  pays  to  get  a  good 
speaker  once  in  a  while,  if  one  is  obtainable. 
A  woman  who  has  been  in  the  field  brings  a 
fresh  note,  a  new  voice,  and  a  more  varied 
experience,  which  is  always  stimulating.  But 
in  doing  this,  be  careful  not  to  get  speakers 
who  will  persuade  you  to  divert  your  contri¬ 
butions  from  usual  channels,  and  causes  to 
which  they  are  pledged.  Presbyterian  women 
owe  allegiance  to  the  Boards  which  rep¬ 
resent  them.  Some  attractive  foreigner,  with 
a  pretty  accent  and  a  quaint  dress,  who  wants 
to  support  some  independent  enterprise  some¬ 
where,  ought  not  to  be  given  the  money  due 
one  of  our  own  hard-working  missionaries. 


LESSONS  FROM  THE  STRIKE. 


These  are  many  and  very  obvious,  but  one 
or  two  seem  to  merit  emphasis  for  the  sake  of 
all  honest  and  honorable  working  men.  The 
first  need  of  laboring  men’s  organizations  is 
competeni  leadership.  It  is  unfortunate  that 
shallow-brained  or  at  least  heady  inexperienced 
men  like  Debs  and  Gompers  and  Sovereign 
should  have  control  of  the  masses  of  labor, 
and  should  be  suffered  to  sacrifice  their 
interests  as  well  as  the  comfort  and  wel¬ 
fare  of  communities  in  foolish  strikes  and 
reckless  acta  of  violence  to  law  and  order.  In¬ 
telligent  men  are  being  misrepresented  and 
misused  by  this  sort  of  pushing,  plausible 
demagogue,  who  gets  to  the  front,  and  with 
his  gang  of  helpers  manages  to  keep  his  place 
and  be  supported  by  the  worthier  toilers. 
Often  new  organizations  are  made  for  no  other 
purpose  than  to  give  office  and  support  to 
some  ambitious  man  and  his  ring.  This  evi- 
is  growing.  The  laboring  man  is  seduced 
into  bondage  by  his  pretended  friends.  It  is 
time  to  call  a  halt.  The  best  men  rarely  come 
to  the  front.  Idle  and  vicious  “walking  dele¬ 
gates”  are  the  laborers’  worst  foes.  Let  the 
better  men  among  the  industrial  classes  re¬ 
solve  to  put  down  these  leaders  and  disturbers, 
byrefusing  to  join  their  “unions.”  Any  man 
who  refuses  to  see  the  significance  of  the  last 
strike  in  this  particular,  must  be  blind  in¬ 
deed.  Capital  can  never  enslave  labor,  but 
labor  can  tie  its  own  hands  and  go  into  bond¬ 
age  to  its  own  false  and  weak  leaders. 

Another  lesson  concerns  “arbitration.”  of 
which  The  Evening  Post  speaks  editorially 
thus  strongly  and  well : 

“Civilized  society,  as  Senator  Hoar  said  in 
a  speech  the  other  day,  is  only  a  big  labor 
union,  and  he  might  have  added  that  it  haa 
built  up  an  elaborate  system  of  arbitration  in 
its  constitutions,  statutes,  and  courts  of  law 
and  equity.  Nobody  can  be  required  by  the 
public  or  by  anybody  to  submit  any  question 
to  any  other  method  of  arbitration.  Mr.  Pull¬ 
man  when  called  upon  to  do  so,  declined,  as 
he  had  a  right  to,  and  if  he  saw  fit  to  give 
one  or  all  of  his  reasons  for  declining,  it 
makes  no  difference.  He  was  not  obliged  to 
give  them,  but  he  saw  fit  to  give  them,  out  of 
deference,  we  presume,  to  what  he  supposed 
to  be  public  opinion.  This  he  clearly  bad  a 
right  to  do,  and  the  argument  that  it  gave 
the  public  a  right,  which  it  did  not  have  be¬ 
fore,  to  insist  upon  arbitration  outside  of  the 
constitution  and  the  laws  of  the  land,  is  so 
unreasonable  as  to  be  ridiculous,  besides 
which  it  is  giving  aid  and  comfort  to  the 
cranks  and  anarchists  who  think,  or  pretend  to 
think,  that  every  man  has  a  right  to  bum  his 
neighbor’s  bouse  down  if  he  cannot  have  the 
use  of  it.” 
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THE  BELieiOUS  COMMUNITY  OF  KOBN- 
THAL. 

The  little  town  of  Kornthal  in  WOrtemberg, 
Germany,  is  the  seat  of  a  religious  community 
which  protested  against  “Rationalism”  in  the 
Evangelical  Church,  and  adhered  very  faith¬ 
fully  to  its  early  belief. 

From  an  article  entitled,  “A  Little  Repub¬ 
lic  in  Feudal  Germany,”  we  learn  that  in 
“1819  Kornthal  became  a  freehold,  with  a 
code  of  thirty  articles  of  civil  and  religious 
faith,  and  that  its  spiritual  founder.  Michael 
Hahn,  established  conventicles  of  worship  in 
various  parts  of  Germany,  which  at  the  present 
day  are  frequented  by  sixty  or  seventy  thou¬ 
sand  persons.” 

The  town  contains  two  large  private 
schools,  as  well  as  a  church,  and  gas  house, 
or  inn,  and  the  interest  with  which  its  story 
inspired  us  was  heightened  by  a  residence 
there  of  two  summer  months,  recorded  in  a 
journal  of  quiet  family  life,  from  which  I 
select  the  record  of  two  Sundays,  premising 
that  we  were  so  fortunate  as  to  secure  rooms 
at  the  house  of  the  Fraulein  M. ,  the  sister  of 
the  pastor,  who,  with  her  friend,  Fraulein 
F.,  entertained  us  during  our  stay  in  the 
village.  This  home,  simple  as  it  was,  was  so 
redolent  of  neatness  and  purity,  and  the  occu¬ 
pants  so  kind  and  hospitable,  that  it  will 
always  remain  a  bright  spot  in  our  memories. 

The  morning  of  the  first  Sunday  that  we 
spent  in  Kornthal,  we  were  awakened  by  the 
music  of  a  hymn,  played  by  the  village  band, 
which  was  a  beautiful  prelude  to  the  services 
of  the  day.  There  were  four  periods  for  pub¬ 
lic  worship,  one  very  early,  another  at  half 
past  nine,  a  third  at  one  in  the  afternoon,  and 
an  evening  service. 

We  attended  at  nine.  We  found  a  church 
capable  of  seating  several  hundred  persons. 
It  was  perfectly  plain,  without  the  least  at¬ 
tempt  at  adornment,  and  lighted  by  large 
windows,  whose  white  shades  reflected  in  a 
fearful  manner  the  glare  of  the  summer  sun. 

On  the  altar  cloth  were  two  crosses,  or 
rather,  a  crucifix  and  a  cross  of  equal  size, 
round  which  a  serpent  was  entwined,  in  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  brazen  serpent  lifted  up  in  the 
wilderness. 

Soon  the  people  began  to  gather  in  crowds. 
The  men  went  up  in  the  galleries,  or  divided 
off  from  the  women,  who  sit  apart,  apparently 
forgetting  here,  as  in  many  other  churches  in 
Germany,  that  “God  setteth  the  solitary  in 
families.”  The  minister  was  a  reverent-look¬ 
ing  man,  wearing  a  small,  black,  student’s 
cap.  The  schools  entered — the  boys’  school, 
the  girls’,  and  then  a  large  charity  school  of 
girls,  whose  ages  seemed  to  vary  from  twelve 
to  sixteen  years.  This  school  possessed  pecu¬ 
liar  interest  for  me,  because  these  girls  had 
the  fairest,  sweetest,  and  most  intelligent 
faces  that  I  had  seen  in  Germany.  They  were 
seated  by  the  pulpit,  facing  the  congregation, 
which  was  largely  composed  of  peasants, 
whose  brown  faces  were  in  strong  contrast  to 
theirs. 

The  church  then  filled  to  overflowing. 
Benches  were  brought  in  the  aisles,  and  the 
most  fixed  attention  given  to  a  sermon  nearly 
an  hour  long. 

We  returned  home  to  an  early  dinner.  The 
custom  in  this  family  is  to  offer  thanks  at 
meals  utanditig.  When  all  are  gathered  at  the 
table,  Fraulein  M.  says,  in  German,  of  course, 
“Come,  dear  Jesus,  be  our  Guest  and  bless 
that  which  Thou  hast  given  us.”  Her  tones 
are  so  solemn  and  fervent  that  it  seems  as  if 
this  act  of  consecration  must  win  the  pres¬ 
ence  that  she  seeks,  and  Christ  be  as  really 
present  as  when  He  ate  and  drank  with  Hie 
disciples.  Four  times  a  day  this  form  is  re¬ 


peated,  even  at  the  afternoon  coffee,  where  all 
meet  again  around  the  table. 

In  the  evening  we  enjoyed  some  quiet  read¬ 
ing,  including  missionary  papers  and  Ameri¬ 
can  reports,  and  after  tea  took  a  little  walk 
which  closed  the  calm,  quiet  day. 

On  the  following  Sunday  we  attended  the 
funeral  of  a  peasant’s  child,  a  little  babe. 

As  the  community  of  Kornthal  are  different 
in  religious  opinion  from  most  of  the  neigh¬ 
boring  towns,  their  funerals  also  are  different 
from  theirs,  being  held  in  the  open  air.  They 
consider  death  as  only  a  happy  release  from 
the  sins  and  infirmities  of  life,  and  therefore 
make  it  an  occasion  of  thanksgiving. 

The  villagers  assembled  in  the  space  opposite 
the  church.  The  men  and  women  sepitrated 
as  before.  The  little  coffin,  covered  with  a 
white  pall  and  a  wreath  was  carried  on  the 
head  of  a  woman,  and  then  placed  near  the 
church  door.  The  venerable  “Herr  Pfarrar,” 
gave  out  a  hymn,  lining  it,  as  we  say,  and  it 
was  sung  by  a  choir  of  boys  and  girls,  who 
stood  near  the  coffin. 

The  procession  then  moved  to  the  burying- 
ground,  when  the  pastor  made  a  long  prayer, 
more  the  utterance  of  triumph  than  of  grief, 
for  it  consisted,  chiefly,  of  thanksgiving  to 
the  God  who  had  redeemed  it.  Afterward  he 
blessed  the  little  casket,  which  without  the 
pall  showed  a  red  cross,  panelled  in  the  wood. 
It  was  then  gently  lowered  into  the  grave,  and 
the  mound  covered  with  boughs  of  evergreen. 

All  was  still  and  solemn,  but  few  tears 
shed,  and  little  of  the  outward  semblance  of 
mourning  It  was  as  if  an  angel  had  said: 

“  Como  fair  child !  1  wait  for  thee. 

On  the  eolden  shore  of  eternitr, 

I  wait  with  a  wreath  for  thy  shining  hair. 

And  a  robe  of  light  for  thy  spirit  to  wear.” 

So  closed  the  peaceful  Sabbath,  and  the  be¬ 
reaved  mother  “sorrowed  not  as  one  without 
hope.” 

During  our  brief  stay  in  Kornthal  we  had 
many  conversations  about  its  religious  history 
and  tenets.  We  found  that  in  one  important 
point  these  people  differ  from  us.  They  take 
the  wafer  at  the  sacrament,  believing  in  con- 
substantiation. 

They  carry  their  sincere  and  consistent  de¬ 
votion  into  all  the  secular  affairs  of  life.  Not 
a  house  is  built  in  the  village  without  a  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  inhabitants  to  ask  the  blessing  of 
God  upon  the  household.  And  during  a  period 
of  fifty  years  from  the  first  establishment  of 
the  freehold,  “not  a  single  fire,  not  a  single 
criminal  case,  not  a  single  bankruptcy  had 
occurred. ” 

Surely,  as  we  reflect  on  a  statement  like 
this,  and  think  of  this  wonderful  exemption 
from  loss  and  calamity,  we  cannot  but  apply 
the  words  of  David:  “Because  thou  hast  made 
the  Lord,  which  is  my  refuge,  even  the  Most 
High,  thy  habitation,  there  shall  no  evil 
befall  thee,  neither  shall  any  plague  come 
nigh  thy  dwelling."  J.  B.  H, 


Professor  Henry  Drummond  gave  the  address  j 
at  the  annual  meeting  of  Lady  Aberdeen’s 
“Onward  and  Upward  Association”  at  Haddo 
House.  According  to  the  London  World  he 
said :  The  great  future  of  society  must,  bj'  the 
nature  of  things,  by  all  the  traditions  of  the 
world’s  past,  by  all  the  laws  of  nature,  and  by 
all  the  facts  of  science,  be  the  ascent  of 
woman.  God  would  come  near  their  country 
through  their  sons,  through  their  civilization, 
and  through  their  churches,  just  in  proportion 
as  He  came  through  their  mothers.  He  added 
that  recently  he  had,  in  connection  with  a 
prize  competition  in  the  Boys’  Brigade,  read 
through  700  boys’  letters,  in  which,  among 
other  things,  they  were  asked  to  state  what 
influence  chiefly  kept  them  from  going  to  the 
bad.  Not  one  boy  out  of  the  700  mentioned 


his  minister  (laughter),  but  hundreds  of  them 
referred  to  the  influence  of  their  mothers. 
There  is  no  fiction  in  the  claim  that  mothers 
are  well  represented  in  the  children  they  have 
trained  for  usefulness. 


GRACE  FOR  GRACE. 

It  is  a  blessed  thing  to  know  that  God’s 
grace  never  gives  out.  The  way  to  get  it, 
says  the  Apostle,  is  to  use  it.  “Getting rich,” 
remarked  a  millionaire  once  to  the  writer  of 
this,  “  is  easy  after  you  have  the  first  hundred 
thousand.”  Then  it  does  not  exhaust,  but 
multiplies  itself.  Every  time  the  boy  bends 
his  bow  he  weakens  it,  even  if  imperceptibly ; 
but  every  time  be  uses  his  arm,  he  strengthens 
it.  The  way  to  make  money  is  to  use  money , 
the  way  to  increase  strength  is  to  use  strength  ; 
the  way  to  get  grace  is  to  expend  strace. 

How  many  men  religiously  brought  up  but 
fallen  into  indifference  to  or  neglect  of  the 
means  of  grace,  ought  to  ponder  this.  Such 
men  usually  ascribe  their  mild  form  of  infidel¬ 
ity  to  “the  scientific  spirit  of  the  age.”  As  a 
matter  of  fact  it  is  due  to  unspiritual  habits 
alone.  All  the  books  ever  written  do  not 
affect  the  soul’s  comfort  in  prayer,  if  the  soul 
keeps  on  praying.  All  the  defences  and  an¬ 
swers  to  prayer  ever  presented  do  not  do  as 
much  to  maintan  the  spirit  of  devotion  as  the 
act  of  prayer.  Grace  does  not  spring  np  from 
philosophy,  but  from  grace.  Faith  in  exercise 
increases  faith  in  possession. 

How  seldom  in  th®  Bible  is  divine  grace  rep 
resented  by  anything  that  is  mechanical. 
Mechanism  wears  out,  but  divine  power  is 
perennial.  Every  summer  almost  we  go  by 
the  scenes  of  our  boyhood  and  look  over 
familiar  ground.  There  is  the  same  glorious 
mountain,  and  at  its  foot  the  beautiful  river ; 
but  the  old  cider  mill  has  disappeared.  Even 
its  ponderous  beams  could  not  withstand  de¬ 
cay.  Down  by  the  creek  where  we  caught 
chubs  and  dace  and  sunfish,  the  grist  mill  is 
no  longer  found,  and  the  dam  has  rotted  down, 
and  even  the  huge  stones  disappeared.  By  the 
ripples  where  we  loved  to  wade  and  feel  the 
wash  of  the  cool  stream,  there  is  nothing  left 
of  the  old  tannery  but  the  smell  of  tan-bark  in 
the  meadow  white  with  daisies.  But  the  same 
old  streams  flow  on  as  bright  and  musical  and 
undisturbed  as  though  it  were  but  yesterday 
we  found  in  them  perpetual  holiday. 

The  river,  clear  as  crystal,  still  flows  from 
beneath  God’s  throne.  We  are  not  about  to 
exhaust  the  resources  of  love  and  omnipo¬ 
tence.  The  more  we  draw,  the  more  there 
flows.  It  is  not  a  cistern  to  which  we  come, 
but  “living”  water.  The  way  to  have  grace  is 
to  use  grace ;  and  he  who  expends  grace  in 
gracious  acts,  has  grace  returned  to  him  in 
1  abundant  measure. 


Mrs.  Fawcett,  of  England,  has  for  some 
time  been  collecting  the  photographs  of  babies 
whose  mothers  have  received  university  edu¬ 
cations.  This  collection  she  has  lately  pre¬ 
sented  to  Newnham  College,  and  it  is  said  that  a 
more  vigorous  and  healthy  set  of  young  ones 
it  would  be  hard  to  find.  These  sturdy  little 
beings  represent  an  actual  condition  and  not  a 
theory,  so  those  who  still  object  to  the  higher 
mathematics  for  women  folks  will  have  to 
move  their  guns  to  another  point. 


Mountain  climbing,  for  persons  with  healthy 
organs,  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  useful 
of  exercises,  as  it  increases  the  activity  of  all 
the  organs  of  the  body,  and  at  the  same  time 
occupies  the  mind,  and  all  this  in  pure  air. 
Roughly  speaking,  it  may  be  said  that  by  the 
increased  action  of  the  voluntary  muscles  the 
circulation  and  respiration  are  intensified, 
thus  leading  to  increased  metabolism  in  every 
tissue,  including  the  nerve  centres.  Those, 
however,  who  have  affections  of  the  heart  and 
lungs,  or  who  have  not  had  sufficient  prelimi¬ 
nary  training  for  the  great  exertion  required, 
should  not  undertake  extensive  climbing  tours. 
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Ministers  and  Cfmrches, 


NEW  YORK. 

The  Synod  op  New  York.— The  executive 
committee  of  the  Presbyterian  Union  will  give 
a  reception  to  the  Synod  on  the  evening  of 
October  17,  the  annual  meeting  being  held  in 
the  First  Church,  on  Fifth  Avenue  at  that 
time.  The  reception  will  be  given  in  the  Mad¬ 
ison  Square  Concert  Hall,  and  a<  the  hall  will 
accommodate  more  than  one  thousand  persons, 
the  Synod,  members  of  the  Union  and  their 
friends  can  be  present.  The  several  commit¬ 
tees  are  arranging  details,  which  will  be  made 
known  through  the  secretary.  This  will  take 
the  place  of  the  regular  meeting  announced  in 
the  manual  for  October  29. 

Albany. — The  First  and  Second  Presbyterian 
and  the  First  and  Second  Reformed  Churches 
are  closed  till  September.  Pastors  Dunn  of 
the  Third  Presbyterian  and  Johnson  of  the 
First  Reformed  are  in  Europe.  The  State 
Street  Presbyterian  remains  open,  with  the 
following  supplies;  July  29,  the  Rev.  David 
Gregg,  D.  D. ,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  ;  August  6,  12, 
the  Rev.  Robert  P.  Kerr,  D.D.,  Richmond,  Va.  ; 
August  19,  26,  the  Rev.  John  L.  Withrow, 
D.D.,  Chicago;  September  2,  the  Rev.  Herrick 
Johnson,  D.D.  The  city  mission  is  conducting 
a  tent  service  in  Clinton  Avenue  beyond  Knox 
Street.  The  Rev.  J.  Wilbur  Chapman  preached 
there  Sunday  evening. 

PiTTSFORD.  —  We  have  received  two  numbers 
of  “The  Presbyterian  Record,”  a  bi-weekly, 
edited  by  the  p'astor  of  the  First  Church  of 
Pittsford.  Rev.  A.  W.  Smith,  and  published 
by  Wm.  W.  Giilis  of  the  neighboring  village 
of  Victor,  at  25  cts.  a  year.  It  has  eight 
double-<‘olumn  pages  largely  devoted  to  the 
interests  of  that  church,  whose  worthy  his¬ 
tory  is  known  to  many  of  our  readers.  The 
number  of  these  local  journals  usuallj’ de\’oted 
to  the  affairs  of  single  church,  is  now  quite 
large,  the  Church  over.  They  are,  for  the 
most  part,  issued  monthly  or  ten  numbers 
during  the  year,  the  months  of  July  and 
August  being  omitted.  As  the  depositories  of 
local  and  current  history  they  serve  an  excel¬ 
lent  purpose.  Any  fortiier  residents  of  Pitts¬ 
ford  and  vicinity  will  do  well  to  send  a  quar¬ 
ter  to  Mr.  Giilis.  The  Pittsford  Church  has 
been  highly  favored.  Its  line  of  pastors  in¬ 
cludes  names  held  in  regard  in  all  the  churches 
and  its  present  condition  is  one  of  growth  and 
prosiierity. 

ScHAGHTicoKE.  —  Another  Veteran  Soldier 
Gone.  —  William  P.  Bliss.  President  of  the 
Schaghticoke  Powder  Company,  died  on  July 
12,  and  was  buried  from  his  late  residence  in 
Schaghticoke,  Monday,  July  16.  Mr.  Bliss 
came  to  this  place  from  Lee,  Mass.,  in  1S37 
and  United  with  the  Presbyterian  Church  in 
1836.  In  1856  he  was  electecl  an  elder  and  held 
the  position  until  his  death.  He  was  a  con 
sistent  Christian  and  a  zealous  worker,  and 
contributed  annually  to  the  support  of  the 
Church  and  its  different  Boards  nearly  his  en¬ 
tire  income. 

NEW  JERSEY. 

Franklin  Furnace.— The  Rev.  George  B. 
Crawford,  after  a  most  successful  year  as 
stated  supply  at  Franklin  Furnace,  was  in¬ 
stalled  pastor  of  that  church  on  July  2d  by  a 
committee  of  the  Presbytery  of  Newton.  The 
Rev.  (i.  G.  Barnes  presided  and  proposed  the 
constitutional  questions  ;  the  Rev.  Samuel  Car- 
lile,  D  D.,  preached  the  sermon;  the  Rev.  Wil¬ 
liam  Hollinshed  delivered  the  charge  to  the 
pastor,  and  the  Rev.  H.  P.  McHenry  the 
charge  to  the  people.  E.  C.  C. 

ILLINOIS. 

Jacksonville. — The  Rev.  Thomas  W.  Smith, 
a  recent  graduate  of  Union  Seminary,  was  or¬ 
dained  in  the  Westminster  Presbyterian 
Church,  July  8th.  Mr.  Smith  takes  charge  of 
the  Lenox  Church,  New  York  City.  He  is  the 
fifth  young  man  of  the  congregation  to  enter 
the  ministry  since  Dr.  Schaff’s  pastorate  began 
four  years  ago,  and  still  another  expects  to  go 
to  the  Seminary  next  year.  One  of  these 
young  men,  the  Rev.  A.  M.  Ayers  of  Win¬ 
chester,  Ill. ,  preached  the  sermon ;  the  Rev. 
Dr.  A.  M.  Morey  of  the  State  street  Church 
gave  the  charge. 

WISCONSIN. 

Fort  Howard  —Eleven  members  were  re¬ 
ceived  at  the  July  communion,  nine  on  pro¬ 
fession  of  their  faith.  The  Rev.  J.  Frank 
Young,  pastor,  is  much  encouraged  in  his 
Sabbath  School  and  Christian  Endeavor  work. 
He  and  his  helpers  carry  on  a  flourishing  mis¬ 
sion  Sunday  School  of  fifty  members,  four 
miles  in  the  country.  This  church  has  re¬ 


cently  organized  a  Brotherhood  of  Andrew 
and  Philip  with  fifteen  members.  This  is  the 
second  order  in  the  state,  the  other  being  the 
Memorial  Church  in  Appleton. 

Columbus. —The  little  band  of  Presbyterians 
at  Columbus  are  worsbipning  with  the  other 
churches  for  the  present.  Elder  V.^ra  W. 
Richtnond  and  family,  aided  by  others  who 
live  in  his  neighborhood,  are  carrying  on  a 
good  Sabbath  school  in  the  country,  8i  miles 
from  town. 

IOWA. 

Rockwell  City.— This  church,  located  at 
the  county-seat  of  Calhoun  County,  and  sup¬ 
plied  by  the  Rev.  A.  G.  Martyn,  enjoyed  a  very 
interesting  communion  service  on  July  1st. 
Six  new  members  were  received  into  church 
fellowship  on  profession  of  faith,  three  adults 
being  baptized,  and  three  children.  The  Sab¬ 
bath  school  is  in  ^uite  a  prosperous  condition, 
with  a  membership  considerably  over  a  hun¬ 
dred. 

MINNESOTA. 

Tracy.— The  address  of  the  Rev.  L.  F.  Badg¬ 
er  is  changed  from  Groveland,  N.  Y.,  to  Tracy, 
Minn.  Although  he  will  be  missed  from  the 
Rochester  Presbytery,  he  has  a  much  larger 
field  of  usefulness  where  he  has  gone. 

SOUTH  DAKOTA. 

White. — July  8th  three  members  were  wel¬ 
comed  for  the  first  time  to  the  communion 
table.  Rev.  F.  D.  Haner  is  pastor,  serving 
his  third  year,  and  the  good  attendance  con¬ 
tinues. 

Lead  City. — This  largest  town  in  the  Black 
Hills,  and  the  location  of  the  largest  gold  ore 
stamping  mills  in  the  world,  and  centre  of 
mining  interests  in  this  region,  now  has  the 
help  of  a  Presbyterian  Church.  It  was  organ¬ 
ized  July  1st,  with  thirteen  staunch  members, 
mos*;  of  them  bringing  letters  from  churches 
elsewhere,  several  indeed  from  Nova  Scotia. 
The  organization  was  gathered  and  effected 
by  Rev.  W.  S.  Peterson,  who  has  been  preach¬ 
ing  to  them  statedly  the  past  nine  months.  The 
field  is  very  needy,  the  outlook  encouraging, 
but  the  hindrances  to  the  work  are  many  and 
hard  to  overcome,  even  for  Mr.  Peterson,  who 
is  one  of  our  best  pioneer  home  missionaries 
in  South  Dakota.  The  mining  interests  here 
are  pushed  on  the  Sabbath  the  same  as  week¬ 
days.  The  population  seem  intent  upon  secur¬ 
ing  the  treasures  of  the  earth  rather  than 
those  of  heaven. 

Brooki NOS. —July  8th,  the  pastor  of  this 
church.  Rev.  A.  M.  Work,  led  them  in  wel 
coming  twenty-eight  new  members,  all  but 
three  by  profession  of  faith.  Six  of  these  had 
not  been  previously  baptized.  Besides  them 
five  infants  were  also  baptized.  It  was  one  of 
the  red-letter  days  in  the  history  of  this  church, 
being  the  largest  number  of  additions  to  its 
roll  at  one  time.  Eight  of  them  are  heads  of 
families.  Both  church  and  pastor  are  greatly 
encouraged.  The  average  attendance  at  the 
Sabbath  School  the  past  month  has  exceeded 
150  persons,  and  the  church  work  is  in  splen¬ 
did  shape. 

WASHINGTON. 

North  Yakima.  —  Editor  Evangelist:  The 
fertile  valley  of  the  Y^akima,  interlaced  with 
irrigating  ditches  and  dotted  with  orchards 
and  vineyards,  has  enjoyed  a  period  of  great 
spiritual  prosperity  during  the  past  year.  The 
First  Presbyterian  Church  has  especially  pros¬ 
pered  under  the  pastorate  of  the  Rev.  Monroe 
Drew.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Drew  began  his  pastor¬ 
ate  here  a  year  ago,  and  within  that  time 
fifty-two  have  united  with  the  Church.  July 
Ist  was  the  anniversary  communion  Sunday, 
at  which  thirteen  persons  united  with  the 
church,  seven  being  by  profession  of  faith. 
Mr.  Drew  came  to  us  full  of  earnestness  and 
zeal,  which,  coupled  with  his  eminent  quali¬ 
ties  as  a  gentleman  and  speaker,  have  made 
him  deservedly  popular  among  our  people,  and 
a  strong  church  society  is  being  built  up  here 
under  his  efforts.  The  church  edifice  which 
has  recently  been  repaired  and  renovated, 
is  now  illuminated  by  electricity. _  and  taxed 
to  its  utmost  capacity  at  each  service. 

J.  F.  Brown. 

CONGREGATIONAL. 

Joining  the  Church  in  Youth.  —  That 
staunch  old  Congregational  paper.  The  Chris¬ 
tian  Mirror  of  Portland.  M#,  now  conducted 
by  the  Rev.  J.  G.  Merrill,  does  not  bold  to  the 
strict  tradition  of  the  fathers  on  this  subject. 
It  asks:  “Is  it  not  a  distinctive  tenet  of  our 
New  England  churches  that  they  only  should 
unite  with  the  church  who  have  met  with  a 
change  of  heart?  Certainly.  But  the  age  in 


which  we  dwell  is  the  age  of  Christian  nur 
ture.  No  longer,  as  in  the  days  of  our  fathers, 
would  Dr.  Bushnell’s  master  treatise  upon  this 
doctrine  bo  regarded  heretical.  God  regener¬ 
ates  children,  and  any  child  who,  at  the  age 
of  twelve,  deliberately,  prayerfully  joins  the 
church,  has  been  born  from  above,  we  have 
reason  to  believe,  no  less  than  he  who  at  older 
years  may  have  passed  through  a  more  cata¬ 
clysmic  experience.  Experience  like  that  of 
Mr  Spurgeon,  Dr.  Cuyler,  and  many  others 
who  have  advocated  early  church  member¬ 
ship,  goes  to  declare  that  our  children  and  all 
children  who  are  reared  in  Christian  homes, 
ought  rarely,  if  ever,  to  pass  their  twelfth 
year  outside  the  membership  of  the  church.  ” 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

About  “Pastoral  Simplicity. "—The  Rev. 
Frank  L.  Masseck,  the  pastor  of  the  First 
Universalist  Church,  Mt.  Vernon,  N.  Y.,  sends 
us  this  correction  of  a  paragraph  in  this  de¬ 
partment  : 

To  thb  Editob  or  Tex  Evanozusi; 

Dear  Sir;  I  do  not  know  whether  Dr.  Adams, 
of  whom  the  report  noticed  in  your  issue  of 
the  19th  inst.  will  see  your  little  paragraph  or 
not  (subject,  “Pastoral  Simplicity").  If  so 
he  will  probably  make  his  own  reply.  I  mere¬ 
ly  enclose  bis  statement  as  published  in  a  let¬ 
ter  to  The  Christian  Leader,  Boston,  issue  of 
the  12th  inst. 

The  Accurate  Reporter.— A  few  days  ago  a  very 
smooth  and  daring  young  swindler  visited  several 
members  of  All  Souls’  Church  and  succeeded  in  ob¬ 
taining  considerable  money  and  a  large  amount  of 
sympathy  from  these  kind-hearted  hut  unwise  peo¬ 
ple.  But  he  was  soon  suspected,  the  police  were 
notified  of  his  operations,  and  in  twenty-four  hours 
he  WHS  in  custody.  The  newspaper  accounts  of  his 
performances  were  extremely  interesting  as  fiction, 
and  showed  what  wonderful  facility  the  modem 
reporter  acquires  in  the  art  of  misstating  things. 
A  brief  paragraph  which  met  the  eye  of  the  writer 
contained  nine  mis-statements  in  nineteen  lines. 
One  of  these  represented  the  pastor  of  All-Souls’ 
Church  as  furnishing  the  young  man  with  a  list  of 
parishioners  wherewith  to  go  on  his  swindling  way 
rejoicing.  When  the  aforesaid  minister  furnishes 
any  unknown  man  with  a  parish  list  he  will  be  a 
younger  and  less  experienced  man  than  he  is  now. 

I  do  not  believe  Dr.  Adams  is  much  more 
“verdantly  unsuspicious”  than  the  writer  of 
the  paragraph  who  swallowed  the  tale  simply 
because  he  saw  it  in  the  newspaper.  Some¬ 
times  things  seen  in  The  Sun  are  not  so. 

Respectfully, 

Frank  L.  Mas.seck. 

Mt.  Vernon.  N.  Y.,  July  20, 1894. 


Instltntlons. 

Maryville  College.  —  This  college  gives 
distinction  to  one  of  the  pleasantest  and  most 
healthful  towns  in  East  Tennessee.  Its  popu¬ 
lation  is  about  two  thousand  five  hundred.  It 
is  an  exceptionally  moral  town,  and  does  not 
tolerate  a  saloon.  The  campus  consists  of  two 
hundred  and  fifty  acres,  covered  with  a  beau¬ 
tiful  growth  of  cedars  and  a  noble  forest.  On 
these  grounds  stands  six  buildings,  erected 
at  a  cost  of  eighty  three  thousand  dollars. 
Two  of  the  buildings  are  used  for  residences. 
Anderson  Hall  contains  the  College  recitation 
rooms,  the  chapel,  two  of  the  literary  halls 
and  other  rooms.  The  Fayerweatber  Annex  to 
Anderson  Hall,  just  erected,  contains  the  reci¬ 
tation  rooms  of  the  Preparatory  Department, 
the  Chemical  Laboratory  and  the  other  rooms 
of  the  Natural  Science  Department,  Y.  M.  C. 
A.  hall,  the  Rhetorical  room,  and  the  Bainon- 
ian  hall.  Baldwin  Hall  contains  twenty-eight 
rooms  for  young  ladies.  It  also  contains  the 
Co-operative  Club  dining-rooms,  a  music-room, 
and  a  reception  room.  Memorial  Hall  contains 
thirty-eight  rooms  for  young  men.  The  rooms 
in  Baldwin  Hall  are  furnished  with  bedsteads, 
wash-stands  and  tables.  Students  provide 
their  own  bedding  The  Lamar  Memorial 
Library  building  is  a  beautiful  structure,  and 
contains  the  library  of  twelve  thousand  vol¬ 
umes.  All  the  halls  are  heated  by  steam. 
The  climate  of  East  Tennessee  is  a  happy 
medium  between  the  cold  of  the  North  and 
the  heat  of  the  South.  The  endowment  of  one 
hundred  and  seventy-five  thousand  dollars 
enables  Maryville  College  to  offer  exceptional 
advantages  to  its  students  in  giving  them  the 
best  facilities  and  instruction  at  the  lowest 
possible  expense.  Three  hundred  and  seventy- 
five  students  availed  themselves  of  these  ad¬ 
vantages  during  the  past  year.  The  President 
is  the  Rev.  Samuel  W.  Boardman,  D.  D. ,  LL.D., 
formerly  pastor  of  the  Second  Presbyterian 
church,  Auburn,  N.  Y. 
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Constitutional  Rheumatism. 

Dr.  W.  H.  Morgan  an  eminent  dentist  of  Nash- 
Tille,  Tenn.,  who  is  dean  of  the  dental  department 
of  Vanderbilt  University,  and  formerly  president  of 
the  National  Dental  Association,  replied,  when 
asked  about  the  Electropoise  : 

“  I  cau  only  tell  you  about  my  own  case.  I  have 
constitutional  rheumatism,  and  I  have  suffered 
more  or  less  all  my  life.  My  right  1^  was  dwarfed 
a  little  from  suffering  with  it  in  my  boyhood.  From 
1860  to  1800  I  was  never  in  any  conscious  moment 
free  from  pain  except  during  a  severe  illness.  For 
several  years  I  have  been  so  I  had  to  use  a  crutch 
aud  stick  in  order  to  walk  at  all.  I  had  been  so 
badly  afiSicted  with  rheumatism  that  I  could  not, 
with  my  crutch  and  stick  walk  more  than  50  yards. 

“  Mr.  DuBois  called  on  me,  asked  me  to  try  the 
Electropoise.  I  promised  because  1  failed  to  get 
any  substantial  relief  from  the  treatment  prescribed 
for  me  by  the  most  eminent  physicians.  I  com¬ 
menced  the  Electropoise  with  no  faith  in  it.  In 
two  weeks  I  was  better  and  almost  free  from  pain. 
I  have  been  using  the  Electropoise  ten  months,  and 
though  I  am  73  years  old  and  have  suffered  all  my 
life,  I  can  now  walk  a  little  without  either  crutch  or 
stick;  lean,  with  a  crutch  and  stick  walk  half  a 
mile.  My  digestion  has  become  good,  and  a  heart 
trouble,  incident  to  my  rheumatism,  which  mani¬ 
fested  itself  in  the  loss  of  a  beat  occasionally,  and  a 
pulse  always  as  high  as  90  and  sometimes  100  per 
minute,  has  given  away  and  has  given  me  no  more 
trouble.  My  pulse  hns  come  down  to  within  the 
seventies  per  minute  and  my  health  has  in  every  re¬ 
spect  greatly  improved. 

The  above  statement  of  Dr.  Morgan’s  con¬ 
dition  was  given  in  1892 ;  to  a  recent  enquiry, 
he  replied,  June  25th,  1894:  “I  have  continued 
to  improve  until  now  I  do  not  use  a  crutch  at 
all,  and  I  value  the  Electropoise  more  than 
ever.” 

We  will  be  glad  to  mail  you  a  descriptive 
book  of  the  Electropoise,  giving  the  theory, 
the  results,  the  price,  the  ease  of  successful 
application,  its  differences  from  other  remedies, 
and  why  it  is  able  to  effect  cures  when  they 
fail. 

ELECTROLIBRATION  COMPANY, 

1122  Broadway.  New  York. 


LONG  BEACH  PARLIAMENT. 

July  32-38.  Cbautauquans  now  in  session.  Lecturers : 
Dr.  Jesse  Hurl  but.  Homer  B.  Sprague,  LL.O.,  Leon  H. 
Vinrent.  Dr.  Thomas  Gulick,  and  others. 

Next  week:  Sunday  School  A'sembly.  Morningand 
Eveoing  Sessions.  8.  8.  Normal  CIsks.  conducted  by  Dr. 
R.  R.  Doherty;  Primary  Class,  by  Mrs.  Ostrander:  Lec¬ 
tures,  “Charles  Dickens*’  and  “Thackery’’;Leon  H.  Vin¬ 
cent;  Addresses,  by  Dr.  Hurlbut.  Mrs.  8.  W.  Clark  and 
others.  Evening  Entertainments.  Dr.  Tbomss  Gulick, 
Dr,  Jno.  I,.  Scudder.  Charles  F  Underbill.  C^oi  breezes, 
fine  snrf,  elegant  hotel.  Trains  leave  foot  E.  34th  St., 
New  York,  and  Blatbush  Av.,  Brooklyn. 


EXCURSIONS  TO  OCEAN  GROVE  AND  ASBURT 
PARK. 

The  following  arrangements  for  Excursions  hare  been 
made  by  New  York  and  Brooklyn  Societies: 

Y.  P.  S.  C.  E.  of  Hanson  Place  Baptist  Church, 
Brooklyn,  Excursion  to  Asbury  Park,  Satnrda)-,  July 
21.  Leaves  Brooklyn,  9  A.M.;  New  York,  9.30  A.M.  Re¬ 
turning  leaves  Asbury  Park,  7  P.M. 

United  Chapters  of  King’s  Daughters  and  Sons  of 
New  York  and  Brooklyn.  King's  Daughters’  Day.  Tues¬ 
day.  July  24.  Excursion  to  Ocean  Grove  for  benefit  of 
Tenement  House  Work,  leaves  Brooklyn.  8  A.  M.;  New 
York.  8.30  A.M.  Returning  leaves  Ocean  Grove  9.80  P.M. 

Trinity  M.  E.  Church  Kpworth  Leagne.  Epworth 
League  Day  Excursion  to  Ocean  Grove,  Wednescay. 
July  25lb.  Leaves  New  York,  8.30  A  M.;  Brooklyn  8  A.M. 
Returning,  leaves  Ocean  Grove  TPM. 

First  Baptist  Chnrch  of  Brooklyn,  excursion  to 
Ocean  Grove,  Saturday,  Jnly  28.  and  Embnry  Epworth 
League  of  Embury  M.  E.  Church.  Brooklyn,  excurrion 
to  Asbury  fare,  Tuesday.  .Tulj  81st.  both  with  same  time 
schedules  as  Eoworth  League  Day  Excursion  of  Trinity 
M.  E.  Church. 


LOW  RATES  TO  DENVER,  COL. 

Ttie  Baltimore  &  Ohio  R.  R.  Co.  will  sell  round-trip 
excursion  tickets  to  Denver,  Col.,  from  a<l  points  on  its 
lines  east  of  the  Ohio  River,  August  8tb,  0th  and  10th, 
valid  for  return  passage  on  trains  leaving  Denver 
August  19th,  25cb  and  September  18tb. 

The  rate  from  New  York  will  be  $47.75;  Pbiladelpbia, 
$47  76;  Baltimore.  $47.40;  Wasbingtoo,  $47.40;  and  corre¬ 
sponding  low  rates  from  all  other  points. 

P-issengers  tsking  the  B.  &  O.  have  a  choice  cf  routes, 
miog  via  Pitt'hnrg.  Akron  and  Chicago;  via  Grafton. 
Bellaire  and  Ch’cago,  or  via  Parkersburg.  Ciuclonati 
and  St.  Louis:  double  daily  service  of  express  trains, 
with  Pullman  sleeping  and  dining  cars  on  all  routes. 

For  more  detail^  mfor'Dation,  address  C.  P.  Craig. 
Q.  E.  P.  A,  415  Broadw  y.  New  York.  N.  Y. 
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Agricultural  Department. 

Rural  and  Farm  Notes. 

In  Western  New  York  the  prospect  is  good 
for  a  good  crop  of  apples  and  in  fine  condition. 

Make  your  plans  now  for  a  garden  of  small 
fruits  next  summer.  Many  kinds  should  be 
set  out  this  fall. 

It  is  a  great  mistake  to  cut  away  the  leaves 
of  grape-vines  in  order  to  let  the  sunlight  in 
upon  the  growing  fruit.  The  bunches  that 
grow  in  the  shade  of  thick  leaves  are  the  best 
and  least  liable  to  disease. 

The  ladybird  is  a  valuable  insect  destroyer. 
It  is  the  special  enemy  of  the  little  green  aphis 
that  destroys  tender  plants,  and  the  ladybird 
is  always  seen  on  rose  bushes  in  summer 
time,  because  the  aphis  especially  attacks  the 
rose. 

M.  A.  Thayer,  the  great  small  fruit  grower 
of  Wisconsin  has  ten  acres  of  Warfield  straw¬ 
berries  in  cultivation,  and  is  testing  sixty 
varieties  to  find  a  better  one,  if  possible.  From 
ten  acres  of  Ancient  Briton  blackberries  in 
1892  he  cleared  86,000.  or  8600  an  acre. 

A  writer  in  the  New  England  Farmer  says  that 
the  reason  why  there  is  so  much  sorrel  in  the 
fields  of  New  England  is  that  the  land  is  defi¬ 
cient  in  potash.  He  advises  a  liberal  applica¬ 
tion  of  this  chemical,  in  almost  any  form, 
when  preparing  the  land  for  a  crop,  and  be¬ 
lieves  it  will  not  only  dispose  of  the  sorrel, 
but  will  also  benefit  almost  any  useful  crop 

Plant  the  wild  cherry.  It  is  fully  as  valua¬ 
ble  as  the  walnut.  It  grows  to  great  size  and 
height,  and  will  furnish  merchantable  lum¬ 
ber.  It  grows  more  rapidly  than  walnut,  and 
is  freer  from  insects  and  borers.  It  ranks  next 
to  mahogany  in  value.  There  is  not  much 
difficulty  in  transplanting  the  young  trees. 
This  timber  question  concerns  every  farnier. 

The  wheat  crop  just  harvested  is  immense, 
but  the  farmers  are  not  happy,  as  the  price  is 
low  and  not  likely  to  improve,  unless  Congress 
does  something  or  nothing,  pretty  soon,  which, 
like  the  verdict  of  a  petit  jury,  as  lawyers 
would  say,  no  man  can  foretell.  The  Indiana 
Farmer  says:  “Under  the  circumstances  our 
readers  must  excuse  us  for  not  advising  about 
selling.  If  we  had  wheat  and  owed  money 
and  had  no  other  resource  we  would  sell  and 
pay  our  debts.  But  if  we  did  not  need  tlie 
money  at  present  we  would  hold  awhile  and 
hope  for  better  prices.  ” 

Speaking  of  the  advantage  of  potted  straw¬ 
berry  plants  over  those  grown  in  the  usual 
way,  a  writer  in  the  Rural  New  Yorker  says  he 
had  a  good  crop  of  as  fine  berries  as  he  ever 
saw  this  spring  from  potted  plants  set  out  last 
September.  Another  grower  says  he  has 
counted  on  large  numbers  of  potted  plants 
from  75  to  100  berries.  We  are  giving  special 
care  to  a  bed  of  early  set  plants,  watering 
them  frequently  with  diluted  liquid  manure 
to  see  what  can  be  done  in  forwarding  them 
in  this  way.  It  is  much  less  laborious  than 
potting,  and  some  growers  think  it  equally 
successful. 

Persimmons  may  be  a  profitable  crop  in  some 
sections  of  Southern  Indiana,  and  possibly  in 
central  counties  also.  We  hear  of  one  man  in 
Washington  County  who  has  an  orchard  of 
500  persimmon  trees,  which  at  three  years  old 
began  to  give  him  paying  crops.  The  fruit 
is  put  up  in  neat  boxes  of  a  pint  capacity, 
which  readily  sell  for  ten  cents  in  any  of  the 
large  cities.  By  some  process  this  grower  has 
discovered,  he  keeps  the  persimmons  in  per¬ 
fect  condition  all  through  the  winter,  or  as 
long  as  he  desires.  The  persimmon  has  no  in¬ 
sect  enemies,  is  perfectly  hardy,  wonderfully 
productive,  is  a  universal  favorite,  and  deserves 
a  place  in  every  orchard. 

Prof.  Lazenby  of  the  Ohio  Experiment  Sta 
tion  is  authority  for  the  statement  that  “iis  a 
rule  varieties  of  strawberries  that  have  the 
most  vigorous  and  healthy  foliage  are  the 
least  productive,  while  those  with  a  weaker 
growth  of  foliage  and  a  greater  snsceptibility 
to  leaf  blight  are  usually  the  more  prolific.” 
There  are  several  exceptions  to  this  rule,  for 
the  Parker  Earle,  Gandy,  Jessie,  and  other 
large  and  thick  leaf  varieties  are  among  the 
most  productive.  But  we  think  the  plants  of 
several  kinds  arfikliable  to  crowd  each  other 
too  closely,  and  thus  reduce  the  yield  of  fruit. 
This  seems  to  be  the  case  in  our  place,  and  we 
are  thinning  out  parts  of  several  rows  to  see 
whether  we  are  correct  in  the  theory  or  not. 


gill  assured  for  life,  to  borers,  with  tbonsands  or 
41U  hondreds.  Write  HUl  &  Co.,  166  Broadway,  N.  Y 


Financial 


For  peach-tree  locusts  take  an  ordinary 
fifty-gallon  cask  of  the  wash,  which  would  be 
enough  for  800  to  1,000  peach  trees,  dissolve 
twenty  five  pounds  of  common  potash,  and 
add  one  gallon  of  crude  carbolic  acid ;  then 
mix  lime  enough  with  it  to  make  a  good  thick 
wash,  that  can  be  applied  to  the  base  of  the 
trees,  at  any  time  during  April  or  very  early 
in  May,  with  an  old  brush  or  swab  that  is  con¬ 
venient.  This  is  Mr.  J.  H.  Hale’s  remedy. 

Harris’  Rural  Annual  for  1894,  issued  by 
Joseph  Harris  and  Company,  Moreton  Farm, 
N.  Y. ,  has  this  to  say  of  currants  as  a  paying 
crop :  We  are  among  the  few  who  raise  cur- 
ants  in  any  quantity  in  the  vicinity  of  Roches¬ 
ter.  We  have  about  three  acres  in  bearing, 
and  have  had  for  the  last  two  years  over  15,- 
000  pounds  of  currants  each  year.  We  usually 
have  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  five  cents  per 
pound  for  them,  and  get  them  picked  for  one 
cent  per  pound.  This  nets  us  8600  for  the 
three  acres.  The  cost  of  cultivation  is  not 
heavy,  nearly  all  the  work  being  done  with 
the  horse.  We  fertilize  the  bushes  every  year 
with  superphosphate,  nitrate  soda,  and  potash, 
and  keep  the  bushes  well  pruned.  There  is 
almost  always  a  good  demand  for  currants  in 
the  small  towns  and  cities,  where  remunera¬ 
tive  prices  are  often  obtained  for  the  fruit. 
There  is  opportunity  for  anyone  living  near  a 
market  of  this  kind  to  make  a  very  respecta¬ 
ble  sum  each  year  from  a  few  hundreil  well 
cultivated  currant  bushes. 


HOUSKHOIiD 

Pressed  Chicken  Loaf. — Boil  the  chicken 
tender :  pick  the  meat  from  the  bones  and 
chop,  not  too  fine ;  season  with  salt  and  pep¬ 
per;  add  the  broth  in  which  it  was  boiled  and 
press  into  a  mould.  When  cold  cut  in  slices. 

Cooking  Butter. — A  reform  is  needed,  much 
needed  in  the  kitchen  for  the  banishment  of 
cooking  butter.  Only  one  kind  of  butter  is 
fit  to  eat.  and  that  is  fresh  butter.  Any  other 
grade  will  spoil  the  meat,  toast,  beets,  cake  or 
whatever  it  is  put  on  or  in. 

To  Serve  Cold  Beef: — Cut  cold  roast  beef 
in  slices,  put  gravy  enough  to  cover  them, 
and  a  wineglass  of  catsup,  or  a  lemon  sliced 
thin ;  if  you  have  not  gravy,  put  hot  water 
and  a  good  hit  of  butter,  with  a  teaspoonful 
of  browned  flower ;  put  in  a  closely  covered 
stew  pan.  »nd  let  it  simmer  gently  for  half  an 
hour.  If  yon  choose,  when  the  meat  is  done, 
cut  a  leek  in  thin  slices,  and  chop  a  bunch  of 
parsley  small,  and  add  it ;  serve  boiled  or 
mashed  potatoes  with  it. 

Green  Goose  and  Green  Apples.— Truss 
and  singe  a  young,  fat  goose,  core  some  apples, 
rub  the  inside  of  the  goose  with  a  little  thyme, 
salt  and  pepper,  fill  up  with  apples,  and  roast 
till  done.  Bake  a  few  apples  in  the  pan  with 
the  goose,  and  when  you  are  about  to  make 
the  sauce  from  drippings,  press  apples  through 
a  sieve  with  sauce.  Baste  the  goose  often, 
but  do  not  stick  a  folk  in  the  bird  when  turn¬ 
ing.  This  recipe  is  worth  saving.  Delicate 
green  goose,  served  in  this  style,  only  needs  a 
bouquet  of  celery,  a  roll,  a  bite  of  cheese  and 
a  swallow  of  black  coffee  to  make  it  complete. 

Tomato  Jelly. — To  make  tomato  jelly  for 
salads,  take  a  can  of  tomatoes,  or,  in  tomato 
season,  eight  medium-sized  tomatoes,  skinned 
and  stewed.  Take  also  one  fourth  of  a  box  of 
gelatine.  Pass  the  tomatoes  through  a  sieve 
or  strainer  to  remove  the  seeds,  etc.  Season 
with  pepper  and  salt  and  then  add  the  gela¬ 
tine,  which  has  previously  been  melted  in  hot 
water.  It  is  now  ready  to  be  poured  into  a 
mould,  and  then  should  be  placed  on  the  ice 
to  set.  When  cold  garnish  with  crisp  lettuce 
leaves  and  pour  over  the  whole  a  mayonnaise 
dressing.  Or  the  jelly  may  be  broken  up  and 
used  as  a  garnish  itself,  with  the  lettuce  and 
dressing  in  the  centre  of  the  dish. 

The  Luscious  Watermelon.— Watermelon  is 
rather  too  rich  for  a  big  dinner.  As  a  finish 
for  a  poor  dinner,  it  is  just  right.  The  tidiest 
way  to  serve  the  fruit  is  without  the  rind. 
Buy  a  large  melon  and  divide  it  Cut  one 
half  into  slices  about  three  inches  thick ;  trim 
off  all  the  green  and  white,  fork  out  the  seeds 
and  cut  the  red  meat  into  cubes.  Send  to 
table  in  a  glass  dish  or  salad  bowl,  lined  with 
crushed  ice.  This  fruit  should  be  ice-cold, 
blood -ripe  and  pripping  like  the  honeycomb 
with  sweetness.  Use  the  rind  to  cover  the 
remaining  half,  which  will  do  for  an  intro¬ 
duction  to  breakfast. 

To  Fill  up  Floor  Cracks.— If  your  kitchen 
j  or  any  other  floor  that  you  do  not  wish  to 
carpet  shows  unsightly  cracks  try  the  follow- 

1  {Continued  on  Page  SI.) 
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FOR  AUGUST. 

The  ChaoH  In  Moral  TraloinK.  By  Prof.  John  Dewkt. 

Prints  rut  the  confusing  chiracter  of  much  of  the 
trsiciDK  ss  to  right,  and  «TOQg  given  by  parenis  to  their 
children.  The  f4ct8arr  dtavrn  from  the  recollections  cf 
a  cl  iss  of  etuiieots  in  oth’cs. 

A  PropoHitlon  for  an  Artiflrial  Islbmus.  By  Er- 
Ncer  A.  Lbsueuk. 

A  scheme  for  an  immense  dam  between  Scotland  and 
Ireland  which  sbnll  enable  the  tidal  power  in  the  North 
Chaunel  to  be  uti'ized.  This  power  would  be  transmit¬ 
ted  electrically  to  the  British  Industrial  centers. 

Bain-Making.  By  Prof.  Fernando  Sanford. 

Gives  the  natural  laws  upon  which  the  fall  of  rain  de¬ 
pends,  and  shows  up  the  Imposture  In  the  claims  of  cer¬ 
tain  well-known  'hraiu-makers.'’ 

The  Story  of  a  Great  Work.  (Illustrated).  By  J. 
Jones  Bell. 

An  (recount  of  the  construction  of  the  tunnel  under 
the  Sc.  Clare  River. 

OTHER  ARTICLES: 

Milk  for  B.ibes  'illustrated);  Nattke  as  Drama  and 
Enoinbrt:  The  Nocturnal  Migration  of  Birds; 
Modern  views  and  Problems  of  Physics;  Form 
AND  Life;  Acx)nRACT  in  Observation;  The  Pro- 

TOORAPHT  OF  COLORS;  SKETCH  OF  WILLIAM  MAT- 

TiBU  Williams  (with  portrait). 

Correspondence:  Editor's  Table;  Literary  No¬ 
tices;  Popular  M1SCEL1.ANY:  Notes. 


AO  eentB  a  number;  $S,00  a  year. 

D.  APPLETON  &  CO..  NEW  YORK. 


Cheapest 

Bookstore 

The  Largest  Collection  of  New  and 
Second-Hand  Books  in  the  Universe 

At  a  Great  ReMoa  ta  Fablisbers'  Prices 


Send  us  a  Postal  Card,  naming  any  book  yon  may  desite, 
acd  we  shall  quote  price  bv  return  mall. 

SPECIAL  TERMS  TO  LIBRARIES. 

MAMMOTH  CATALOGUE  FREE. 

LEGGAT  BROTHERS, 

81  Chambers  Street, 

3d  door  West  of  City  Hall  Park.  IfEW  YORK. 

WKDOING 

mVIXATlONS, 

CORRBCT  TN  STTleB. 


DKBIPSBir  & 

CARROIXi 

Art  Stationers, 

UKION  SQUARE, 
N£W  YORK. 


Wanted— Evansellsts  of  July  lath. 

Once  more  we  are  obliged  to  ask  friends  who  do 
not  keep  a  file  of  the  paper  and  who  make  no  spe¬ 
cial  use  of  it  after  reading  it  themselves,  to  favor 
us  by  sending  us  their  copy  of  that  date.  We  are 
quite  out,  and  unable  to  comply  with  special  calls 
for  it.  We  cannot  say  that  we  dislike  to  be  embar¬ 
rassed  in  this  way,  but  we  shall  nevertheless  strive 
hereafter  to  keep  a  few  copies  in  advance  of  all  de¬ 
mands  on  the  part  of  the  public. 

We  take  this  opportunity  cf  thanking  a  number 
of  kind  friends  who  have  come  to  our  rescue  in  two 
or  three  similar  emergencies  recently. 


Important  to  Pastors, 
Sunday-Scliools  and  CburcliesI 

The  moit  charming,  the  most  succeysfnl.  tbu  simplect, 
the  most  syiritual  methuJ  ever  yet  ui^ed  for  raiaiug  all 
manner  of  cbuich  mot  eys.  I  can  furnish  hundreds  of 
ihe  strongest  testiuinnlals  Inim  nearly  all  orthodox 
churches,  also  a  large  list  showing  an  Increase  over  pre¬ 
vious  '  ears  of  871)  per  cent.,  notwithstanding  panic.  One 
prominent  io  an  official  capacity  says  he  believrs  It  des¬ 
tined  to  revolutionise  the  ordinary  method  of  raising 
church  moneys.  A  pastor  says  in  all  his  twenty-five 
years’  pastorate  bo  never  took  bis  collections  so  easily. 
The  people  wept  under  the  sacred  spell  and  silent  influ¬ 
ence  which  moved  them  to  contribute  from  the  highest 
spiritual  motives  possible. 

Send  two-cent  gtamp  to  the  address  below  ond  )iou  trill  re¬ 
ceive  a  larye  eioM-vage  circular.  The  gUt  of  the  teetimo- 
nlols  is  about  os  fottmeg; 

Universal  3uccms.  Spiritual  Baptisai. 

DelightMl  PM>pl«.  All  Claims  In  Full, 

Hnppy  Pivachers,  A  Beautiful  ServiM, 

Unprecedented  Financial  Increase. 

H.  D.  SELLECK,  PUBLISHER, 

13  Astor  Place,  New  York. 


Lessons  in  tbe  Life  of  Cbrist 

"Helps”  for  Teacher  and  Scholar. 

To  aid  Sunday  School  teachers  and 
scholars  in  their  study  of  the  lessons  of 
the  current  quarter,  The  Evangelist  has 
collected  a  set  of  “helps”  that  will  be 
found  specially  useful.  These  comprise 
Stalker’s  Life  of  Christ,  A  unified  nar¬ 
rative  in  New  Testament  language  of 
Christ’s  life,  an  ingenious  and  very 
helpful  chart  delineating  the  journeys 
and  leading  events  of  Christ’s  public 
ministry,  a  reliable  Atlas  of  Palestine, 
with  twenty  maps,  and  a  portfolio  of  128 
large  half-tone  reproductions  of  photo¬ 
graphs,  showing  the  present  aspect  of 
the  scenes  where  Christ  lived  and  died. 
They  are  offered  at  the  following  very 
reasonable  rates: 

1.  Stalker’s  Lite  oi  Christ,  cloth,  .  .60 

2.  Lite  ot  our  Lord,  in  Words  of 

the  Lvangelists,  cloth  .  .  $1.00 

3.  Bible  Atlas,  Johnson,  paper,  .  .25 

4.  Public  Life  ot  Cbrl>t,  Kep- 

hart,  cloth, . 75 

5.  Photographs  ot  the  Holy 

I.and,  paper,  ....  1.00 


I.and,  paper,  ....  .LOO 

$3.60 

An/  of  the  above  will  be  sent,  postpaid, 
upon  receipt  of  price,  or  tbe  set  will  be 
sent  for  $3.25. 

Other  Important  Helps, 

Teachers  and  advanced  classes  should  have 
Fleetwood’s  Life  of  Christ,  abridged  by  the  Bishop 
of  Ripon,  bound  in  paper  and  sent  postpaid 
for  5  cents. 

A  very  useful  and  pleasing  narrative  of 
Christ’s  Life,  following  the  text  of  the  Re¬ 
vised  Version,  is  The  Earthly  Footprints  of  the 
Risen  Lord,  with  an  introduction  by  Dr.  John 
Hall.  This  a  profusely  illustrated  volume  and 
very  handsomely  printed.  It  sells  for  $1.50. 

For  children,  31r8.  Louise  Seymour  Hough¬ 
ton’s  very  popular  Life  of  Christ  in  Picture  and 
Story  can  be  strongly  recommended.  Many 
thousand  copies  of  this  work  have  been  sold. 
The  illustrations  which  are  copious  in  number 
and  of  high  artistic  merit  are  a  special  feature 
of  the  book.  It  is  sold  for  $1.25. 

We  scarcely  need  to  call  attention  to  Dr. 
Field’ e  Among  the  Holy  Hille  as  a  useful  adjiact 
to  Bible  study.  This  volume  is  sent  for  $1.60. 


The  Evangelist  Publishing  Company, 

38  Union  Sqaare.  New  York. 


HENKY  a.  FIELD.  D.D.,  Editor. 

HENBY  K.  ELLIOT.  Pabiteher. 

Terms;  Three  dollars  a  year,  in  advance,  postage  paid. 
In  foreign  conntrloe  $1.04  extra  for  foreign  po-tage. 
For  two  years  In  advance,  or  for  one  year's  subscrip¬ 
tion  and  one  new  sabecriber.  Five  dollars. 

In  cltihs  of  five  or  more.  Two  dollars  each. 

Tbe  paper  will  be  sent  on  trial  to  a  new  snbscriber 
for  three  months  for  twenty-five  cents.  In  advance. 
SUBSOHIBBRB  who  chance  tbe-r  address  should  notify  os 
-t  once,  and  the  paper  will  be  sent  to  the  new  adaress 
till  notified  to  the  contrary. 

Advehtibino  Rales,  15  cents  a  line.  Special  rates  for 
special  positions.  Marriage  and  Death  notices,  lb 
cents  a  line. 

Remit  in  all  cases  by  check,  draft,  express  money  or¬ 
der,  post-office  order,  or  registered  letter. 

Address  The  Evangelist, 

88  Union  Square,  New  York, 


Entered  at  the  Port-ofiee  at  New  York  as  secotid-elom 
mad  matter. 


NOTICES. 

Mlnates  of  the  General  Assembly- 

Tbe  Minnteaof  the  Ghineial  Assembly  of  1884,  will  be 
pnblLhed  on  or  about  August  1st.  and  the  bound  volnmee 
coDtatnIng  the  Reports  of  the  Boards  will  be  leaned  at 
tbe  same  time. 

Tbe  price  of  the  Mlnates  in  paper  cover  wUl  be  $1.00, 
and  of  the  Reports,  85  cents.  The  Minutes  in  cloth  bind¬ 
ing  will  cost  85  cents  extra,  and  the  same  additional 
charge  will  be  made  for  the  Reports  in  cloth  Ministers 
and  others  desiring  cloth-bound  volunies,  vill  please 
addrees  Rev.  W.  H.  Roberto.  D.D.. 

1834  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Execntlve  Committee  of  tbe 
Presbyterian  Union,  held  on  June  80th,  1994,  it  was 
uuantiuonsly  decided  to  give  a  reception  to  the  Synod  of 
New  York. on  tbe  evening  of  October  18th,  the  annual 
meeting  of  tbe  Synod  being  bold  In  this  city  at  that  time. 
The  R^ption  will  be  given  in  the  Madison  Square  Con¬ 
cert  Hall,  and  as  tbe  halt  will  accommodate  more  than 
one  thousand  persons,  tbe  Synod,  members  of  tbe  Union 
and  their  friends  can  he  present.  The  teveral  Commit¬ 
tees  are  arranging  details  which  will  he  made  known 
through  the  secretary.  This  will  take  tbe  place  of  the 
regular  meeting  announced  in  tbe  Manual  for  October  89. 

Wm.  N.  Cranm  Chaim  an. 

Frederick  A.  Booth.  Sec’y,  19  E.  I6th  St.,  New  York. 

MARRIAGES. 

Stanton— Auobt.— In  Cbanton,  Iowa,  June  84, 1894, 
by  Rev.  W.  C.  Atwood,  Dr  John  H.  Stanton  of  Charlton 
and  Miss  Gertrude  E.  Anghey  of  Mulball,  Oklahoma. 

DEATHS. 

Helm.— Entered  into  rest  on  Saturday.  January  18. 
1894.  at  Irvington,  N.  Y.,  Eliza  M.,  widow  of  Rev.  James 
I.  Helm,  S.  1).  D.,  In  the  elghty-fiourth  year  of  her  age. 


WOODIiAWN  OBMEXEUY 

WOOOLAV,''N Station <84tt.  Ward).  Sariem  K*nr  m-i 
Offloa.  No.  80  Eaat  Skid  Street 


■nt<*  Cross  Benevolence  Chart. 

The  most  unique,  most  spiritual 
and  most  successful  plan  for  raising 
all  manner  of  church  moneys. 

Tested  by  the  experience  of  hund¬ 
reds  of  churches,  in  varied  circum¬ 
stances,  and  endorsed  by  a  multi¬ 
tude  of  leading  clergymen  and  lay 
workers. 

It  doubles  and  trebles  the  ordin¬ 
ary  offering  for  such  causes  as  Mis¬ 
sions.  Has  been  tried  from  Maine 
to  California  and  endorsed  by  all 
evangelical  denominations. 

Send  two  cent  stamp  for  eight 
page  illustrated  circular  giving  full 
description,  with  testimonies  show¬ 
ing  percentage  of  increase  in  scores 
of  cases  where  the  chart  was  used. 

H.  D.  SELLECK,  Publisher, 

13  Astor  Place,  N.  Y. 


A  LITTLK  HOME  MISSION ABY  WOBK 

among  pour /riends  and  nrighhors  wouUibe  totell  themof 
our  offer  of  The  Evangeltst  for  three  months  to  new  sub- 
seribers  for  twenty-five  cents.  If  yunbeUevtin  The  Evan- 
oMst  and  wish  to  see  its  injhtenee  extended,  this  is  an  easy 
“word  in  season”  to  say.  May  we  not  ask  your  heip  so  fart 


THE  EVANGELIST. 


July  26, 
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Motets  and  Jlummev  ^tsoxis. 


THE  ELEYATION  OF  HOUSEHOLU  LABOK 
TO  THE  DIGNITY  OF  A  PROFESSION. 


THE  ST.  DENIS, 

Broadway  and  Eleventh  Street, 
Opposite  Grace  Church,  .  NEW  YORK. 

EUROPEAN  PLAN. 

“There  Is  an  atmosphere  of  home  comfort  and  boepiia- 
ble  treatment  at  the  St.  Dents  which  is  rarely  met  with 
in  a  public  house,  and  which  insensibly  draws  yon  there 
as  often  as  you  turn  your  face  toward  New  York.” 


The  Muskoka  Lakes 

CANADA. 

It  is  no  ezafrgeration  of  facts  to  state  that  the  MiibI<o- 
ka  Lakes  occupy  a  position  unique  amona  the  summer 
resorts  of  the  North  American  Contioent.  Its  salubri¬ 
ous  atmosphere  “is  fatal  to  Hay  Fever.”  says  “Outinq.” 
Write  for  Books  and  iniormation  to  the  undersigned. 
Prices  rar^se  from  $1.25  to  $2.00  per  day.  and  special  rates 
to  those  staying  for  a  time. 


BEAUMARIS, 


EDWARD  PBOW8E.  Pro- 
prietor.  boating.  Fish¬ 
ing,  Bathing.  The  Hotel 
Toadera  Islaad,  Maskoka.  Farm  supplies  ttie  cele¬ 
brated  Muskoka  Umb  and  mutton  and  plenty  of  fresh 
milk  and  ^’egctables,  etc. 


STRATTON  HOOSE, 

UAUnilVM  uvuuu,  Good  Uble.  boatii  g 

Pert  Carliag,  Raskoka  Lakes,  and  fishing,  rine  scen¬ 
ery.  Kestful  cool  nights.  Air  pure  and  inyigorating. 


DR.  STRONG'S  SANITARIUM, 

Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y. 

A  popular  resort  for  health,  rest,  change,  or  recrea¬ 
tion,  all  the  year.  Elevator,  electric  bells,  steam  heat, 
sun  parlor,  and  prom,  nade  on  the  roof :  suites  of  rooms 
with  liatbs.  Dry.  tonic  air.  Haratoga  waters.  Lawn  Ten¬ 
nis,  (Jroquet.  etc.  Massage,  Electricity.  All  baths  amt 
rem^ial  appliances.  New  Turkish  and  Russian  Baths. 
Send  for  Illustrated  circular^ _ _ 

OREENWICH,  CT. 

Ab«olut«»ly  healthful;  very  accessible;  swerior  Rccommo- 
datioiis;  home  comforts.  H.  M.  HITCHCOCK,  M.l). 


MISS  ESCUDIER’S 


BOARDING  HOUSE,  22  Mt.  Carmel  St.,  Quebec  ;  near 
the  Citadel,  the  Governor’s  Garden  and  Dufferin  Ter¬ 
race.  Terms  on  applicat'on. 


700  Mile 
Sea  Trips 


BT  TRX  BKaunrcL  NEW  STEAMSHIPS  or  ths 


Old  Dominion  Line 


To  Old  F(dntComf(vt  or  Yirgiaia  Beach  and  Ret 

iHygeia  Hotel.')  iPrincess  Anne  Hotel.) 

Moar  DEUOHTTUL  RWORTS  OS  TBS  ATUUITIC  COAST  rOm  A 


SUMHER  OUTING 

KAT  BE  BADE  rOB 


Old  Point  Comfort,  .  $i6.oo  <-4  fm 
Virginia  Beach,  .  .  17.00  I  M 
A  day  and  a  qnsjrter  at  either  hoteL  H.  ■ 


INCLUDING  EVERY  EXPENSE 

or  BEAU  AHO  BEBTHB  Ell  BOCTE  Aim  A  DAT  ABD  A 
qCAaTEB*8  BOABD  AT  ETTBEB  BOTEU 

This  trip  is  an  ideal  one,  as  the 
course  skirts  the  coast  with  little 
likelihood  of  sea-sickness,  and  passes 
in  review  many  watering  places  and 
points  of  interest. 


rteamen  for  NORFOLK.  FOBTSHOUru.  OLD  POINT 
COMFORT,  mod  NEWl-OKT  NEWR  VIRGINIA  BEACB, 
PETERiBURO,  tad  Rlt  HXONIX  VA..  and  WASHING¬ 
TON.  D.  C.— Mon.,  Tnes.,  Wed..  Thore.,  and  Sat.  For 
KIchMONO.  Tta  JAMES  UIVLB-Mon.,  Wed.,  and  Bat. 
For  WEST  POINT,  Va.— lUea,  Thun.,  and  Sat.  From 
Pier  Sa  N.  R..  foot  Beach  St.,  at  8  r.  n.,  Saturdays  4 
p.  M.  Through  tiekacs  and  might  rates  to  all  points. 
For  printed  matter  and  tnll  parttcolan  addreaa 
OLD  DOMINION  8.  S.  CO.. 

^  ivSte  m”:  Pier  a6,  N.  R.,  New  York. 


THE  LEGEND  ON  TOUR  LABEL. 

Pasted  on  your  paper,  or  the  wrapper,  ia  an  addrees- 
laheL  The  flgaree  after  the  name  on  the  label  show  the 
date  to  which  y  ur  u'  ecripiion  is  paid.  Kindly  ex 
amine  this  label  on  your  paper  and  see  if  anything  is  due 
Tn  SvANOEUST.  If  so  please  remit  the  amount  tc 
TheEvamoeltst 

33  Union  uaf«  N  T.  City. 


In  this  subject  two  assumptions  are  made ; 
first,  that  household  labor,  by  those  employed 
in  it  at  least,  is  not  at  present  regarded  in  the 
light  of  a  profession ;  and  second,  that  it  is 
possible  so  to  regard  it.  Are  there  sufficient 
and  well  founded  reasons  for  these  two  as¬ 
sumptions? 

First,  do  we  know  beyond  question  that  the 
ordinary  domestic  servant,  before  choosing 
her  work,  has  not  weighed  and  carefully  con¬ 
sidered  its  demands  and  her  fitness  for  them? 
Are  we  quite  sure  that  she  has  not  employed 
conscientiously  every  means  afforded  to  quali¬ 
fy  herself  for  the  efficient  discharge  of  her 
calling?  Have  we  any  reason  for  believing 
that  she  does  not  recognize  in  her  work  a 
worthy  profession  and  that  she  does  not  strive 
constantly  for  a  first  position  in  it? 

It  is  true  that  in  monarchical,  conservative 
England,  the  land  of  homes,  an  appreciable 
absence  of  some  of  these  conditions  has  been 
noticed  and  remarked  upon  by  Mrs.  Gladstone, 
Emily  Faithful,  and  other  noble  women,  con¬ 
spicuous  for  their  devotion  to  the  home.  The 
papers  of  these  writers  suggest  that  to  the 
English  housewife  various  problems  of  domes¬ 
tic  service  are  presented  for  solution.  It  is 
true,  aUo,  that  the  last  British  Consul’s  re¬ 
port  from  Rio  Grande  do  Sul  shows  that  the 
absence  of  pacific  relations  in  Brazil  is  not  con¬ 
fined  to  political  subjects  or  circles ;  for  it  is 
stated  that  “not  one  per  cent,  of  the  male  or 
the  female  servants  will  sleep  in  their  masters’ 
bouses.  They  insist  on  leaving  at  the  latest 
by  seven  in  the  evening,  and  will  not  return 
before  seven  or  eight  in  the  morning.  For 
this  reason  some  of  the  bouses  have  a  pane  of 
glass  in  one  of  the  windows  taken  out,  through 
which  the  baker  and  milkman  pass  their  goods 
on  their  early  morning  rounds  without  troub¬ 
ling  a  member  of  the  family  to  get  up  and 
open  the  door.  It  is  said  to  be  quite  common 
for  a  good  cook  to  insist  on  the  family  dining 
not  later  than  five  o’clock,  in  order  that  she 
may  be  able  to  put  the  kitchen  in  order  and 
go  home  early.  If  these  or  any  other  demands 
are  not  granted,  the  servant  leaves  without 
any  notice,  there  being  apparently  no  law  of 
master  and  servant  in  Brazil.  The  wages  av¬ 
erage  from  two  to  three  pounds  a  w'eek  with 
food,  and  the  servants,  as  a  rule,  purloin 
enough  every  night  to  provide  a  supper  at 
home.  These  servants  are  nearly  all  negroes 
or  mulattoes,  and  are  nearly  all  freed  slaves ; 
but  in  spite  of  all  these  drawbacks  they  are 
generally  preferred  to  white  servants,  who  in 
Brazil  have  nearly  all  worse  failings  than  the 
blacks.  ” 

Nearer  home,  in  the  beautiful  islands  of 
Bermuda,  w'here  to  the  visitor  nearly  all  of 
the  conditions  of  life  seem  ideal,  we  are  told 
that  housekeeping  is.  if  possible,  more  trying 
than  elsewhere.  Even  in  small  families  with 
two  or  three  maids  the  washing  must  be  sent 
out;  the  bread  must  be  purchased,  not  made 
at  home,  and  so  on. 

Even  in  our  own  country,  boasting  ever  of 
the  freedom  and  independence  of  its  people,  a 
degree  of  tyranny  and  dependence  has  been 
experienced.  From  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacif¬ 
ic  the  domestic  service  problem  is,  unfortu¬ 
nately,  an  exhaustless  topic  of  conversation 
and  discussion. 

Reduced  to  its  lowest  terms,  this  may  per¬ 
haps  be  represented  by  one  word — dissatisfac¬ 
tory.  The  mistress  is  dissatisfied  with  the  ser¬ 
vice  rendered ;  the  maid  is  dissatisfied  with 
her  work.  As  a  direct  result  of  these  condi¬ 
tions  we  are  losing  the  home,  with  the  strength 
and  grace  and  richness  of  life  which  the  word 
implies.  We  are  accepting  in  its  stead  the 
poor,  frivolous,  distorted  existence  afforded  by 
hotels,  boarding  houses,  ocean  steamers,  and 
palace  cars.  In  this  exchange  the  individual 
life  suffers  first,  the  national  life  later.  No 
unusual  sensitiveness  is  required  to  perceive 
the  rumblings  of  revolution,  the  trembling  of  ' 
the  social  fabric. 

If  we  have  not  over  estimated  the  serious¬ 
ness  of  this  general  unrest,  so  widely  acknowl¬ 
edged,  one  of  two  policies  forces  itself  upon 
us ;  first,  a  comfortable,  laisaez  faire  attitude, 
justifiable,  because  we  believe  the  historian 
to  be  right  in  asserting  that  the  greatest  hu¬ 
man  evils  correct  themselves  and  the  excess  of 
misery  ultimately  induces  its  alleviation ;  or. 
if  not  this  attitude,  then  one  more  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  spirit  of  the  times,  active,  ag¬ 
gressive,  scientific,  searching,  first  for  causes, 
which  in  their  turn  reveal  remedies. 

Let  us  for  a  moment  apply  the^scientific 


method,  and,  if  possible,  through  effects  dis¬ 
cover  causes. 

Few  will  deny  that  domestic  service  is  very 
generally  regarded  with  great  disfavor.  The 
most  superficial  observer  may  have  noticed 
the  constantly  increasing  preference  for  work 
of  almost  any  other  kind.  The  work  preferred 
may  be  more  tiresome,  more  monotonous  and 
more  unhealthful  than  the  rejected  household 
labor;  still  the  mill,  factory  and  shop  life  of 
many  kinds  is  more  attractive.  Why?  Some¬ 
times,  but  not  always,  because  higher  wages 
are  received ;  often  because  the  wages  seem 
higher  because  they  are  all  in  money  in  band, 
not  partly  in  board  and  lodging. 

Physicists  tell  us  that  to  work  is  to  over¬ 
come  resistance.  This  requires  energy,  duly 
proportioned  to  the  resistance.  Is  it  possible 
that  the  common  conditions  of  domestic  ser¬ 
vice  represent  greater  resistance,  and  require 
therefore  more  energy,  than  the  chosen  labor 
apparently  more  severe? 

Is  it  possible  that  the  definition  of  hours 
and  of  duties,  the  prompt,  systematic,  method¬ 
ical,  accurate,  responsible  habits  required  in 
business  are  really  more  congenial  than  the 
absence  of  these  conditions  as  seen  in  the 
majority  of  households?  Is  it  possible  that 
some  degree  of  pleasure  is  derived  from  the 
facility  resulting  from  the  performance  of  a 
duty  under  the  supervision  of  a  skilled  in¬ 
structor?  May  it  be  true  that  the  time  is  past 
when  even  faintly  defined  traditions  of  slavery 
are  tolerable?  Do  the  times  demand  the 
emancipation  afforded  by  even  a  few  hours  of 
freedom  daily?  May  it  be  true,  again,  that 
this  ability,  possible  in  business  life,  to  com¬ 
mand  a  portion  of  one’s  time,  renders  such 
life  less  menial,  and  therefore  more  to  be  re¬ 
spected  ? 

May  the  fellowship  and  companionship  and 
the  suggestiveness  of  the  life  and  activity  seen 
daily  in  the  streets,  form  an  influence  unfav¬ 
orable  to  the  uninteresting,  monotonous  home 
life? 

Do  the  working  girls’  clubs  and  organiza¬ 
tions  of  various  kinds,  affording  occasional 
contact  with  kindly  women  of  culture  and 
refinement,  answer  a  need  keenly  felt  and 
truly  appreciated? 

Is  there  any  reason  why  these  organizations 
sho’ald  not  oftener  embrace  girJs  in  domestic 
service?  Does  a  universal  consideration  shown 
by  mistresses  render  this  consideration  need¬ 
less? 

Whether  or  not  any  or  all  or  none  of  these 
specific  reasons  may  explain  satisfactorily  the 
general  disaffection  towards  household  labor, 
the  fact  remains,  and  is  self-evident.  Further, 
we  see  and  hear  everywhere  that  organization 
is  a  characteristic  of  the  times.  Training  and 
administrative  ability  are  requisite  for  its  suc¬ 
cessful  accomplishment. 

Woman’s  work  is  frequently  criticised  as 
feeble.  It  is  said  to  demonstrate  that  women 
have  attained  but  mediocre  results  in  the  va¬ 
rious  lines  of  work  they  have  undertaken.  Is 
there  any  relation  between  these  two  state¬ 
ments?  Is  woman’s  failure  to  reach  a  high 
standard  of  excellence  due  to  her  indifferent 
and  insufficient  training? 

Whatever  may  be  her  powers  in  other  fields, 
the  home,  in  the  nature  of  things,  is  woman’s 
realm.  Is  she  in  danger  of  losing  her  king¬ 
dom  through  an  insufficiency  of  the  training 
needful  for  successful  administration?  Do 
schools  and  colleges  qualify  for  boarding  hous¬ 
es  and  hotels  chiefly?  Is  not  the  willingness 
to  accept  such  conditions  a  reflection  on  her 
so-called  education?  To  what  school  or  col¬ 
lege  shall  we  look  for  a  training  illustrating 
truly  the  higher  education  ;  the  development 
of  power,  the  direction  of  which  circumstanc¬ 
es  of  after  life  will  determine,  but  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  which  the  training  must  lay? 

Instruction  and  training  are  widely  differ¬ 
ent  ;  the  one  fits  for  life,  the  other  does  often 
the  reverse. 

While  time  lasts,  the  home,  or  an  excuse 
for  it,  must  exist.  From  this  center  radiate 
the  physical,  mental,  and  moral  influences 
which  shape  and  develope  the  national  life. 
Here,  therefore,  is  demanded  the  highest  de¬ 
velopment  of  all  of  the  powers.  Does  any 
other  field  demand  more  of  women  or  offer 
more?  When  the  college  student  recognizes 
the  significance  of  this  demand  she  will  see 
as  well  that  all  and  more  than  her  course  at 
present  offers  is  needful  for  intelligent  home¬ 
keeping.  Art,  sciences,  language,  political 
economy,  etc. ,  are  instruments  whose  use  will 
be  required  daily.  She  will  discover  that  but 
the  alphabet  of  these  subjects  bas  been  ac¬ 
quired.  With  this  recognition  and  responsive 
training  the  home  will  gradually  adjust  itself 
to  the  conditions  of  modem  life.  All  clocks, 
*  so  to  speak,  have  been  set  at  standard  time. 
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Remember  there  are  hundreds  of  brands 

of  White  Lead  (so  called)  on  the  market  that  are  not  White 
Lead,  composed  largely  of  Barytes  and  other  matericils* 
But  the  number  of  brands  of  genuine 


Strictly  P  ure  White  Lead 

is  limited.  The  following  brands  are  standard  “Old  Dutch”  process, 
and  just  as  good  as  they  were  when  you  or  your  father  were  boys; 


••  ANCHOR  ’•  (ClndnnaH).  “JEWETT  "  (New  York). 

“ARMSTRONQ  ft  McKELVY”  (Pittebut*h).  “  KENTUCKY  ”  (I.oui8ville). 


“ATLANTIC"  (New  York). 
“BEYMER.BAUMAN"  (PitUbuigh). 
••  BRADLEY  "  (New  York). 
“BROOKLYN  "  (New  York). 
“COLLIER  "  (St.  LoaU). 

“  CORNELL  ”  (Buffalo). 
“DAVIS^HAMBBRS"  (PittsbaT^h). 
“  ECKSTEIN  "  (Cincinnati). 
“FAHNESTOCK"  (PitUburgh). 


“JOHN  T  .LEWIS  ft  BROS.  CO.”  (Phila.) 
“  MORLEY  ”  (Cleveland). 

“  MISSOURI  "  (Sk  LouU). 

“RED  SEAL"(SL  Louis). 

“SALEM  "  (Salem,  Mass.) 

“  SHIPMAN  ”  (Chicago). 

“SOUTHERN  “(St. Louis  and  Chicago). 
“  ULSTER  ”  (New  York). 

“  UNION  ”  (New  York). 


If  you  want  colored  paint,  tint  any  of  the  above  strictly  pure  leads  with  National  Lead  Co.'s 
Pure  White  Lead  Tinting  Colors,  a  pound  of  color  to  as  pounds  of  lead.  The  best  merchants 
sell  them,  the  best  painters  use  them. 


A  good  many  thousand  dollars  have  been  saved  property-owners  by  having  our  book  on 
painting  and  color-card.  Send  us  a  postal  card  and  get  both  free. 


NATIONAL  LEAD  CO.,  New  York. 


Grand  NATIONAL  AWARD  i 
of  16,600  francSs 


AH  IHYiaOBATIHa  TOHia 

CONTAININU 

PERUVIAN  BARK,  IRON, mdI 
PURE  CATALAN  WINE. 

For  the  PREVENTION  and  CURB  of 

laliria,  Indigestion,  Loss  of  Appotito,otc.  I 

88  me  Dronot,  Parlfc 
E.  F0U6ERA  i  CO.,  30  N.  WILLIAM  ST,  NEW  YORK, 


SKIN 

DISEASES 

rsach  u  Eczema,  Scald  Head, ' 
^Tetter  end  ellTchoroos  Disorders 
are  permanently  cured  with 

HEISKELL’S 

OINTIWENT 

t  Imdiee  commend  It  for  its  efBcacy  in 
\removlng  Pimples,  Freeklea  and 
\Blnckhcnds.  ttold  by  all  Orugglata,  ' 
.or  aent  by  mail.  jiOc.  per  box. 

JINISTM,  HOUIWAT  ft  N., 

^  til  Commerce  Street,  '' 


Desks 


of  all  descriptions  manufactureo 
and  for  sale  by 

T.  a.  SELLEW, 

111  Fulton  St,  'New  York 


(Continued  from  Page  SS.) 


ing  receipt  for  them :  One  pound  of  flour, 
three  quarts  of  water  and  a  teaspoonful  of 
alum  and  make  a  paste  of  them,  cooking  well 
together.  After  removing  from  the  stove  stir 
into  it  a  lot  of  paper  that  is  torn  in  small 
pieces  and  let  it  soak,  stirring  as  much  as  you 
can.  The  paper  should  he  stirred  until  it  is 
all  in  a  pulp  and  the  mass  is  so  thick  that  it 
is  difficult  to  stir  longer.  Apply  it  to  the 
cracks— be  sure  ^the  floor  is  freshly  cleaned 
first — and  force  it  in,  smoothing  it  off  even 
with  the  surface.  Leave  it  to  dry  thoroughly 
and  you  will  find  it  is  more  lasting  and  a 
great  deal  cheaper  than  putty.  This  can  be 
painted  right  over  as  though  it  were  wood. 

Making  Apple  Butter. — The  Country  Gen¬ 
tleman  has  the  following :  Cider  made  from 
sweet  apples  will  make  a  better  article,  but  if 
it  cannot  be  obtained,  common  cider  may  be 
used.  Take  the  cider  as  it  runs  from  the  press, 
before  any  fermentation  has  taken  place,  and 
boil  it  down  in  a  tin  or  copper  bouer  (never 
use  iron)  until  it  has  evaporated  fully  one- 
half  ;  while  it  is  boiling,  all  the  scum  that 
rises  must  be  carefully  removed,  and  as  soon 
as  it  is  thick  enough,  add  a  quantity  of  good 
tart  apples,  pared  and  cut  into  quarters,  tak¬ 
ing  out  all  the  cores.  Fill  the  boiler  half  full 
of  the  quarters.  Keep  up  a  slow  but  steady 
fire,  and  be  very  careful  to  stir  the  apples 
every  few  moments,  to  prevent  them  from 
sticking  to  the  bottom  and  sides  of  the  kettle. 
When  the  apples  have  boiled  about  fifteen 
minutes,  and  have  settled  down  a  little,  add 
more,  until  the  boiler  is  quite  full  enough ; 
now  cook  to  a  pulp,  stirring  it  almost  contin¬ 
ually.  When  it  is  finished,  showing  no  whole 
piece,  but  all  one  mass  of  pulp,  turn  it  into 
jars  or  firkins,  and  let  it  cool ;  cover  it  and 
store  in  a  cool  place.  It  can  be  seasoned  with 
spices,  while  cooking  or  afterwards;  ground 
cinnamon  and  cloves  are  the  best  suited  as  a 
fiavoring.  One  and  a  half  bushels  of  apples, 
after  they  are  pared  and  quartered,  are  enough 
for  one  barrel  of  cider  before  it  is  boiled  down. 

When  to  Use  Cold  Cream.— A  chemist, 
speaking  of  the  frequency  with  which  women 
anoint  their  faces  with  cold  cream,  says  that 
in  no  instance  should  it  be  used  except  where 
the  face  has  become  roughened  by  the  wind, 
and  then  applied  only  for  a  night  or  two ;  that 
it  gives  an  oily  look  to  the  face  and  has  a  ten¬ 
dency  to  enlarge  the  pores  of  the  skin ;  that  if 
the  skin  needs  a  tonic,  cocoa  butter  or  cocoa- 
nut  oil  thoroughly  rubbed  into  the  skin  morn¬ 
ing  and  evening,  after  having  bathed  the  face 
in  warm  water,  will  improve  the  complexion 
in  a  very  short  time,  and  wilTnot  raise  the 
small  crop  of  hair  that  is  almost  inevitable 
with  the  nightly  use  of  cold  cream. 

Pigeon  Pie.— Clean  and  truss  three  or  four 
pigeons,  rub  the  outside  and  in  with  a  mixture 
of  pepper  and  salt ;  rub  the  inside  with  a  bit 
of  butter,  and  fill  it  with  a  bread-and-butter 
stuffiL  %  or  mashed  potatoes ;  sew  up  the  slit, 
butter  the  sides  of  a  tin  basin  or  pudding- 
dish,  and  line  (the  sides  only)  with  pie  paste 
rolled  to  quarter  of  an  inch  thickness ;  lay  the 
birds  in;  for  three  large  tame  pigeons,  cut 


quarter  of  a  pound  of  sweet  butter  and  put  it 
over  them,  strew  over  a  large  teaspoonful  of 
salt  and  a  small  teaspoonful  of  pepper,  with  a 
bunch  of  finely  cut  parsley,  if  liked ;  dredge 
a  large  tablespoonful  of  wheat  fiour  over ;  put 
in  water  to  nearly  fill  the  pie ;  lay  skewers 
across  the  top,  cover  with  a  puff-paste  crust; 
cut  a  slit  in  the  middle,  ornament  the  edge 
with  leaves,  braids,  or  shells  of  paste,  and 
put  it  in  a  moderately  hot  or  quick  oven  for 
one  hour;  when  nearly  done,  brush  the  top 
over  with  the  yolk  of  an  egg  beaten  with  a 
little  milk,  and  finish.  The  pigeons  for  this 
pie  may  be  out  in  two  or  more  pieces  if  pre¬ 
ferred.  Any  small  birds  may  be  done  in  this 
manner. 

Clam  Croquettes.  — The  clams  are  first  scald¬ 
ed  five  minutes  in  their  own  liquor,  drained 
very  dry  and  chopped  fine,  then  mixed  with 
the  following  mixture :  Put  into  a  double 
boiler  a  half  pint  of  cream.  Bub  together  one 
tablespoonful  of  butter  and  two  of  fiour ;  stir 
this,  with  a  pinch  of  ground  mace  and  a  shake 
of  cayenne,  into  the  coiling  cream  with  the 
clams  and  stir  over  the  fire  until  it  thickens; 
then  add  the  beaten  yolk  of  an  egg  and  a  tea¬ 
spoonful  of  chopped  parsley;  stir  until  very 
thick  and  turn  out  to  cool.  When  cold  shape 
into  small  cylinders,  dip  in  egg  and  bread 
crumbs  and  fry  in  smoking  hot  fat.  This 
same  mixture  may  be  put  into  the  clam  shells 
(which  should  be  nicely  cleaned  and  washed), 
brushed  over  with  the  yolk  of  an  egg,  sprin¬ 
kled  with  bread  crumbs,  a  bit  of  butter  on 
top,  and  browned  quickly  in  a  hot  oven. 


The  first  thing  to  be  done  for  infiamed  feet 
is  to  take  off  and  throw  away  tight-fitting 
boots,  which  hurt  the  tender  feet  as  much  as 
if  they  were  put  into  a  press.  Then  take  one 
pint  of  wheat  bran  and  one  ounce  of  saleratus 
and  put  it  into  a  foot  bath,  and  add  one  gallon 
of  hot  water.  When  it  has  become  cool 
enough  put  in  the  feet,  soak  them  for  fifteen 
minutes  and  the  relief  will  be  almost  immedi¬ 
ate.  Repeat  this  every  night  for  a  week  and 
the  cure  will  be  complete.  The  burning, 
prickly  sensation  is  caused  by  the  pores  of  the 
skin  being  closed  up  so  tightly  by  the  pressure 
of  the  boots  that  they  cannot  perspire  freely. 


AN  IDEAL  TRIP. 

A  most  delightful  sail  on  Long  Island  Sound, 
the  great  water  highway  between  New  York 
and  Boston,  Providence,  Worcester,  and  all 
Eastern  points,  is  afforded  by  the  magnificent 
palace  steamers  of  the  Providence  and  Ston- 
ington  Steamship  Co.  ’s  Providence  Line  and 
Stonington  Line.  The  Providence  Line  affords 
a  full  night’s  rest  and  shortest  rail  ride.  The 
steamers  “Connecticut”  and  “Massachusetts,” 
with  dining- rooms  on  the  main  deck  extend¬ 
ing  the  full  width  of  the  ship,  with  windows 
open  to  the  outer  air,  make  a  most  delightful 
place  to  dine.  A  first-class  orchestra  is  carried 
on  each  steamer  and  gives  concerts  daily.  The 
Providence  Line  is  the  only  Sound  lane  con¬ 
necting  with  through  parlor  cars  to  White 
Mountains.  The  Stonington  Line  is  the  only 
direct  Sound  line  to  the  famous  summer  re¬ 
sorts  Narragansett  Pier  and  Watch  Hill.  Stou- 
ington  Line  steamers  leave  New  Pier  86,  N.  R., 
at  6.00  p.m.  daily,  including  Sunday.  The 
Providence  Line  leaves  same  pier  at  5.30  p.m. 
daily,  except  Sundays. 


ONE  DOLLAR  EXCURSIONS. 

Asbary  Park.  Ocean  Grore,  tioag  Branch. 

A  new  departure  which  will  meet  p<mular 
recognition  has  been  inaugurated  by  thei  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Railroad  Co.  Churches  and  Societies 
may  arrange  at  office  Eastern  Passenger  Agent, 
1196  Broadway,  New  York,  for  special  trains 
on  desirable  days,  sell  tickets  to  the  public  at 
rate  of  one  dollar  for  the  round  trip,  and  reap 
a  margin  of  profit. 


Caretakers  of 

Church  5ilver 

will  learn  something  to  their  ad¬ 
vantage  by  sending  their  address 
to  us.  Have  you  seen  the 

PLATE  CLEANING  CABINET, 

a  complete  outfit  for  cleaning  sil* 
verware.  There’s  a  way  of  ob¬ 
taining  it  without  cost.  Write  us 
THE  ELECTRO  8IUC0N  CO.,  72  Min  8t.,  Hsw  York. 
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Where  to  Send  Your  Boys  and  Girls. 


;$chools  nuA  Colleges.  ] 

New  York.  I 

SCBEBMEKHOBN’S  TEACHEBS*  AGENCY.  j 

Uldest  and  be)i  known  in  U.  8.  i 

Esutblished  lt»5. 

3  East  Uth  Stkkkt,  New  Yobe. 


Miss  Spriaf ’s  Eoflish  aod  Frencli  School  for  Girls, 

No.  121  Eaxt  Tbirtv-sixth  Street,  near  Park  Avenne, 
reopens  Tbundar,  Sept.  27.  Class  fer  Little  Boys. 


The  Misses  Graham 

(Soccessors  to  the  Misses  Green) 

School  for  Girls. 

Re-opens  Wedn-eday.  Oc.  8d.  at  new  location. 


New  York,  Canaadalgna. 

GBANOEB  PIiACE  school  fob  GIBLS.  Estab- 
lUbed  1678.  Year  betcins  Sept.  10.  Preparatory, 
>cademic  and  Colleeiate  department'.  Certificates 
accepted  by  leading  Colleges  and  UniTe'-*  ties. 

CAROLINE  A.  COMSTOCK.  Presidet,! 


TEMPLE  GROVE  SEMINARY. 

N.  Y.  R^iular  and  optional  conrses  for  Young  Ladies. 
10  teachers.  Crab.  F.  Dowd,  Ph.D..  Prest. 


New  yobk  militaby  academy. 

Col.  C.  J.  WRIGHT,  B.8.,  A.M.,  Cornwall,  N.  Y. 


-VrlSS  DANA’S  SCHOOL  FOB  GIRLS, 

^JL  Morristown,  New  Jersey,  reopens  September  19. 
Resideni,  native  French  and  German  teachers.  Special 
advantages  in  Music  and  Art.  Certificate  admits  to 
Smith,  Wellesley  an<i  Baltimore  College  for  Women. 
Terms  for  boarding  pupils,  $700  por  year. 


TUC  II  Ifll  I  I  UnMC  fob  GIBLS  ATTEND- 

ific  ih  IILLA  nUmc  ing  day  schools, 

and  Special  Students  of  Music,  Art,  Science,  Language. 
Schools  aod  Professors  at  parents’  option.  Social  cul¬ 
ture  in  a  refined  home.  French,  Italian,  German  spoken 
in  family,  tie-opens  Oct.  1.  445  Park  Av.,  near  57th  St.. 
New  York  City. 


THE  COMSTOCK  SCHOOL. 

Family  and  day  school  for  girls.  82d  year  Oct.  8d. 
Kiadergarten  in  charge  of  Miss  Nathalie  Sedgwick. 

Mi-s  Day,  Pri  ncipal.  32  West  40th  Street. 


The  Misses  Ely’s  School  for  Girls. 

BIVXSBSIDX!  DBIVK, 

t5th  and  88th  Streets,  New  York. 


CT  I  K  il  I  D  A  oldest  of  the  Colleges 

r*  IIVI  I  IYM  for  women.  Thoroughly 
equipped.  Music  and  Art 
I  C” /’N  C  Departments.  For  cat»- 
t.  Ilf"  VJI  C.  .  logue  addiets  Rev.  Rcrus 
^  ^  w.  Green.  D.D..  Pres’t. 

PARK  PLACE 

I  f-aitia  I  i—r-twi—  upon  certificate. 

$350ayear.  Forcir- 
.  n  V  J  I  culsrs  address  Bev. 

w  w  I  ■  w  w  a.  Green,  D.D., 

Elmira,  N.  Y. 


WELLS  COLLEGE 

Tnree  Foil  Conrses  of  Study.  Location  beautiful  and 
bealthtul.  New  building  with  Modern  Improvements. 
Session  begins  September  19,  1894.  Send  for  catalogue. 


GAYU6A  LAKE  MILITARY  ACADEMY, 

Advantages— A  well  disciplined  school.  Experienced 
Teachers.  Location  near  Cornell  University.  Term  be¬ 
gins  Sept.  19, 1894.  For  illustrated  circnlar,  address 

Col.  C.  j.  WRIGHT,  B.S.,  A.M..  I  pH„oltial« 
or  ALFRED  K.  McALPINE.  A.M.,  f 


Rye  seminary,  bye,  NEW.YORK.-Forpartlcn 
lars  address  MRS.  S.  J.  LIFE. 


New  York,  Nswbnrgb. 

The  Misses  Mackie*s  School  for  Girls 

Twenty-ninth  year. 

Certificate  admits  to  Vassar  and  Wellesley. 


CLAVERACK  COLLEGE 

Conservatory  of  Music,  Art  and  Elocution, 
offers  superior  facilities  in  these  branches  as  a  specialty 
or  in  connection  with  the  regular  literary  courses  of 
study.  For  catalogues  address 

Rev.  A.  H.  FLACK,  A.M.,  President,  C’.averack,  N.  Y. 


New  Jersey. 


New  Jersey  Lawrencevllle 
LAWBENOEYILLE  SCHOOL 

JOHN  C.  GREEN  Foundation 
Capacity  of  School  300. 

Earl)  amplication  for  admission  is  advisable. 

For  catalogue  and  information,  address 
Rev.  James  O.  Macke.szie,  Ph.D. 


Seven  Cables,  Bridgeton.  New  Jersey. 

MRS.  WESTGOTT’S  BOARDING  8GHOOL 

FOB  GIBLS.  Academic  and  Collaga  praparatoiy  count!.  Car- 
tificata  admits  to  Smith  Collaga.  Native,  Fronch  and  German 
Uachan.  Gymnasium.  Climata  mild  and  dry. 


Blair  Breabyterial  Academy 

John  I.  Blair  foundation.  Both  sexes.  47tb  year. 
Preparation  for  any  College,  and  for  Business.  Music, 
Physical  Culture.  Book-keeping.  New  fire-proof  build¬ 
ing  fur  ladies  Low  rates.  Superior  advantages.  Relig¬ 
ious  advantages.  No  vicious  pupils,  admitted.  Send  for 
Catalogue,  w.  S.  EVERSOLE.  Ph.D..  Principal. 

BWrstown,  N.  J, 


Pennsylvania. 

OGONTZ 

FOR  YOUNG  LADIES. 

Established  in  I860.  Twenty  minutes  from  Philadel¬ 
phia,  two  bonrs  from  New  York.  Opens  September  26th. 
For  circulars  and  reports  apply  to  Principals. 

OGOinz  SCHOOL  P.  O..  PA. 


Walton-Wellesley  School, 

For  the  higher  education  of  Girls  and  Young 
Ladies.  General  and  Classical  Coarse;  also.  Pre¬ 
paratory  and  Ontional.  Address 

DR.  AND  MRS  JAMES  R.  CAMPBELL. 

2101  and  2108  ^rnce  Street. 

Imlliulelphla,  Pa. 

Refers  to 

Geo.  Dana  Boardman,  D.D.,  J.  R.  Miller.  D.D., 

Mrs.  C.  Henrotin.  Miss  Frances  E.  Willard. 


“WOODFICLD.” 

Boarding  School  and  College  Preparatory  for  Girls. 
I5th  year.  Terms,  from  $800  to  $800  per  year.  Address 
for  Catalogue,  *  Woodfield,”  Logan.  Phila.  Co..  Pa. 


PEHHSTLYiMA  COLLEGE  FOR  WOHER. 

Lecatloa  Beaatlfkl  aad  Healthful. 

Excellent  facilities  for  the  study  of  the  Classics,  Math¬ 
ematics.  History  and  Literature,  Music  and  Art.  Thor¬ 
ough  work  in  Laboratoiies.  Cabinets  and  Gymnasium. 
Year  opens  September  12,  l)^.  Early  application  desir¬ 
able.  For  Catalfigne  apply  to 

PENNSYLVANIA  COLLEGE  FOR  WOMEN, 
PITTSBURGH,  PA. 


WILSON  COLLEGE  wSS^n. 

Claeslcid.  Scientific  and  Special  Courses.  Music  and 
Art.  Printed  forms  sent  to  schools  training  pupils  for 
entrance  by  oertifleate.  Address,  Chambers bnrg.  Pa. 


Lakewood  Heights  School  k  FIRST-CUSS  BOARDING  SCHOOL 


“AMONG  THE  PINES.” 

JAMES  W.  MOBEY,  Princ^sal. 

Lakewood,  New  Jersey. 


WEST  JERSEY  ACADEMY, 

A  School  for  Boyt— Prepare*  for  College  or  Buelne**—A  Chrle- 
tlai  Home  ami  School. 

This  Academy,  founded  In  1851,  is  under  the  care  of  Presby¬ 
tery,  has  a  strong  Christian  faculty,  is  beantlfully  situatM 
wlm  liwge  and  beautiful  grounds  sma  bnlldlngs,  fine  gymna¬ 
sium,  and  every  surrounding  refined,  healthful  and  happy. 
Only  boys  who  fit  Into  such  surroundings  received.  For  terms, 


FOB  Girls,  will  receive  the  daughters  of  professional 
men  at  one-half  of  its  regular  ra'ee.  Address,  “Prin¬ 
cipal,”  P-  O.  Box  1562,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 


LAKE  ERIE  SEMINARY, 

PAINESVILIjE,  OHIO. 

Practically  Collegiate  with  the  care  and  culture  of 
home.  Miss  MABY  EVANS,  Principal. 


Xr^BANKLIN  COLLEGE,  New  Athens,  O.  Board, 


cmiraeofatndy.referrag^etc^a^lj^^^  |  Room  and  Books,  $2  per  week.  Catalogue  free. 


IVY  HALL,  NE^*jfe'i|sEY’ 

Home  and  CoUege-prepaiatory  School  for  Young  Ladies. 
Certificate  admits  to  Smith.  Established,  1881. 

Mrs.  J.  Allkn  Maxwell,  Principal. 


Connecticut. 


UPSOIT  SEMINARY, 

NEW  PBESTON,  LITCHFIELD  CO..  CONN. 

For  Boysand  Young  Men.  References:  President  Dwight, 
Yale  University;  Rev.  T.  L.  Cnyler,  D.D..  of  Brooklyn. 
For  other  references  or  information,  inquire  of 

Bev.  HENBT  UPSUN,  Principal. 


Oxford,  Ohio. 

The  Western,  a  College  and  Seminary 
for  Women. 

Fortieth  year  opens  Sept.  12. 1894.  Complete  College 
Conrses.  Clacsical  and  Literary.  Superior  advan¬ 
tages  in  Music,  Elocution  and  Art.  Faculty  ot  twen¬ 
ty  members.  Library  over  6000  volumes.  Well 
equipped  Biological  and  Physical  Laboratories  and 
Art  Studios.  Bnlldlngs  lighted  by  electricity  and 
heated  by  steam.  Perfect  sanitary  condition.  Beau¬ 
tiful  location.  Campus  of  65  acres.  Terms,  S200 
per  year. 

XCTHH  T.TBTT.A  8.  MoKHE,  Ph.D. 

President. 


A  rv  ways  think  it  s  the  parent  s  fault — there 

THE  SIQLAR  SCHOOL,  ^  due  to  the  boy  him- 

NewburKh-on-Hudson.  New  York.  unless  he  begin.s  too  old,  and  that’s 

jl6oo  a  year— V  no  extras.  the  parent’s  fault. 

Thirty  Boys.  at  is  8 ;  if  too  late 

for  that,  at  9;  if  too  late  for  that  too, 
I  hate  to  tell  parents  that  they  don  t  jf  jq  jg  p^gj.  Delias  lost  two  years; 

know  how  to  manage  their  boys,  so  that  jj  he  is  1 1  and  still  going  wrong,  what 
every  year  shall  count  in  their  growth  of  of  a  man  do  you  think  you  have 
body  and  mind,  of  manners  and  morals  niade  him? 
and  grip  on  the  world. 

I  have  a  boy  myself — I’m  afraid  I  do  about  your  boy. 

better  by  other  boys  than  I  have  done  HENRY  W.  SIGLAR. 


RLENDALE 

warty  First  Yessr.  HwUfssl  and  hessltliitri 
IsMustloa.  Fifteen  miles  north  of  CincliinsU. 
Full  coarse  of  study,  Prs>pisr*t«i7  snd  Calle. 
Mate.  Best  Iscllltles  in  ftsulc,  Ai^  etc.,  with 
^me  care  and  supervision. 
lieT.L.O.  rOTTEB,  D.D.,  Gleailale,  Otd» 


Massachusetts. 


DHAUrunu  AbRUCHI  •  tion  of  young  women. 
Bnildingsunsarpasaed  for  coinfortsnd  health.  Twenty, 
five  acres— twdve  in  no*« ;  lake  for  rowing  and  skating. 
OUssiesd  and  general  coarse  of  study ;  also^reparatory 
and  otionsL  Year  ccnmMnpas  Sept.  Ul  I8M.  Apply  to 
icipal,  Bradford,  Mom. 


Tell  me  about  your  boy. 

HENRY  W.  SIGLAR. 


I  IDA  O.  ALL£N,  Princip*!, 


Virginia. 

ROANOKE  COLLEGE.  yeab. 

Elective  course.  High  standard.  Large  librarr-  La¬ 
boratory.  Healthful  mountain  climate.  Com’l  and 
Prep'y  Courses.  Good  morals.  Very  moderate  ex¬ 
penses.  Catalogu-.  with  views,  free.  Address 

The  PRESIDENT,  Salem,  Virginia. 

South  Carolina. 

South  Caboliha,  Columbia. 

College  for  Women. 

A  fine  winter  resort  for  girls  and  yonng  ladies,  where 
protection  from  inclement  winters  and  nnsurpassed  ad¬ 
vantages  in  edneation  are  secured.  The  grounds,  four 
acres — the  handsomest  of  any  school  in  the  South— make 
a  winter  gardeo  attrac'ive  for  ont-door  exercise.  Same 
climate  as  Snmmervllle,  Aiken  or  California.  Music 
and  Art  departments  finest  in  the  South*  JYencdi  and 
German  spokeo.  bn'l'iings  heated  by  hi^watvr  heaters. 
Appointments  and  sanitary  arrangetnents  first  class. 

Rev.  W.  R.  Atkikson,  D.D.,  President. 


